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Introduction 



Within six months after the Conference for which the 
papers in this volume were ^pared, the number of un- 
employed rose'by almost 50 percent and stood at a shade 
under 9 percent of the labor force. A si^ificant part of, 
this upturn was generated , l^y the loss of jobs among 
adult experienced workers in such sectors as construc- 
tion and manufacturing'and in arrange of industries from 
autos to textiles. Despite the large influx of older wotken^V 
into the r^i^ks of those without a^job, the proportion of 
all uneimloyed who were teenagers still stood at 22 fter- . 
' ce^t. Iri fact, the proportion of unemployed in the age 
^ group 16-19 years. had not been lower than 20 percent- 
since 1963. . 

This group of youths is and has been a very diverse 
one indeed, com]^ri§ing not only men arid women, black 
and white, but also those with a full-time attachment to 
yfRe labor fprce after leaving school as well as full-time -, 
students available for and seeking a part-time job, often 
only during^ certain seasons of the year. Nevertheless, 
there has been considerable concern albout the factors 
which generate the high rates pf .unemployment among 
the group and yarious studies have i^tempted to assess 
the impact on them of everything frwlr>just sheer lack 
of work^ experience to the minimuni^ «rage to discrimina- 
tory attitudes towards young workere,^ thiB changing 
^educational prerequisites for empldym^nt that have ac- 
companied changes in the occupational a^ industrial 
structure. ■ 
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This cbncem ha's included questions as to whither we 
really afford the right and responsive structure for mov: 
ing into the labor force that these youths require- 
whether, as the first'paper in the volume asks, we as a 
society provide £he "rites of passage" needed for making 
the transition. The question is, of course, just as appro- 
priate to the educational institutions as it is to those on 
the labor force.side, and the current emphasis on career 
education is a sign of the recognition of that fact. At any 
rate, both here and abroad— as the paper by James Gass 
of the Oi'ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment notes— we are trying to evolve alternative m- 
stitutional arrangdkneafe which wiU facUitate theimove 
from school to wo*k which, more than incidentaUy, could 
and does take place more than just once. 

It is in this context that the United States Depart- 
ment of Labo/and the School of Business Administra- 
tion of Temple University conducted a Conference m 
October 1974 which attempted to assess the role of labor 
market information in the process of helping to endow 
young people with what they; need to transact with the- X 
school-work connection. 

This volume, which brings 'together the papers de- 
livered at~ the Conference, beginS with, a discussion of 
many of the issues just reviewed. Because any specific - 
^iimension of the problem— including labor market in- 
formation—cannot be assayed without reference to^its - 
context, there follows a- factual review of where we are 
and expect to be in the iiiimediate years ahead in some 
ifhportant dimensions of our population, labor force and 
employment trends relating to youths. 

In the latter part of this volume the r6ader.will find a 
series of papers which contain an intensive discussion of 
the potentialities of improving labor market information 
for young peoi^lVflot only in the kind of, information 
but in the manner in which it is made available. Those 
who nyxst evaluate and analyze and indeeS^collect this 
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kind of information will find papers which are not only 
descriptive of programs of interest, but als5 papers 
which ask hard questions on the very role of labor mar- 
ket information in the field to begin with. Practitioners 
will also find case histories of new programs which again 
are not only descriptive but ,which evaluate and recom- 
mend courses of action as well. 

As some of the materials ih this volume indicate we 
have passed the population and' labor force crest of the 
huge wave of youth which was a hallmark of th^ post 
World War II ena. For those who had to cope with the 
wave, sheer numbers often inundated all other consider- 
ations in the design of policy and programs. Perhaps 
now we will be able to pay more attention to quality as 
well as quantity as we move into the fourth and last 
quarter of the century. 

SEYMOUR L. WOLFBEIN 
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In this opening section the problem of improving the 
connection between education and work for young peo- 
ple is viewed as a crucial matter of social policy. Moving 
from .quite different vantage points, both national and 
international, the^first two writers emphasize the need 
lor a new formulation of the process itself. They make^ 
clear that, the problem goes well beyond the particulars 
of What kind of information is given or how it is pro- 
vided and involves some very basic questions about 
launching new institutional arrangements for i)ringing 
people across the maze of thresholds into the working 
world. ^ 

In the United States one of the specific policy and 
program responses in the field has been in the form of 
career education- Its principles are explained in another 
paper presented in this section and this is followedyoy a~ 
presentation which describes and evaluates one coAcrete 
exanliple of its applicatiqn in one state^hd the iipi)lica- 
' tioiw for new insfitutiSnal formats it suggests. 




The Rites if Passage 
• Richard F. Schubert 



The ideas, the techniques, the very subject matter in- 
volved in improving labor market information for youths 
deal with one of the most important areas and one of the 
•llnost critical periods in the Uvea. of yotmg people. It is 
'worthy of our very best thought and it, is very much in 
' tlie forefront of thinking in the Department of Labor. 
In attempting to provide a keynote of' a kind to the 
matter, I have looked atr the problem of improvmg labor 
market information for youth in terms of a simple forth- 
right, perhaps significant phrase that would indeed serve 
as a Jceynote for what we face and what we are attempt- 
ing to accomplish. At the risk of being accused of prac- 
ticing anthropology without a liceAse, I beUeve a useful 
way of approaching the problem would-be m terms of a 
"rite of passage." As defined in the International Ency- 
clopedia of Social Science, "rites of ^ssage"- involve ' 
"those ceremonies which celebrate an individuals tran- 
sition from one status to another within a given society." 

There are a number of examples that can be cited. In 
one tribe, in New South "Wales, boys of a certain ag» 
I^rjacipate in a secret cerembiiy during which a pnest 
knocks out one of their teeth to the sound^of a loud. 
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Qununing from jpl semi-musieal instn^ment called a "bull 
roarer.'- 4^er .the* tei^riflDAy, the yoipig man who by 
meaqs of the ceremoiJSr has ^eeh - transferred and 
transformed -ilfom boy to adult m ait hou£ is" given a neW 
^ name to signify his changed stratus. ^ 

' In Northern Nev^ Guinea 'the salnd- end is ^wl^ved by 
having each boy en&r;aJidrge, forl^a^h^g^jooking^ut. As 
the terrified opys^ approadi the France, their elders 
who are hiddan'^ihsi^e'begkra chorus of the same "biill 
' roarer" to intimidate th€| approaching, young* boys'. The . 
/*boys are<spra^d with a streain^ of water, signifying re- 
lease from the^nfiri^ of youth, And at the same time, 
' simultaneous acfaLieYement^of manhood. ' ^/ 

in onl of the FSrjv Islands, the "rite of passage", con^ 
--^ sists of being shut up' ih a liut for five to nine days^ 
frig]i^ned various sounds, being smeared ^th a 
yHlow dye and other indignities. At this point, each'' 
^oungstet^ia tatf^ed wi^h thorns on the chest or the 
anxi, afte^ which a priest,' disguising -his voice, .speaking 
thrpugh a trumpet, reveals to what are no longer ir- 
responsible youiig peoplerllhef'secrets of ihe tribe and the 
rules that govenMt . * 

Almost eveiy^^^witive society has such "rites of 
passage." While fh^T at< first glance seem £^tastic and 
ridiculous, they' actually serve an important function, in* 
^ fact "a number. One in particular should be of interest to 
every parent and every^studenLof society. Enabling 
young people to move directly from childhood into man- 
hood ^r womanhood, they do away with a painful and 
notorious st^e in huipan development known only as 
"adolescehce." Anyone inventive enough to come up 
with a similar process of avoiding adolescence for our 
cidture would probably be a prime candidiate for the 
Nobel J^eace Prize. 

This should by no means signify that we do not our- 
selves^in this land of the free and the home of future 
shock, j^ossess the "rite of passage." V^e do, although it 
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' ' ■''seernfe to intensify rather than eradicate' adolesc^K^- Our 
nf nnssflge." however, does resemble that' ot our 



."dte of passage," however, . 

"primitive"' brothers in that it entails a pe^od of Com- 
plete confusidn oDthe part' of the younji^ters mvolved, 
during which 'fchey are lost and almost as miserable, al- 
most^kf one fj^cing having, a 'tooth removed without 
novacaine. The resemblantfe. of course. doe& not extend . 
to the.use of "bull roarer^;" but then agam, mhabi-. 
tents-ofl^ewGiiinea. New South Wales, and T^p^ . 
have the Rolling Stones eithef to fiU that void. / 
Our domesticated' "Wte- of passage" begms when a- A 
young person starts.whaf must seem like .an mterplane- - 
- tary" uS^Aiey tb" the. world of work. That process ob- 
' viousiy involves^a thousand questl^Hs: Should- 1 stay m ^ 
' school? Is thisstu^fthVre feeding me reaUy of any use. ■ 

What should I study? And for what jobs? I read, that 
there is a shortage of psycho8emantici|tt; - how' do you 
. det to -be one? Does thai mean here in Omaha or is it m . 
New York .or -Washington? Where; do they need aem 

more? How can' I find out? Will there still be a shortage 
after I've learned to be one? How much will it cost? Ho^ 
much wiU I make aiter I graduate? Where do they teach 
it' And there are other questions, too. even m this Kma 
of fairly materialistic age. Questions like: Is U a good 
thin* to be? Is it worthwhile? WiU I b* helpmg.people? 
And would you beUeve: Would my parents Ue proud, of 
, the fact that I am one? There are personal questions 
too: Am I cipable of learning it? What should I study^ 
now in order to prepare m3^ And alv^ays th«e qu^- 
tions as weU: Whom do I ask? Where do f find- the 
answers? Where are the answers? ' 

In our information-rich society, where we oftOT have 
statistics to respond not only to every known need, but 
often, it seems, to some yet-to-be-discovered need, the 
answers are everywhere. Byt as so often happens when ^ 
the answers are everywhere, the answers-are nowhere. 
The fact is tfiat with the exception of some, aU too few. 

It •". 
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^ school systems,^here simply j^a^p single source thdt can 
answer these questions/ Tliere is, therefore, no /rite of 
passage" from school to work as cpnstructed for modem 
American youth.as the "rites of passage" iof primitive ' 
people ar^ for thetr young people, ^ ^ ; 

Perhaps in this most complicated society, it is too 
niuch to ex)^ct that kin(!Fof eflfectiveness' in dealing with 
such a basic huma,n situation that primitive, more simple 
societies^have possessed, seemingly, for millennia. 

Frankly, 1 don't &gree M>ith this defeatiest point of 
view. I d&i't believe that we have to be less' effective 
than peoples living-in Stone Age cultures. I believe that^ f 
there is a lot we oari do, and certainly a lofe-^tKat we must 
do: I w^,^ therefore, as I hope you Wj^re, highly encour- ' 
aged when, at Ohio State University, JPreaident TFord 
announced that he was asking the 'Depfirtmente of Labor 
and HEW and Commerce to r^ort to him on "ways of . 
bringing the \Vorld of work and the institutions of edu- 
cation closesbtogether." ^- 

Two days later, with ^Vjjat I am sure you will agree 
was an excelle;^t sense of timing, the Department of 
Labor's Manpower Administration announced a program . 
designed *as a st§p toward that. The program in brief 
seeks to aid people ih the job and career selectioni proc- 
ess, providing them with ctwrrent, accurate, and locally 
relevant occupational information. Of course, the liibor 
Department involvement in the field' of occupational 
labor information is already quite extensive. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the Manpower Administration dis- 
seminate a variety of occupational data: Thk Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, Dictionary of O'ccuphtional 
Titles,^ ^unselors' Guide to Manptwer /informqtiony 
Health Career Handbook, and a monthlymicrofile, Jofc 
Bank Summary - Report, and a wide ringe of specific 
particularized studies, often used by counseloifs and stu- 
deni?alike. ■ 

Despite the availability of- this information from the 
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federal government, as weU as occupation^^toation. 
provided -by private Sources, it fs incr^^ obvious . . 
to aU of us that many young people receive erroneoiis ■ 
inforiatio{» about the world of work Some, of it is 
effective- and even damaging, these ^'ntes Of passage. 
Seeking to (fevise a strategy to respond to this problem, 
'the Department- of Labor was - encouraged hy; occupa- - 
ti6nal informatio^l efforts <that have emerged ^ ^^^Z 
states and lofc^ties. Thesfe efforts ^clearly dembnstrat^. 
that systems can indeed be d&gned to Provide. relevant 
occupational d^ forms that youlig people, both in - 
school and oi^/of achool, can comprehend, understand 
•and apply. The experience gained through these projecte 
has eScouraged the view that; their extepsion is both 
feasible and desirable, provided -sue!/ exten^on is . 
■ grounded in practical labor market infonflation obtamed , 
from reliable national, stale, and local soufc^- . 
The effort announced two daja after t|i President, 
; spcKe at^Qhio State; addressing hikself to PJo^lW 
involves £ grants"pr(Jlgriam.incorporatujg fflftny of toe/ 
.principles and practices' that have been ptoverMrfcce^s.^ 
ful in staje and local program^. Thi» approach-oS^re a.^ 
number of advantages, not the least oi which ^s that it 
can stimulate specificaav, the kind of creative expen- 
ments that have yielded Wh exceUent results m.>Oi!^gon, 
and elsewhere, in our natiorlS, . i 

Under terms of the grants prowams, fen mitM grwits 
averaging $300,000 e^ich have Veen made du>mg the 
fiscAl year that ends in June 1975..These grants axe s^- 
ply designed as seed money, intended to, stunulate tiie 
creation of occupational information systems uI the ten 
states chosen from those who made appUcation. ^ 

I wai>t to point out here that whUe we are^ehghted ^ 
to beTble to respond to the- President's m^tiative^by 
launching this program, ve simply view it as a firaJW' 
a part of what needs to be done to create a ratiShal, 
indeed 'a national, "rite of passage" for Amencas young 
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' people. The overall problem of bridging the gap between 
education and work involves, clearly many,^many ele- 
ihents. These include what might- be called the sevjen 
dimensions of isolation of education from work. 

Dimension one is characterised by lack of i^orma- 
tion by both students' and educators on the world of** « 
work experience/ ^ ^ , • 

Dimension two involves the lack of relevance and thfe 
meaning of such education to wfrt-k, a lack that could be 
remedied through a better understanding by educator^' 
of tlje kinds of pi^bleiM, that education could ^hfelp to ' 
resolve. . ^ . ^ ^ ^ ' 

Dimension three involves the lack of fcnowlejige by the ' 
worid of vjork df the kinds and enrichment that ediScd- 
tion can provide. 1 . • 

Dimension four inyolves the division of ybur lives ihto 
a time for eciucation, a tim^ for work, a fetae for retire- x 
ment, ttistead of being seen for wljaMfis: a^rocess of 
continual develcpmenfeand jpptAnCfal continual^jenrich- ' 
menf , ' ^^^^ * 

Dimension, five invdycTtiie sej^regation of ages that 
serves, to retflice thp^pi^t that youth and adults h^ve 
into each other's Mtttudes, knowledge', and well-^eing[. 

pimerisibri s^ refle^^^ opportunity 
on the part of youth- to assumfe increasing responsibility 
and working together with adults in a wide \^riety of 
cirdumstances. . - ^ 

Dimension seven is the distrust that has gro^ up in 
educational institutions of the practical and/ the eco- 
nomic; and conversely, in the world of work, the distrust 
^ for the humanizing influences of education. 

All of these dimensions of isolation between education 
and work are magnified by an elaborate network^ of 
structural barriers, law regulations, customs, attitudes. 
Many of them may prove highly resistant to even the 
most dedicated efforts to change. But none of them 
should be premitted to stand out against our common 
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de8i*4 knd our common need, to develop a rational "rite 
of p W worthy of our nition worthy of our yovmg 
people whp inhabit it. and whla indeed wiU mhent it It ib 
^ this reason that the De^rtment "flfbor ^ew 
ind the Department of Comn^e^rce have>tablished the 
Work Education Policy Group; Wis^ ^y issu^ and 
develop proposals By means of which the federal govern- 
ment as a whole; as an entity,, can take a range of . 
significant actions. ^ 

The problems to be discussed here at this conference 
are entirely ccJnspnant with those being considered by 
the Work Education Policy Group, and will certamly 
contribute to its ongoing deliberations. 
^ One final wora^fflf u^ion: Our nation seems to go 
through cycte of>^ip^ and optimism. Right i^w, ,t 
would seem ^ are in a pessimistic cycle that is charac- 
terized by an emphasis on oin^problente rajer tiian on^ 
out capacity to solve our prSblems, and the fact that 
every piublem is, indeed, an opportunity m disgi^ A 
few ^earefeo our attention was focused' on our <^^aaty 
rath«r than on the difl^^ties that would test that capac- 
ity In view of our^plient .pfetty somber mood about 
' things, i think it vitally impbrtant to look at our prob- 
lems realistically, to seek and to generate > sense ef our 
enormous, in fact unmatched, capacity of solying.them. 
Thus the initiative of the President in this area is dotibly 
important'. Not only will it produce P^f'^J^^. ^' 
Ward giving our nation a "rite of passage" worthy of pur 
' young people, it will also help us lift our eyes upward, 
Ld rS us that we don't have to stend n^b,, 
powerless in the face of challenge; but that we can-^till, 
as we have so often done before, use our hearts, our 
minds, our spirits, our will to create a better society. - 
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vtf- \ Approaches to the Transition 
f from School to Work 

^ ^ Ranald Gass 




The subject of the transition from school to work is" 
very daunting, difficult, important affair. Ifi beginning 
analyze it, I started to look for scapegoats. After all, if 
it is all fioing wfong,. somebody must be to^ blame. Of 
course, my thoughts first turned to DoctoLSpock, sini^ 
he taught us to teach our children to behave as though 
institutions and society could adapt regardless. Then V 
thought oi Margaret Mead who taught us that what- 
ever the institutioris of s^ety were,, individuals would 
adjust their per^onalities.TIowever, I finally felt that I 
should choose a European to be the- scapegoat- Of course, 
discretion being the better part of valor, I have chosen a ' 
d^d European. I have choseri Mr. Hefeel who is respon- 
sible for embarking us on the line of. thought that most 
of 'our problems are to be stated, analyzed, and solved iii 
;the terms X)f an abstfiction, which we caU "society." In 
the present subject, I cii see the abstraction as the . 
labor matket and the^ educational system; and they are 
both related to the society. Yet, oddly enough, the sort 
of societies in which we live are supposed to function 
according to another principle which is, by and large, . 
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that whajt we call * 'society" works best wKen individuals 
are abl^ to behave both rationally an4 freely. So the 
point (jt departure for what I will have to say is that 
there i^ a rationality of individuals which is not the same, 
and injleed may conflict with, the rationality of society. 

FpUowing that i^ea, there seem to be two fundamental 
points pkt which individuals may find themselves in con- 
flict with society. One 4s that we dei>ev^^ very much on' 
what I would like to call the ''security of our destina- 
tion.'' We need to know where we are going to some ex- 
tent; M e need to see where we are going. We all know 
that ill a traditional society, an individual belongs to a 
social-educational-occupational grou^g which somehow 
defines where he is going. Jttid we all^^ow today j> be- 
cause cf educational growth, geographical mobility^ op- 
cupational mutations, the paraphernalia of economib 
growth and social change, that this jnray of definiins the 
destination has,disappeared. 

The/ second fun^lamental point is whstt we could call 
the lack of conviviality^ or if you would like to take the 
opposite view, segregation,^ reflecting the reality that 
viduals need to ieel cormected by humap relations 
beyond themselves and beyond their own gro^p. In the 
sort of societies. in which we now live^ the'pheiiiomenon 
of seglegation 19 present in tenhs of the g^i^ration gapl, 
the gap between the^ school and the commun^, the gap 
' l^tween the intellectual values an^l^Bkills andNWhose of a 
imfbtical or manual duiracter- ^ \;/ 

^utfbefore proceeding, I woUld like to add, that this 
probleqfi of youth is also the problem of many <other 
groups. It is, for example> also the problem of retirement 
I dare say ^that many of us here react, respond, lopk to 
retirement in very much the same way that, young pec^le 
feel about their working situation* And I dare sdy ibhat 
the aged feel very much the - same way, and 
married w6men, those who^(I nearly said "condet^a^") 
are brought by society to Uy^in ^suburban communities 
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to be separated from the action, that they too feep^^ 
phenomena of segregs^tion and the absence of a destina- 
tion. >^ ^ 

Now n we are to overcome these gaps in our^cial 
arrangements, then we have a ^problem that qalls for 
more than inforrt^ation and guidance. We c^not solve 
these breaks in fhe life patterns q^pudividualsy^hich are 
the consequences of institutions, simply by providing 
more information. 

There is a good deaLof theory and empirical evidence 
-to suggest thjat i^ youniad to cjnoose between the hlffii- 
ence of'inforfiiation and the influence of persuasion-md 
the influence of participation of doing something — i^is 
th^ latter which will lead people to change. 

So, I would like ifi suggest to you that the basic prob- 
lem of the transition between schodl and work is more- 
than a problem df inforrtTaWon. What we need, I suggest," 
are transitional institutior*, institutk)ns which enabl^ 
young people, and, if my analysis is coifect, not-so-yo9ng* 
fJeople, to have a foot in two worlds; thp world'that they 
are feaving and the world to which they are going. 
• ^Jow what I would like to explore with you then is the 
idea that we c^m create another way of doin^it, another 
model. It is no^a reafmodcfCbut itjis not altogether an 
invented model. It's a moti^Jf wiU^raw from what I see 
tOvbe the trends in Europe. Ti-^uldn't be disposed to 
try to develop'a model based on the trends in this enor 
moijsly conjplex and unique country. ) 

Broadly speaking, I would like to say that the change 
that is taking place is a move from the great objective of 
'society which was to say that the young people wiH/be 
introduced into Society, will be S9cialized, will be selected, 
will be brought into the social structure by a process of 
increasing, lengthening,*Gompulsory education. The latelN: 
historical expression otthat was after the age of 18. I 
say that on the basis^t a specific poMicad'iSiscussion 
which took place in Vei^illes in 197lWhen the Euro- 
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pean ministers ol^^ucation met, and the imderlying 
idea was that the next move is toward compiilsory edu- 
cation tor evferybody to the age of 18. Two years later, 
hi 1973riB-Beftie,'that political goal had been- sunk out 
of sight, disappeared^ lost, put back. And put back for 
what? That is, the quCfslbjibn. What do we put in the place 

^ of the idea thi£t young people should be connected with 
society via 'a process of continuing and comprehensive 
education to, shall we say, the age of 18? _^ 
^ What I would like to suggest^t6"you is that what 'is 
being put in the place of that Jdea is a different one, 
namely, of offering young people a wider, more flexible, 
more realistic range of work and social opportunities. If 
you like, what we need, and this I recaU in the paper by 
Undersecretary Schubert when he said this was a social 
problem, what^e need is a social policy. What we need 
is to look upon young people as an integral part of so- 
ciety. What we cannot afford tp do, I think, is to fail to' 
create constructive alternative opportuiiities for them. It 
surely is a great criticism, a great failure of us all if we 
really have to go oi^ saying that some group qt young 
peoplS^^nnot find responsible, constructive work. ' 

Wbat \w)uld be the .major principles of this 4)olicy? 
What would the \j^t motif otsuch .a policy? First of 
all, I think,4^|a here I am working between the world of 

. what is hap^ning and what I think might happen, we 
would 3ay that these opportunities would be more indi- 
vidual. It would recognize that we cannot cram all young 
peopleuiato the same mold. There are different parts of 
develogn)ent Secondly, these parts of development would 
be more autonomous. In other words, the young people 
themselves would define them, ^liey cannot be defined 
for young people by aS^stem. Thirdly*, they would be 
more flexible. We would iMit wish these arrangements to 
be such that we would chahnel young people as we have 
done in the past, for example, by allocating them sj^y^ 
to an educationsd stream. Fourthly, this policy woulooe 
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integrated. That is to say that we would have to accept 
that for a youniyjerson in a certain sense work and edu- ' 
cation are alternatives^ At least, if we can make work a 
Jearhing experience, there may be alternatives. And of 
c^rse, work and welfare alternatives. That i9 to say if 
we are led by our social values to have to protect yoimg 
people, and, in a certain sense, provide them with income, 
pr^umably to provide them #ith income through work 
is m alternative — presumably a prefierable alternative. 
^ Fifth, we- would have to agree that th^ social opportu- 
nities and the work opportxmities are alternatives. It may 
be just as valuable to society "thaf^ is in a job with 
^mpany A or doing some socially useful task of the 
social service kind: - ^ 

* But how can we develop our institutions so that they 
become meaningful? I think the first pointjhas to be that 
Me must recognize that the start has to be made in the 
basic educational system. We cannot tennect education 
,.to work simply by discussing the problem as if it'q a 
\matter of the periphery of education and the, periphery 
work. It will not-dp. Wh^t, theref MP, would be the 
paVic educational system wWch woiup be likely to re-^ 
ad to .thift ambition that the two systems would con- 

lore effectively? * U ^ ^ 

lere is an interesting contrast between the sort of 
Rebate that begins in this coimtry tmd what I see to be 
the emerging point of view in Europe. The first thing 
that' can be said is lhat nobody today is. arguing for a 
third extension of compulsory schooling in advanced 
countries. That seemis to be settled. Nobody is trying to 
argue in advanced countries for pushing compulsory 
schooling on young peopjtit; Indeed) in Europe one begin^ 
to argue, that maybe one should extend compulsory edu- ) 
cation— jrat-^ This is an argument which has 

to do With earlV childhood education and the reality that 
when you provide voluntary facilities of education, it's a 
privilege that tends to be talysn up. But from there I 
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don't see any sign in European countries to give the chil- 
dren to the work institutions. The line of thought seems 
to be towards a basic middle-school to the age of 16; 
^=nib*4s present in Sweden, the Ukraine, ^raj^w, and 
Germany, an^ also, interestingly enough, in the -develop 
ing Eurbp^m countries such as Turkey and Portugal>v 
But this bsSic middle-school would be based t)n. different 
principles. ^rst of all, individualization. Even there, al- 
though we have the ambition to be egalitarian, it<d^^t \ 
mean that all children get ttre same. Secondly, since we 
maintain the ambitioii, the hope that the school will be 
an equalizing institution, we have, to be frankly compen- 
satory. We have to discriminate in favor oi\ the disadvan^ 
taged— not only in early childhood, ^ the primary school, 
but in the secondary schobl. I think^this is emerging as a 
principle. The third thmg is that wT^rish to abolish the 
general arid vocational division in. the basic school be- 
cause' we see if not oiily as inegaHtarian, ^because we 
know who goes to the vocational schools, but sdso because 
we feel that the evoluticm of spciety an<HEhe demands 
which -the common man makes on society calls for ^ 
children to have a firm foundation in general education- 
This is no£the s&me thing as\ to say that this educa- 
tion \5all be divorced from work- It^ a different point to 
say^at we wish to prepare childrAfor work vocation- „ 
ally as compared with the wish to MVe children under- 
stand what the real world is. I think that apy of us 
lyould accept that it is perfectly possible for children at 
timt age to learn from the working environment 
V -Indeed, it is one of th§.^trange accidents of educa- 
tional history that the basic pedagogical concept of hu- 
mans as distinct from animals is that humans learn by 
relating to conceptualization, to do something by con- 
cept, as against the animal kaming process which is 
clearly learning by experience.^et in most educational 
: practices, this relationship of the conceptualization of 
doing seems to be lost. At any rate the first point is-a 
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new sort of basic middl^school. Its purpose in society is 
to bring ak many children as possible to the point where, 
. say at jk'he age of 16, they face a diversified range of 
developmental opportunities of a mixed character, edufca- 
tion and work education. . 

' In other words, we try to bring them to that point in 
^^tjfie systfem where, as much as possible, they are equal. 
^But it is the next stage, 16 tp 19, where the great debate 
is on. It is true in this country; it is true all over Europe; 
it is true in every country. There js a complete change in 
approach at this age, away from this rush toward com- 
prehensive secondary, school for eYPrybnody" Of course, 
this is the crucial time. It ib in the choices ftt that age 
when education and the relationship to Work and the 
relationship\to the social structure are settled. It is here 
that, we allo^te young people to iheTtf place in soqsI^ 
There Ate many experiments going on in many couiT 
tries, fajt^"* on a few major principles which seem to Dfe 
emJr^iog;x^_^ ^ ' 

FitBt of all, for this age group, the idea is to- provide a 
few instiifctional framework, a diversified set of oppor- 
tunities, looking rather like what happened to post- 
secondary education, both diversified and integrated in 
the sense of having flexibility between them. Secondly, 
and this is very much present in the. debates in a number 
of European coimtries like Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
^ integration of? the general and the technical. There is a 
difference here i^ the way you in the United States are 
considerin^"lhiB. My impression is that you are moving 
towards, you are attempting this problem of the transi- 
tion by giving more weight to the vocational Thiq is' less 
true of the European scene. Certainly much attention is 
being given to the relationship to the jeal world, but 
that is not being translated by a division between voca- 
tional and general. a 

The thir^ is the much g^reater emphasis dn professional 
preparation; that is to say the idea that all childreri, 

( 
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whether in the genSffal or vocational, would in sona^-^y 
be prepared for the practical world that lies ahead of 
then! Fourthly,^ and this is a major point, a crucial point, 
the idea of alternating between school and work; that is 
to say very many different patterns of alternating be-^ 
tweeij schoo] and^ork, part-time release, mixed courses, 
in and out of ^e^ system. All these ideas are being 
developed. 

But there is one great problem with all of this, I think, 
at least as we see it in the OETcD. The danger is sutely, 
that once you begin to take the point of view that people ' 
in the 16-19-year age group will follow different .paths, 
then if yqii are honest, you must adinit. that thefe. is a 
serious clanger of a social selective process. 
^ And what is the answer to that? That is . one of the 
great questions. One possible answer to that is what we^ ^ " 
call now in Eufdpe "recurrent education;" It is not the^ 
same meaning oft^ given to th^ term in the- United " 
States. It is the idea that there is' a right to return,'* that 
the individual not only may come back, but ha^ a right 
to come backf' that those who decide to enter the lablJr,) 
force have in a certain sense the ability and right tcT 
return. ^/'N 

Now this is taking various forms. But let Aie emph^ize 
that what I am describing is not yet^ operating reality. 
What I am trjdng to deschbe to you are trends, "putting 
together many disparc^ things trying to create a mgd " 
a differ^t one, which would replace the old one. But the 
basic point here is that unless somehow or other you can 
build into ^ut system something like a right which can 
be deferred and later used, then I think one is open to 
vipry serious controversy on egalitarian -grounds. 
** It remains to be seen what the reality of some of these 
experiments will be. Many of yoii know that in some 
European countries France and recently in Swe^n, and 
to some extent in Germany, this idea of a right to an 
educational leave of absence is beginning to be estab- 
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lished It is a legal right which the members of the labor 
force have. In some countries/ the more sophisticated 
form of that idea, namely a. def^^ed right, is also begin- 
ning to get politically discussed, and to some extent al- 
ready exists. ^ - - 
^Now, if we put all these things together (and we are 
/till working with a model) then Wjp are approaching a 
very fundamental change in what we call the labor 
market; First, it is a fundamental change in what we see 
in our mind's ^Ve wheh^^ye' conceptualize this thing 
called the 'labor market" Surely, what it means is that 
for the notion of the job-seeker ;we have to substitute the 
notion of the career-seeker, because the whole idea is 
based on the notion of different life patterns, different 
life paths, different routes through the institutions by 
different individuals. Second, and without going into the 
complexities of the internal labor market, we would all 
recognize that a society which gives opportunities to 
people in work through training, that has notions of 
career guidance, that in that sort of society' one could 
not succeed ^without a much more intimate connection 
between the labor market authorities and firms in order 
to bring into better relationship the public, the individ- 
<ual, and the firm in the internal labor market 

The second point is if this is the 'reality of the process, 
then the information that is required is not so much 
about jobs as about careers. What young people want to 
know about is where can they go from here to there to ^ 
there. What's the route? What should they embark on? 

Thirdly, it would imply a complete breakdown of the 
distinction between educational and vocational guidance. 
It would no longer make any sense to be talking to young 
persons as if their educational future was divorced from 
their vocational future. It wouldn't be a reality. I know 
that in this copntiy, for Historical reasons, you still have 
institutions which make this distinction. 

And fourth is that no system in the world, no infor- 
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mational system, no guidance system can relate individ- 
uals like an engineering job to these opportunities. There 
has to be soi|ie process of search. In that connection, a 
very interesting policy has just been announced by the 
French Minister of Labor where he has accepted what he 
calls "the right of a young person to make a mistdke." 
They are about to give any young person who considers 
that he has made a^mistake six months to have another 
go with access to further training. This is to be financed, 
I believe, by the permanent education fund, because it 
was discovered that 50 percent of the yotmgsters feel that 
they are in the wrong spot. 

I think this is a crucial point. You couldn't imagine, 
could you, any information system or any guidance sys- 
tem, no matter how vital and important it might be, 
matching perfectly such complex individuals to such com- 
plex opportunities. 

Now this leads to the final point, and in a certam. 
sense this is the most important and the most intinudat- 
ing. Of course, where there are no jobs there is no tran- 
sition. I must say that I get really worried to hiar people 
talking about a million youngsters out of work. What it 
must mean for all of them is somehow overwhehning. I 
would like to say that this is not only a problem of the 
United States even though Europeans felt this was not 
their problem to the same extent. But the problem be- 
gins to emerge in Europe alsor I suppose one is bound to 
be led to the conclusion that whereas manpower policy 
traditionally has been operating on the supply side, by 
and, large taking the view that one is working on the 
supply of manpower to adapt it to employment opportu- 
nities, in the future we must move to the demand side. I 
don't see how one can possibly escape that as a conse- 
quence of this reality. For example, the health system, 
the vocational system, and the welfare system involve a 
lot of money. If it is not possible to deploy these vast 
resources in such a way as will be job-cr6ating, it would 
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be k remarkable thing. It must be possible to deploy such 
vast sums in*^accord with a policy of job creation, partic- 
ularly in the social sector. One interesting tttlng the 
Germans are proposing is to accept social service as the 
equivalent of military service, which would be an im- 
portant step in this direction. 

From what I understand from youiJ President's recent 
statement you are moving in the direction of using public 
resources to create jobs, when necessary. However, I sup- 
pose ihst sooner or later one must accept the challenge 
also of doing that in jthe private sector. Insofar as public 
funds are necessary, insofar as we accept the conmiit- 
ments for" young people, presumably we will prefer to 
use those resources to create jobs, to maintain their entry 
to jobs rather than through welfare. I suppose most of us 
would agree that a young person out of a job as compared 
with a yoxmg person in a job is a cost to* society. We 
might like t^add an X which jepres^ts the costito 
society. I dbn't know what that cost might be — ^that 
would depend on the values of that society. Eyen so, I 
think there is an important point that has to be^devel- 
med there. What would be clear is that if oije were to 
aosept^such a principle, then it would be the obligation ^ 
ofie sbciet^bo create jobs, not only through the public 
sector but with the cooperation of employers in -some 
form of job subsidy. 

Having spelled out the modw^and it is a mod^l, not a 
policy, I do feel that it is such a grave problem that we 
have to think in action terms as well as in analytical 
tAns. Where does it take us to? Is there any hope? Well, 
it's obviously a very fundamental problem. One couldn't . 
leave this discussion without recbghizuig that it will be a 
tremendous cliallenge. I would sum it up as follows: We 
need, first of all, a much more flexible educational sys- ' 
tem which will avoid human capital being generated \ 
without any real relationship to the economic system. 
More flexible educational work routies, more flexible 
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opportunities, with the possibility of deferred opportu- 
nities, may make the individuals and their choices more 
cesponsive to a changing economic scene. 

The second point is that I think we need to escape 
from what I call the "technplogical trap"; that is to jsay 
the idea that it is technology which defines jobs. Surely, 
to a certain extent, what the young people are reacting 
against is the idea of a society where jobs and activities 
are defined in that way. Here, I think, there is some 
hope. I notice that employers are beginning to take the 
view that they have a certain freedom with technology. 
It didn't used to be an issue. One used to say that the 
technology defined the occupations. But it is an issue 
now that you could, you do have technological options, 
you can act toward different types of skill patterns. 
Certainly you could in the service sector. It would be 
quite ridiculous to behave as though there were some- 
thing called technology in majjy of these services, which 
by definition determine, what the job will be. Maybe 
there is a freedom -of maneuver which shoul4 be ex- 
ploited. Let's escape from the technological trap. 

Thirdly, I think, we heed more q^portunlties for. 
adults to develop. If there ^^flgmore social mobility for 
adults, the worl^ would loolpHke a better place for the 
youngsters," and there would be more room. Any maybe, 
if we can't solve this any other way, t^e adults.will have 
to move over. I'm sure some of' us would welcome the 
idea of \iot fully retiring but accepting less of the burden 
earlier if thereby there were more opportunities for young ^ 
people. 

Suniming up, therefore, I think we have to move to get 
away from the world in which social mobility is defined 
only by formal education, by Access to educational op- 
portunities. In the 19th century, the world of mobility 
was one of the sefirmade man, who rose on the job. In 
ihe first* half of this century, we have created another 
system of sociability, the educ^itional system. Perhaps 

......... ......... .^^^^^^^yr: 
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what we need tomorrow is 'a world where social mobility 
is provided by these two systems working together. 

I would like to end on a word of hope. One could not 
possibly succeed with the policies I have outlined ^ one 
were to behave as if there were separate, educational 
policies and labor policies and welfare policfes and public 
policies and employers' policies. It is.quite^impofi^ble to 
solve this sort of problem [n that way. It was, ffierefore, 
gratifying to me to hiear Undersecretary Schuoerf .say 
that in this country you have begun to%ring these di- 
verse groups together. What cornel^ out,of that remaihs to 
be seen. 



J^ew Developments in Careei>E1^ucation: 

A National Perspective 

Robert W. Stump 

The-papers presented at this Conference arid appearing 
in this volume, from Undersecretary Schubert's keynote 
address to Dr. Gass' provocativd presentation, underscore 
the conclusion that we are concerned not about labor 
market information ' for youth, as we are about labor 
market choices — decisions,' if you will — that youth face 
as they go through our American rite of passage frpm 
youth to adulthood. Dr. Gass, in his paper, expanded this 
' perspective to show that we must also be concerned with 
' the choices individuals must make throughout life as 
they move along and between various career paths. 

Labor market information is only one part of this 
process of choice, or of these choices. 

This paper therefore is about a recent (and not so 
recent) dpv^pment in education, one of whose central 
aims is to improve the quality of these choices for youth 
and for adults. 

» But first, I must say that .1, too, have made some 
choices. The discussion of a "National Perspective" will 

. not be. £L recitation i]i<the varioua projects orprograxnsjaJL 
the National Institute of Education or the U.S. Office of 
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Education.^ Neither will it be cpncemed with any specific 
projects in local schools or the efforts of the business 
leaders and labor unions in furthering the goals of career 
education. 

On August 30, 1974, President Ford addressed the " 
summer commencement exercises at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. In speaking to the graduates, the President was 
sensitive to the concern of many of them and thousands 
of other young men and women who have invested years 
of their lives and thousands of dollars in pursuit of a 
^ college degree— getting a job. May I quote a few words 
from his remarks. 

Although this administration will not make promises 
it will not keep, I do want to pledge one thing to you 
here and now. I will do everything in my power to 
bring eilucation and employers closer together in a 
new climate of credibility — an atmosphere in which 
universities turn out scholars* and employers txim 
them on. . . . At home the Goverrunent must help the 
people in doing things they cannot adiieve as individ- 
uals. Accordingly, I have asked the Secretaries of 
Commerce, Labor and HEW to report to me new 
ways to bring the world of work and institutions of 
education closer together. ... As a starter, the De- 
partment of Labor will shortly announce a pilot pro- 
gram to improve occupational information for gradu- 
ates and others in making career choices. There will 
be grants for state and local initiatives to provide 
data on occupations available and to help channel the 
potential employees into positions whidi are not only 
personally satisfying but financially rewarding. 
For those who have become hardened^ cynics about 
Presidential statements, I would like to turn to the Law. 

For twQ years the Congress worked on the educational 
amendments of 1974, more popularly referred to as H.R.; 
69. Section -406 of this Law, signed ten days before the 
Ohio State speech, talks about career education and 
what the Congress would like to see happten. The Law 
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states that il^ is the' sense of Congress that "each -staj^ 
and local education agency should carry out a* program 
of career educatxoix^wluch provides ^^zy child the^dest^ 
variety otcareer education options whi<gh are diteigned to 
prepare each child for maximum employment and par- 
tidpation in our society according tahis or her ability/' ^ 
Congress also ^addresses the question of "What is 
Career Education." I quote further, ^ 

For the purposes of this section the tenn "career edu- 
cation" means an education process designed: (1) to 
increase the relationship between schools and society 
^ as a whole; (2) to provide oppcnrtunitied for counsel- 
ing, guidance and career development for all diildren; 

(3) to relate the subject matter of the curricula of 
schools to the needs of persons to function in society; 

(4) to extend the concept of the education process 
j beyond the school into the area of employment and 

the commiihity; j[5) to foster flexibility in attitudes, 
^ skills and knowledge in order to enable persons to 
cope with accelerating diange and obsolescence; (6) 
to make education more relevant to employment and 
func^oning in society; aiicl (7) t<^ eliminate any dis- 
tinction between education for vocational purposes 
and general or academic purposes, (Sec. 406 (d) ) 

The Law makes two interestiiig points. First, career 
education IS an "education process." There is no men- < 
tion of a program or project, but rather ^ process or 
theme that will have implications for education at all 
levels. 

The second point is that it calls for an elimination of 
the distinctions between education for vocational pur- 
poses and general or academic purposes. These distinc- 
tions au( not subtle and could aiffect programs in almost 
every «condary school in the cotmtry. 

Beyond the actions of the President and Congress, we 
have Federal agencies which Support programs of.career 
education. One of the anomalies of career education is 
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that it has drawn so much attention and has been intro- 
duced inte tiie programs of so many school districts with- 
out a Law'^being enacted in support of career education. 
The Office, of Education, under Commissioner Sidney 
Marland, aOJowed state and local school districts to apply 
for and ^the funds appropriated for related programs 
to beginln^ process ,of career education. As a result, 
USOE spefft, in fiscal year 1973, just over $43 million in 
support of career education with funds from 16 discrete 
programs. 0( these funds $18.6 million went for opera- 
tional model9>serving students .in various grade levels 
while the remainder went to students indirectly through 
the development of material ana. staff training. 

It has been :the policy of the U.S. Office of Education 
not to oflEer all official definition of career education. This 
has had at le^st two effecta One intended eflEect was to 
allow the process of career education to develop in many 
different ways,' according to the needs and resources of 
local people. The second effect has been to make it almost 
impossible to find out what programs and projects have- 
been identified by the states as essential to this process.. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing body of evidence to 
document what is.happening. 

• ' A recent conference on Career Education, the first 
for state directors, drew 152 people representing 43 
states and three territories. ^ 

• a' number of states have taken the lead in develop- 
ing a statewide effort in career education,. including 
New Jersey, Arizona, Oregon, Ohio and Louisiana, 
which has appropriated $8 million for its career 
education efforts. 

• Of the money spent on career' education in 40 
states, reported in a recent survey by the chief state 

QM^ool officers, the state and local share of^expenses 
is almost 70 percent of the total.^ 

• This same survey reports that 14 percent of the ele- 
T mentary schoql students in 29 states were directly 
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involved in career education programs during the 
1973-74 school year, an increase from 6 percent the 
year before. v 

• In-service training for elementary school teachers 
in 28 states during tiie same year readied almost 
on^ out of every tweWe teachers. 

• Of the 36 states responding, 20 had established opr- 
erational definitions of career education embodied 
in a state agency policy or position statement. 

• As an example, Texas has spent over a quarter of 
a million dollars in activities related to specifying 
the outcomes a^d^ objectives for career education. 
They started by 'asking what a 17-year-old student 
would like if they had been through a complete 
career education program. After developing a set 
of outcome statements, and behavioral objectives 
for these outcomes, tests to measure att^dnro^t by 
the students in each of these areas are bding de- 
veloped. 

Examples of programs and activities could be multi* 
plied. A bibliography on career education published 18 
months ago by USOE had over 900 entries, including 
almost 300 descriptions or examples of pilot projects, 
curriculum guides, teaching materials and instructional 
programs,* * JT, 

This litany s)t activities and programs that are related 
to the process of career education does not pretend to 
endorse any or all of the activities as "great** career edu- 
cation and things every school should immedia^ly do. 
As noted above> the variations on a theme are legion. 
Project titles can be misleading; many career education- 
like activities are embedded in other activities or called 
something else, and some career education prograihs on 
closer inspeciiori seem like general educational reform or 
improved vocational/technical training. i 

Nevertheless^ it seems safe to say that from a national 
^perspective, the process of career education is alive and 
moving. 
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Before saying a few words about how this process of 
career education relates to the career information needs 
of youth, let me address the question of just what career 
education is. Over this last summer, Dr. Ken Hoyt, 
Associate Commissioner oi Education for Career Educa- 
tion, has held conferences with three prominent groups 
to discuss the basic goals of career education and what 
must be done to achieve these goals. The largest group 
was oyei"225 local school' educators from the 50 states 
who have 'Been organizing^ running, or participating in 
on-going career education programs. The second group 
repres^te4 over 40 persons with primary statewide re- 
sponsibility for career education or other fields such as 
guidance, curriculum, supervision of administration. The 
third was about 20 "national leaders" who have written 
or spoken prominently about career education or who 
have national reputations in diverse fields such as coun- 
seling psychology, philosophy, sociology, anthropology 
and economics. 

The degree of agreement on the basic assumptions, 
goals and practices for career education was outstan(}ing. 
Virtually all the participants in these meetings agreed 
that career education was a response to a variety of con- 
ditions in our society and our schools, including: 

• Too many persons leaving our educational system 
are deficient in the basic academic skills required 
for adaptability in today's rapidly changing society; 

• Too many persons fail to see meaningful relation- 
ships between what they are being asked to learn 
in school and what they will do when they leave 
the educational system. This is true of both those 
who remain to jj^duate and those who drop out of 
the educational jystem; anjd 

• Too many persons leave our educational system at 
both the secondary and collegiate levels unequipped 
with the vocational skill, the self-understanding 
and career decision-making skills, or the desire to 
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work i\iat are essential for making a sjuccessful 
transition from school to work. ^ 

In addition to agreement with these conditions, al^ 
most hine out bf ten members in each group agreed that 
a number of basic major educational policy changes 
should be championed by career education, including: 

• The installation of systems for granting educaj^nal 
credit for learning that takes place outside the wall^ 
of the school; 

• Increasing use of noncertified personnel from the 
business-industry-labor community as educational 
resource persons in. the. educational system's _total . 
instructional program; ' 

• Substantial increase in programs in adult and re- 
current education as a responsibility of the public 
school educational system; 

• Substantial increases in the career guidance, coxm- 
seling, placement and fo}low-up functions as parts 
of American education; 

• Increases in participation in educational policy 
making on the part of students, teachers, parents, 
and members of the business-labor-industry com- 
munity; and 

• The installation of performance evaluation, as an 
altemativfe to the strict time requirements imposed 
by the traditional Carnegie Unit as a means of 
assessing and certifying educational accomplish- 
ment, . 

In response to this call for changes in American edu- 
cation embodied in the process of Career Education we 
at the National Institute of Education and USOE have 
developed a scheme for looking at the relationship of 
one's educational experience to later experience in the 
world of work. We recognize that many factors influence 
the career choices that each individual n^Jces. For ex- 
ample, when economic conditions are good, plenty of 
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# jobs are available and a person can more easily picb||[id 
choose from a number of opportunities. When conditions 
are bad, the opportunities are more limited. Education 

> and schools can do littie to improve directly the general 
health of the economy. 

Other factors, over which education may exercise little 
influence, are the labor market policies and practices' 
such as the kinds of skills needed by employers and the 
criteria they apply in the selection of individuals for the 
"jobs, 

. NIE's research and development effects are continuing 
^ to work on ways to improve the significant contributions 
education can make. Among these are: 

• Education can help an individual better identify 
the general and specific skills needed for career 
entry and promssion in different occupations and 
educators can unprove their ^ility to teadi these 
skills to youth and adults. 

• Education can lead to a better understanding of 
the skills needed by an individual to cope with andy 
manage his/her participation in the world of work, 
a^;^ we can find better ways to teach these coping 
skills. 

a 

• rfthe course of getting an education, an individual 
can come to a better understanding of what career 
opportunities are available now and are likely to be 
available tomorrow; a better understanding of his 
or her abilities and interests, and how best to matdi 
opportunity and preference. 

• Through dianges in our educational programs, we 
can enable more adults to continue their education 
throughout life for both jm)fe88ional and personal 
development. ^ 

• Through education, we can improve placement and 
follow-up services for better matches between a per- 
son's competencies and job opportimities. 
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^•^Mucatioy^carT help people understand how the 
ecoh^b Bystem operates, preparing people to 
adapt to changes and increasing the influence 
knowledgeable citizens can exert oil choices that 
affect economic conditions. 

We believe that the triple thrust of (1) research to 
better understand the relationship of educational experi- 
ences and to later experience in th^ world of work; (2) 
careful development and evaluation of projects apd 
materials to improve the process of career education; and 
(3) support for ongoing programs and projects in. local 
schools will eAable the agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment to carry out the intention of Congress to implement 
the process of career education in all our schools. 

It is also importaht to keep in inind the distinctions 
between career education and what we know as voca- 
tional education. 

Career education includes vocational/technical educa- 
tion: the difference is between tramin for a single job 
or occupation and concern for ho^ eijticatibn affects the 
sum total of one's life work, the development of ^^hich 
represents many choices throughout the individual's life- 
time and is influenced by many factors in addition to 
technical skills.® 

This *sion is shared by the NatiQnal Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. In a National Policy State- 
ment on Career Education issued last fall (September 
1974), the Council is stating how it understands the call 
for career education' issued by then Commissioner of 
Education, Sidney P. Marland, three years ago: 

"Career education" is NOT simply a new name for 
what we now call "vocational^ education." The Copi- 
missioner was not saying that our concept of voca- 
tional education should be somewhat enlarged and 
the enlarged concept called "career education." Nor 
was he saying that new programs in something called 
"career education" should be developed at the cost 
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of vocational education. ... He was ^ying something 
.much different and much more fundamental. He was 
saying that the old distinctions which have crippled 
our educational effort should be forever laid aside and 
new unity of purpose be expressed by a new universal 
term: "career education."^ 

What then, is the role of the process of career educa- 
tion ill the task of improving labor market information of 
youths? I propose three ways. ^ 

My basic assumption is quite simple and it is one you' 
agree with. Information in and of itself is tisdesa "We 
might be able to develop the best methods of projecting 
the needs for various skills and talents in our economy. 
We nught also be able to identify the ways in which this 
labor market information is useful to iiidividuals at 
different stages in their life. Unless the individual knows 
what to ask, unless he or she knows where ,to get -the 
informatioii and unless the information is readily avail- 
able, it will be useless. 

Firsty career education can help mdividuals learn about 
themselves and the questions the^ should ask about 
prospective careers. The career education process, begim 
in the«arly grades, will help youngsters to begin to ihink 
about what they^ can df) and what will be available for 
them to do in the future. A young adult, faced with the 
prospect of hkving to drop out of high school, will be able 
to ask about the long term effects of this action on his or 
her future car^r. They could ask the question "Will it, 
hurt me if I drop out of high school and in a few years 
get a high school equivalency certificate by passing the 
GED test? What will be my chances for further education 
and career advancement?" 

This is a legitimate question, and a very real life situa- 
tion for the three-quarters of a million youngsters who 
each year leave high school before graduation. As yet, we 
do not have the data to show that he or she will suffer 
very little, very much, or not at all, if this option is 
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chosen. Surveys, longitudinal and cross-sectional, have 
generally not asked the respondents if they have a high 
school equivalency certificate. We have created a lot of 
Ph,D's by documenting and analyzing the relative re- 
turns to education from four years of college versus 
four years of high school. But we have not or are just 
beginnings ask about the relative return on H.S. equiv- 
alency or other types of competency certificates versus a 
regular diploma. Since ahnost half of a million adults 
took the GED test last year, and over 2.4 million have 
received certificates in the last 20 years, we should begin 
to get the data to answer this young person's very real 
question. I might add that about one inillion of those who 
have received the certificate have done so in the last four 
years and the median age of those taking the test has 
dropped from the late twenties to the middle twenties in 
that same period. 

Second, career education can prepare school-age 
youngsters to know where to get the information they 
want Several studies have documented the fact that high 
school counselors do not spend very much time with 
students who are about to go into the labor force after 
graduation. While career education will help improve the 
services of school counselors, it will also instruct students 
about the other sources available, where they are located, 
and how to interpret the information they gef. 

Third, the process of career education will help realign 
the institutions of education and the world of work to 
function more effectively together so that people can 
pursue their careers more effectively. Two examples: One 
of the first things we have found school districts doing in 
their career education programs is to involve the employ- 
ers in their community more deeply in the planning and 
execution of the career education activities. Also, we have 
found that within the educational establishment, career 
education , programs have been tlfe vehicle which allows 
- vocational educators and nonvocational educators to 
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work together, in many cases for the first time. State and 
local offices are sponsoring programs together. Adminis- 
trative structures and hierarchies are being realigned to 
end what the National Advisory Coimdl on Vocational 
Education referred to as the "old distinctions which have " 
crippled our edu^^ohal efforts." 

We believe that the process of career education^;will 
form a vital link between education and the "world of 
work. It will be a vital link in the utilization, of labor 
market information for youth and for adults. Thus, 
simply having better labor market information is not the 
answer. Career education programs may be aniong the 
greatest consumers of such better information, and those 
who are part of this process, the career educators, should 
be among those involved from th.e beginning in develop* 
ing new ways to collect, analyze and use this information. 

Notes 

1. Information on the federal programs can be obtained by 
writing to the Career Education Program. National Institute of 
Education. Washington. D.C. 20209. or to the OflSce'of Career 
Education. U.S. OflSce of Education, Wtishington, D.C. 20202. 

2. P.L. 93-380. Sec. 406. (a). 

3. These figures based on a survey of State Directors of 
Career Education conducted by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers in November 1973. ' 

4. Bibliography on Career Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington. D.C. 20202, Working Paper. May 1973. 

5. Complete results of these conferences aiyi recent policy 
statements on Career Education can be obtained from the Offiqe 
of Career Education. U.S. Office of Education. Washington. D.Q 
20202. 

6. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 as amended in 1968 
refers to training for occupations that do not require a bache- 
lor's degree. This discussion of career education is more in line 
with the concept as outlined in the Educational Amendments of 
1974, discussed above. 

7. A National Policy on Career Education, Eighth Report, 
The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 



A Proposal for Educational Work Experience 

Harry F. Silberman 



In a recent case study in the Los Angeles School District, 
this writer evaluated the effect of a planning grant on 
" career education programs;^ The results showed that not 
much happened for a variety of bureaucratic reasons, but 
perhaps the most important lesson to ber learned from 
the study was that it was probably unrealistic to expect 
large school districts to change themselves without sufc- 
stantial external leadership and support. A better 
strategy would be to find out whrft the districts do best 
and attempt to build from ther^ expanding and improv- 
ing on best existing practices and establishing national 
policies to help in the large scale dissemination of im- 
proved versions of those practices. 

By way of example, this paper describes the very im- 
pressive work experience program in the Los Angeles 
School District and describes how federal leadership 
might extend and improve on it. 

Despite all the organizational obstacles encountered 
by the planning imit in the Los Angeles School System, 
the most important opportimities for the achievement of 
the goals of career education are already to be found in 
the educational work experiences that are provided by 
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the district. Many high schools in Los Angeles bus stu- 
dents to corporations after school as a result of the 
entrepreneurial efforts of career advisors in the schools. 
For example, at one school approximately 20 students 
are receiving weekly three-hour tours of one company for 
each of 14 weeks. A second group from the same school 
is in a second phase of the program and receives on-the- 
job experience in a job area selected by the student. 
There are many benefits from such experiences. Young- 
sters have an opportunity to observe adults at work: 
how thef dress, how they treat one another, how they 
carry out their assigned tasks, and how they relate to 
subordinates and to authority. The students learn to use 
some of the tools employed by t^e regular employees 
and generally enjoy themselves and the employees usu- 
ally enjoy having them around. One girl working in a 
micro-miniature circuitry room emphasized how much 
she appreciated the help of the boss. Another young man 
who plans to go to college to become an architect or a 
lawyer said that he found the program more interesting 
and challenging than school. Such observations contrib- 
uted to the following propolsal to create an improved and 
expanded program of educational work experien^. 

To extend the work experience prograr^ of the Los 
Angeles School System, some federal agency might com- 
mission a study to explore the feasibility of implement- 
ing a network of educational work experiences across the 
nation for the purpose of assisting young people in 
achieving vital maturation skills and also for the renewal 
of ^dults who are abready employed. j 

The emphasis would be on the substantive processes 
and measures of educational output of the projecj; rather 
than primarily on input features such as the construction 
orbuildings, equipment, products, etc. The goal emphasis - 
should be on broad interpersonal coping skills aimed at 
improving motivation and maturation rather than on 
narrow occupational skills, literacy skills, etc. Too often 
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new legislation calls for the construction of buildings, 
purchase of equipment, or the creation of new organiza- 
tions to reduce illiteracy or unemployment without 
clearly defining how those resources shall be used 
achieve the goals of the program. Although one cannot 
project the entire course of development of a jiew pro- 
gram, the initial design ought to start with the intended 
outcomes and explicitly derive the necessary procedures 
and resources from an analysis of those outcomes. 

The design would include draft legislation that may be 
necessary to implement the f)rogram, for example, financ- 
ing, management, and operation of the system. It would 
also include an exemplary system to be developed in one 
state and would specify criteria and procedures for 
seleqting that state. 

The design effort can be supported with a relatively 
modest investment of federal funds and would serve to 
draw important issues into sharper focus as the concrete 
details of the design are made explicit The design docu- 
ment must, of' course, include an implementation plan 
and a coherent strategy for developing the network. 
Problems must be identified and research and develop- 
ment efforts planned for the "engineering" of solutions 
into economically and operationally feasible prograips. 
Even if the sponsoring federal agency did not choose to 
go ahead with it, the design could serve as ia vehicle for 
enlarging the discussion of national policy on the rela- 
tionship between education and work. 
' A number of auestions are raised by the above proposal 
to design a national network of educational work expen- 
enq^r Why such a bold progEtam? Why work experience? 
Why don't existing job training programs suffice? Why^ 
feasibility study— why not just implement it? What 
"might be included ill "the deslp? !^^^^ eon^ider each t)f- 
these questions. 
1. Why such a bold program? 

Despite the attractive features of the Los Angeles work 
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experience program, a relatively small proportion of the 
students in the district are enrollexi. Most students can- , 
not be acconAiodated due to limited local resources. 
While the work experience prbgrwis attract many stu- 
dents who are planning professional careers, most college 
preparatory students do not' have the opportunity to 
participate. Yet it is important that all students partici- 
pate lest the program become stigmatized as a vocational 
track. * 

More important, the severity of the youth problem de- 
mands dramatic action. Despite escalating demands on 
education, school boards of the largest districts are 
occupied more with questions of violence and vandalism 
than with curriculum. In Los Angeles alone, school vio- 
lence was said to have reached near , epidemic propor- 
tions by the chairman of the Lofi Angelies County Board 
of Supervisors. Within a six-mbnth period of 1974, he' 
cited the occurrence of five murders on campuses, 306 
assaults on teachers, 79 attacks on other employees, and 
144 assaults on school security personnel. "There were 
629 cases of possession of g\xSa and knives, and 59 in- 
stances of bombs or explosives. The dollar loss to the 
taxpayer for vandalism, arson, burglary, and theft totaled 
$3,673,682. Thus far in 1974, 80 juveniles have been 
arrested for murder." ^ The single most important school 
problem in the United States according to a recent 
Gallup Poll ^ is the lack of discipline, jhe unwillingness 
or inability oi the young to accept responsibility and to 
follow society^ rules. Another disturbing symptom is the 
increase in the adolescent suicide rate, which has nearly 
doubled in the past decade in CaUfomia.* 
2. Why use the workplace? , 
— The^woriq)lace see^^;i»^ be the- optimal- p 
proposed educational wo^t^exp§riencfe progriam for three 
reasons: the isolation of the yourw; the need for adult 
role models; and the need for. respohsibility. There seems 
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to be no alternative institution that can meet aU three of 
these concerns today. . 

Increasing isolation of young people from the mipor- 
tant economic institutions of the community depnves 
them of opportunities to be a part of adult society and 
results in feelings of importance and alienation and con- 
stitutes a serious waste of human resources. The problem 
is partially due to the present practice of segregating 
age groups into sequential compartments, first for edu- 
cation, then for productive work, and finally for retire- 
ment and leisure. . t . 

The isolation of youth is not an evil conspiracy of 
adults to deprive the young of their rights to participate. 
Rather, it is the almost uimoticed consequence of the 
vigorous striving of adults for the comfortable life. As 
Wynne points out, it is the natural result of our eflScient 
system— "efficient because of the adult tame saved from 
child care— it has increased material productivity by 
diminishing communal productivity." » WhUe adults are 
busily at work, the young are kept in school for ever 
longer periods to prepare them and to protect them from 
the hazards of the real world. We seldom pause to assess 
the high cost of this "protection." One cost is an increas- 
ingly repressive society, another cost is the lack of self- 
reliance among the young. WhUe adults proclaim their 
de^Mn to the young, that devotion is not commum- 
cated by tangible sacrifices of the good life in efforts to 
establish a sense of commvinity. 

The workplace is a logical gathering point for bringmg 
young people and adults together again, for that is 
where the important decisions are made, where the ac- 
tion is, and where contact with influential adults is 
available. That is where there is the greatest opportunity 

- for the young to-assume some-responsibility and. to. see 
what it feek like. But the young are viewed as burden- 
some and are relegated to the care of schools and other 
custodial institutions. They are unable to demand their 
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rights of membership m the powerful economic institu- 
tions of society. They lack the skills and persuasiveness 
to demand access to such organizations./ 

Need for Adult Role ModelSi Peer/ groups dominate 
school organizations. With ciistodial ratios of one adult 
to 25 youngsters, it is very unlikely that adult values 
will have much impact in those institutions. Besides, most 
teachers represent a narrow sample of college educated 
people who chose teaching as a pareer. They do not 
necessarily represent models of mature adulthodd and 
do not comprise a broad array of people 'from widely 
differing backgrounds. Most teachers have only been 
students before their teaching careers. They have not 
been employed in other roles e.g., lawyer, accountant, 

• manager, etc. Yet young people should have the oppor- 
tunity to interact ,^th men and women from a wide 
range of careers — i^is not sufficient to merely read about 
what, architects anq salesmen do. In school settings citi- 
zens, trade and professional people hav^ little opportu- 
' nity to become involved with yoimg people. 
^ Even if we selec^ted widely experienced people to ]fe 
teachers, school settm^fs would not be a sufficient environ- 
ment for educatioifblcause the context in which adults 
function (the prorae^s, the pressures and realities of 
the workplace, th J ixiformal organization, the physical 
environments) are all necessary elements for the student ^ 
Jto experience "real** Ufe. It isn't enough to have experi- 

^ enbed teachers. Students need experienced teachers in 
context of real situations. 

Need for Responsibility. Youth must be given early 
opportunities to assume responsibility affecting others 
in joint work activities. The basic nutrient of work is the 
sense that one is needed; there is no other way to gain 
adult status. In a covmtry where the roles of people in 
the communitj^i^re no longer visible to the young, it is 
especially important that they not be excluded from the 
workplace. Work settings . afford the opportunities for 
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youth to acquire vital matiUfetion skills such as negotiate 
^ ing with others to protect one's rights, helping others 
who are less able, seeking help when it is needed, and 
exercising courage and tact in holding others accountable 
to group performance standards. It is the lack of such 
coping skills rather than the absence of academic taiowl- 
edge that is most reisponsible for human diflSculties in 
life. Work settings can offer the risk, the challenge, and 
the mature role models that are necessary for youth to 
acquire self-reliance and interpersonal ^'skilfe. 
3. Why will not existing work experience programs 



Although existing work experience programs fumisn 
gratifying instances of adult employees helping* young 
people they still are in need of fundamental reform. 

For example, in the film laboratory, the employee in 
charge complains that he does not have enough time to 
help his student employees. In the drafting* rooms, the 
students are trying to Kelp each other figure out what the 
symbols they were drawing meant; the boss is too busy 
to stop for explanations. In the instrumentation room, 
two boys are given vacuum tube voltmeter Heathkits to 
build to keep them out of the way. The regular employees 
do not have time to give to the students because they are 
on a tight schedule. Two regular em«oyees standing in 
the. hall outside the computer room aij^verheard to say, 
''There is no roojn .for us in there; we can't do any work 
with all those kids around." In general, most students 
observed by thi3 writer *ere not working on real com- 
pany work; They were given make-work tasks that run 
parallel to the normal work being done. There is some 
accommodation by vdunteers who donate their time in 
explaining to the stiidents.what is going on, but tiiat time 
is m competition with their regular duties and is in scarce 
supply. It appears that these work stations simply are 
not designed to accommodate young peopla Furtoer- 
morersuch work experience programs do not provide fbr 
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those who have left school and are now working but need' 
opportunities for recurring education. 

Need to Design Jobs for Educational Purposes, Botti 
work and academic institutions have evolved uniquely 
age-graded characteristics, and simply exchanging per- 
sonnel through age quotas, recurrent education incen-' 
tives, or work experience programs will not do unless both 
institutions are structurally redesigned to accommodate 
su<5h exchange. The workplace is now specially d^igned^^ 
through years of incremental changes to exclude the 
yoimg, and any attempt to incorporate the young may 
extract heavy costs in reduced, productivity. Thus, if 
students are simply added to existing adult work groups 
one or more of the regular adult employees will be stand- 
ing around unable to do their own work. The usual 
response to this problem is to give young persons parallel 
make-work or menial work that keeps them out from 
imderfoot and allows the regular employees to. get on 
with their own schedule with minimal interference (and 
interaction). Volunteer employees donate their time in 
explaining to the students what is going on, but that time 
- is.scarce and in competition with the normal duties of the 
employee. , 

To bring young people and adidts together in a way 
that provides an effective learning environment for the 
young without sacrificing productivity and m.orale of 
regular workers requires that specific workplace^ be rede- 
signed accordingly. We must gb beyond general prescrip- 
tions about providing "meahirigfulV work experiences for 
youth, but we simply do not know how to design work ; 
roles to enhance both material and communal produc- ' 
tivity. This is not to deny that in order to teach the 
important social skills we must provide, a^. sequence of 
experiences that demand and reward responsible action. 
But more spedfic prescriptions are needed. 

A good deal can probably be done to lay a foundation 
for the acquisition of coping skills by having students 
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operate the schoor plant and assume work roles in pro- 
ductive school enterprises. The school might, for example, 
bid on public service jobs in the xonmiunity; students 
would benefit according to the success of their efforts in 
the marketplace. But the "productive'*' high school is not 
likely to be sufficient in itself to bridge the gap betweeft 
school and worK^ldp^r a^roximatiojw tp tpe work- 
place will pro]^^-t)e nec^ry. The lirucial questions 
that must "^^ss^ered mncem the .specific design fea- 
tures th^^^ "niefcessary to provide ^dubational work 
expe™n5?e'!^or the ycMHig. OfganizeS work experience 
pio^^ hte probablT better ^catijop^ experiences 
tg^^t^ij^ part-timMfrork obtained for income purposes, 
^^.itecent study of woric education programs showed 
/ students in programs that were specifically designed fqr 
educational purposes were more satisfied with their work 
than comparable students who had simply acquired part- 

timejobs.^ , . ' ■ 

TheWanpower. Institute proposes a new mtermeoiate 
agency^fled a Youth jCouncil 'to facilitate coUaboratioli 
betweei^education and the employment communities. 
They r&^n that the most serious social problem is 
presented by youth who are neither in school nor em- 
ployed. Furthermore, attempts at altering the incentives 

'of school and work sectors on behalf of youth have not 
met with much succ^. Consequently, a new community 
controlled youth council is proposed to champion the 
ri|hts of youth to gain access to important social insti- 
tutions. The new agency would be a broker between 
youth and community resources. The council is seen as 
a change agent for the reform of education and. work 
structures in the interests of youth and would perform 
cpunselm placement functions. Although 

^tabUshing a new adnfeistrafive enfi^^^ Irefonn tactic 
preferred over direct assault on existing agencies, the 
formation of the new organization does not eliminate the 
problem of designing meaningful educational work expe- 
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riences that contribute to the student's skill and courage 
in changing his own work environment. The design task 
poses questions that must be answered regardless of 
whether the responsible agent is an educational institu- 
tion, an employer, an intermediate agency such as a 
youth council, or a communal self-help organization such 

as Synanon. j . u 

The main questions, therefore, must be concerned with 
how educational work experiences can be explicitly de- 
signed to achieve a broad class of social skills in stu- 
dents, skills that are valued and sought for their own 
sake rather than as fortuitous, though welcome, by- 
products of occupational training. The class of sodal 
skills should include both self-control and self-assertive 
elements. Students should learn to stand up for their 
rights and to confront others when necessary to correct 
inequities. They must also learn to make and keep com- 
ipitments and to assume responsibiUty affecting others. 
Some writers refer to these as "affective'! skills. Cumu- 
latively, these social skills comprise the attributes that 
arte collectively referred to as "good character'' in the 
mature adult. Such social outcomes aie acquired in 
accordance with the same principles of learning that 
govern the acquisition of other simpler forms of cogni- 
tive behavior and a "curriculum" of work experiences 
can be designed to optimize their acquisition. 

In educational work experience programs, students 
should advance to higher levels of responsibiUty as soon 
as they are able to handle it rather than when they are 
old enough, have the right credential, or happen by 
chance to meet the right person. The interactive demands 
made on students should be carefuUy escalated to teach 
the student to cope with a variety of people at different 
leyMsiMan^o 

via different media (memo, face-to-face, telephone), 
concerning a wide range of topics. Students should also 
be held accountable for their performance. Where posi- 
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tive feedback to the students is contingent upon their 
exhibiting mature behavior, where the incentives reward 
them for helping others and for asking for h^p when 
needed, but where counterproductive and infantile forms 
of behavior are not rewarded or actively chastised, we 
can expect to observe with increasing frequency the 
more adult forms. 

Perhaps the educational goals of work experience gan 
be achieved by manipulating job features in response to 
individual differences among students. Thus, for less 
mature students job structures can be arAnged to pro- 
vide a planned array of tasks, varying along a gradient 
of task diflSculty and with ample opportunity for nonwork 
activities with adults. Flexible time schedules can also.be 
arranged to permit free passage back and forth between 
school and work. The clarity , of the work tasks can be 
enhanced in many ways: performance expectations can 
be made suflBciently explicit so, that the relationship be- 
tween the job and the total scheme of life of the organi- 
zation is easy, to discern; advancement procedures can 
be clearly specified and tied to agreed upon standards of 
merit; ports of entry into the organization and points of 
control or authority in the organization can be identified 
for students. The composition of regular employees and 
of student workers comprising work teams could also be 
controlled to insure complementarity of abilities and 
attitudes. For more mature students job structures ean 
more nearly approximate existing features of the work- 
place. *^ . . . . 

If a large-scale public employment appropriation is 
levied, there exists a prime^opportlmity to coi^yinoe legis- 
lators of the importance of specifying in such legislation 
that the funds be used to t)urchase jobs with certain 
design features to~maximize^the developmentrOf-matura^ 
tion skills in young employees. The effort to accomplish 
this objective is justified by the promise of restoring in 
our youth respect for themselves and for others. 
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Need for Recurring Education. If traihing is an im- 
portant element in providing skills so j^t people can 
have access to job openings, then retrs^^g or recurring 
education is equally important since most people com- 
plete their schooling at an early age and never return, 
and some jobs become obsolescent and others come into 
great demand. Our present linear pattern of full-time 
schooling for as long as one can persist, followed by a 
sudden transition to a lifetime of -full-time work with 
higher status and earnings for those who can afford to 
stay in scl^pol the longest, is unfair and wasteful of 



humlm talent. 

Reform proposals^ to allow students to complete the 
mandatory portion of their educaition in early adolescence 
and giving them a certain number of a4ditional years 
entitlement to education, usable at any time during their 
lives, may help to resolve the dualism resulting from the 
linear "schooling-first" pattern by replacing it with recur- 
ring cycles of work and education. This might be accom- 
plished by reducing the mandatory attendance age to 14 
yeaiis and giving all'students an entitlement or a voucher 
for a certain sum which could be redeemed by any 
organization that has been accredited by a publicly ac- 
countable agency as capable of providing valid education 
.services. The agency would redeem the vouchers, and the- 
students could use their education entitlement at recur- 
ring periods throughout their lives whenever it is most 
needed for retraining. Recurring education would help to 
solve the problem of age segregation by opening up tem- 
porary work experience slots made vacant by adults who 
are on sabbatical • leaves. Young people might helj^ to 
cover part of the responsibiliti^lsireviously held by the 
adults who are off from their regiJAr jobs for retraining. 
4.^ Why a feasibility studyfh*'^^^ ■ 

Why not simply imp|rfaent the program if ^t is such a 
godd idea? Two imfljrtant reasons for careful planning 
are problems of finmicing and organizjt^nal obstacles. 
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Available Financing, If every person in our society, 
young and old, is" to have a choice of attending a variety 
of educational -work experience programs in several or- 
ganizations during the course of his life, the problem of 
financing must be resolved. In addition to existing pro- 
gram funds that can be reallocated, local and st*^ edu- 
cational revenues are logical candidates to assume part 
of the revenue burden but there are additional candi- 
dates. The Comprehensive Employment and Traiiung 
Act provides public employment funds that are appro- 
" priate to this purpose. In a summary of a conference on 
recurrent education, Mushkin® outlines a niunber-t>f 
other financing alternatives that may be equally appli- 
cable to a program of education and recurrent education 
via a network of educational work experiences: 

• Creating a market for funding loans through banks 
perhaps guar^mteed by the Federal government; 
such loans to be repaid with interest or out of some 
fixed percent of future income. 

• Tax incentives for individuals and for corporations 
geared to the amoimt of private efifort or public 
benefit obtained. 

• Expanding social insurance programs financed by 
employers and employees (e.g., unemployment in- 
surance, social security) . 

• Establishing a lifetime educational credit plan by a 
special tax, an income tax, or out of general rev- 
enues of the Federal government. 

' • Company and civic agency m-kind contributions in 

the form (Jf structural reforms (fletable work sched- 
ules, released tune, short work week, etc.) that 
make it possible for employees to participate in the 
educatio^ work experience programs. 

The system for passing the costs of an educational 
work experience program that is available to youth and 
adults/should be made contingent on an organization's 
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contribution to the external costs they presently impose 
on society by excluding certain age groups and by their 
consumption of education. Organizations that are v6ry 
exclusive and that depend heavily on. highly educated 
staffs should probably pay more, and equitable proce- 
dures for implementation are needed. 

On the distribution of funds, those who most need 
support for participating in educational work experience 
programs should receive special help, and measures of 
need should be developed. 

Probably the particular form in which the funds are 
distributed is less important than the contingencies that 
are used to schedule the amount, frequency, and peri- 
odicity of the payments. For example, .should more reg- 
ular, frequent, and greater amounts of money be devoted 
to work experience programs as a fvmction of need fac- 
tors, e.g., unemployment rate, occupational shortage, age, 
sex, race, and population density? Or should greater 
emphasis be placed on reinforcing effective program 
performance by giving more support to programs that are 
most helpful to students, most educationally productive, 
most eflScient, most active in job search and placement? 
Principles of learning would suggest an incremental 
approach in which support patterns would successively 
approximate the goals of the progr^. It might be pos- 
sible to analyze the . goals of the program and write 
performance contracts with employers to provide differ- 
ential payments for a hierarchy of student outcomes so 
that the achievement of higher level generalizeable social" 
skills results in progressively greater compensation ;aue 
to their difficulty of accomplishment. There are problems 
with this, of course, the"p9ssibility of creaming for one, 
the problems of measurement for anothier, but these com- 
ments are meant to suggest directions rather than serv- 
ing as a prescription of what needs to be done. 

Government has a variety of fisc^Jnstruments at its 
disposal to promote greater opportunity for young people 
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to participate in educational work experiences alongside 
adults and these tools can be used in such a way as to 
avoid runaway inflation, depletion of natural resources, 
or radical political upheaval. 

Obstacles to Reform, The creation of a network of 
educational jobs to be made available to persons of all 
age levels for the attainment of the objectives of career 
education comes up against the fact that, as Wirtz* has 
so eloquently put it, "While the case for change is in the 
minds and hopes of scattered millions, the case for things 
as they are is in the hands of two or three strongly en- 
trenched bureaucracies." One reason for the difficulty of 
implementing changes in the workplace to accommodate 
the young is self-interest, 

^ There is a balance of power among vested bureaucratic 
interests at all levels of education and work, with exclu- 
sive control over present arrangements. On the other 
hand, there is little public pressure for career education 
reform; only a handful of politically ineffective scholars 
are interested in the gap between school and work, and 
few with any power would care lo invite a confrontation 
with those vested groups which have a well-honed ability 
to defend their turf. 

Vocational and manpower training agencies have few 
productive linkages and considerable duplication, over- 
lap, and conflict as they compete for funding and for 
control over programs. Programs for youth are numer- 
ous and fragmented. There have been endless struggles 
among administrative bureaus at all levels of government 
regarding who should control training prpgrams, each 
with its own constituency, including legislators and 
special interests who stand to benefit from the program. 
These groups fiercely defend themselves and occasionally 
evaluate themselves by carefully seleci^g contractors 
who will bring in a positive report with rerommendations 
for additional appropriations. ^ 

Educators often express concern that the private sec- 
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tor may assume too much control over the education 
process; it has been only a few years since the American 
Federation of Teachers ied its campaign against per- 
formance contracting experiments over concern for non- 
teaching personnel, assuming educational functions. 

Students themselves are not very eager ta move into 
the community and assume responsibilities in work* 
experience programs. They enjoy the school campus and, 
aside from its repressive features, find ample opportu- 
nity there to become acquainted with members of the 
opposite sex and to socialize with their peers. 

On the work side, employers are generally eloquent at 
school-industry banquets but when it comes to relin- 
quishing responsibility to young people, they reveal that 
they don't really trust young people with much respon- 
sibility while readily acknowledging that responsibility is 
precisely what yq^mg people need. There simply is not 
enough responsibility to go around, they say, andjbe- 
sides, "teenagers iaren't dependable, aren't mature, aifen't 
well trained," all the qualities that might be acquired* 
with a little trust and opportunity. Profits come first. 
Redesign of jobs to accommodate the young is probably 
a threat to many managers who have not yet even enter- 
tained the idea of hiring people under the age of 21. 

Union leaders have also been deeply involved in various 
aspects of career education at the national, state, and 
local levels. They assume the role of champion of indus- 
try-education programs, and yet their actions often 
seem to h4 overwhebningly governed by anxieties over 
students displacing employed workers. 

Licensing and credentialism, often a protective vehicle 
for the public interest, sometimes stands in the way of 
reform and serves vested interests in restricting the flow 
of new labor in\o^the labor market and impedes the 
mobility of labor within the labor markei^^^a (p. jeo) 
The use of credentials for effectively practicing age 
discrimination in hiring makes it very difficult for young 
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people to gain employment in the primary labor market. 
If the credential \Yas a genuine indication of proficiency 
in those jobs for which the credentials were prerequisite, 
there would be little concern. But Freedman's data on 
the use of credentials to provide job shelters by limiting 
the population of admissible job applicants'^ and Berg's 
data on the lack of congruence between credentials and 
actual job requirements raises serious questions aboujk the 
possible social disutility of unchecked' credentialismr. 
Most licensing boards are exclusively composed of li- 
censed practitioners with a conflict of interest who are 
unlikely to voluntarily sacrifice their advantage in the 
market. But court action such as the Griggs v, Duke 
Power Company case is beginning to challenge invalid 
licensing and such action is likely to grow. 

The effort to overcome these difficulties probably ire- 
quires that Wirtz's ''scattered njilliona" be organized into 
a commorr voice to insist that preventive measures, such 
as a national network of educational jobs be substituted 
for the usual remedial measures in the youth labor 
market that never seem to work. People must be con-^ 
vinced that their government has to assume responsibil- 
ity for bold solutions in the face of opposing self-interest 
because, ''No pluralist society has worked unless its k^y.' 
institutions take responsibility for the common good." 
(p. 349) : ^ — 

5. What features might be included^n the ^proposal? 

One feature would be the enaU^|: nl^t legislation' 
required for the program. For example, legislation will be^^ 
required for.crea'lingla major publ?^^ployroeijt program 
to provide^thjs op'FK)rtiinities for educatjonajr^work expe- 
rience. Le^i^ati6n may. also^be re^uireci to fix responsi-^'' 
bility for^ the program. .Ideally the . prc^gram would be > 
idmini^red by a ^^gle ageni^jjp^nsible for allrits 
iimctionSi whetiier ^^egf be concerned with education^ 
vocations manppwei^- or^^^bor.^A distinct allocation of^ 
responsibility aij^dl^ authori^ n^hiR help to avoid '^thg^ 
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fragmentation and jurisdiction problems that wefe cited 
in our case study and which also typically demand so 
much attention among bureau perlonnel in Washington. 
' Finally, draft legislation may bQ needed to provide for 
the registration, accreditation, and supervision of edu- 
cational work experience sites by the 50 states. Educa- 
tion is still a state responsibility and the states would 
presumably assume the task of regulation and mainte- 
nance of educational standards. 

A second feature might include the financing pro- 
cedures to be used. For example, entitlements or vouch- 
ers might be used to pay for the educational work^xpe- 
riences whenever they are needed during the person's 
lifetime; such vouchers to be redeemable at accredited 
workplaces in private or public sectors. 

A third feature ,might include changes in schools that 
are necessary to ease the transition to the workplace. For 
example, as^mentioned earlier, productive school enter- 
prises could prepare students for the program. Gradua- 
* tion requirements will also have to include credits to be 
' earned by the educational work experiences. Compulsory 
attendance laws may have to be modified. 

A fourth feature might include the establisTiment of 
intermediate community agencies such as the Youth 
Councils proposed by the National Manpower Institute 
to augment the guidance and placement functions of the 
schools and to facilitate the recurring education of adults. 

A fifth ^feature might specify how' public and private 
organizations could set up a departmfpt or branch, hav- 
ing responsibility for a productive activity vital to the 
organization, but that also has an educational respon- 
sibility for helping young people develop responsibility 
and other social skills, and for helping in the renewal of 
adult workers. This branch or department would prob- 
ably have an associated research and development capac- 
ity to redesign work stations and to "engineer" work 
experiences to insure that the intended social goals are 
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achieved. Local educators might be included as part of 
these research teams to help with such work. 

These features are only a start It has always been 
impressive to see the number of creative ideas that are 
generated from the field once a federal agency assumes 
leadership by setting a direction. Now we need to find 
an agency that is willing to take on such a risk. 
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Population, Labor Force and 
Employment Opportunity 



Emerging social policy as discussed in the first section is 
going to have to cope-, with some major new dimensions 
of the youth probl^. These stem from significant re- 
versals in form in ^ wide spectrum of matters ranging 
from alterations in the demographic profile of this coun- 
try to new patterns of school attendance and labor 
market participation on the part of young people with 
corresponding impacts on their rates of employment and 
unemployment. The three papers in this section present 
the factual materials, which bear on these changes and 
assess some of their portents. 
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TJie New Worker — Implications of 
Demographic Trends 
Howard F. Hayghe 



The postwar "baby boom" generation which crowded 
the school system in the 1950s and 19608 and subse- 
quently swelled the ranks of young workers is moving 
into the cohorts of mature (over age 25) workers, A new 
generation of youths, bom during a period of declining 
fertility and rising affluence, is now beginning to enter 
the labor force. This new generation is smaller. As a 
consequence, over the remainder Qf the decade, the num- 
ber of youths in the labor force will grow more slowly 
and will decline during the 1980s. 

Over the period including the last part of the 1970s 
and all of the 1980s, the characteristics of the youthful 
(16 to 24 years old) labor force will change. In response 
to declining fertility, the proportion who are teenagers 
will decrease in this period. At the same time, the pro- 
portion who are women will increase. Blacks will probably 
continue to face many barriers to employment even 
though they, like all young workers, will be better edu- 
icated.* 
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The 19708 ' ' ... 

The number of youths in the labor force grew rapidly 
during the first part of the 19708, but this g«>wth wiU 
slow during the remainder of the decade. Between 1970 
and the first half of 1974, the number of young men and 
women 16 to 24 yfears old in the total labor force grew 
by about 2.6 million to rgjoh 22.5 million. During the 
remainder of the 1970s, growth wiU be much slower. By 
1980 there will be 23.8 million 16 to 24 year olds m the 
labor force, a net rise from 1974 of only 1.3 miUion. This 
increaseiwill be among 20 to 24 year olds, partially offset 
by a 500,000 decline in the number of teenagers. 

The number of young men in the labor force will rise 
at a slower pace during the latter part of the seventies 
than during the earUer part. Between 1970 and 1974, ■ 
the number of young men in the labor force rose by 1.2 
million, a 10 percent increase. However, between 1974 
-and the end of the decade, the number will rise by only 
4 percent, due primarily to declines in the number of 
teenagers. Likewise, the number of young women in the 
labor force, which rose quite rapidly between 1970 and 
1974 (a 17 percent increase), will increase by only 8 
percent during the latter part of the decade, a rise con- 
centrated, as with the men,«mong 20 to 24 year olds'. 

During the latter part of the 1970s, women will domi- 
nate the increase in the number of young people m the 
labor force. Between 1970 and 1974, the mcrease m the 
total labor force was about equally divided between men 
and women. But, during the remainder of the decade, 
about 59 percent of the rise in the number of youths m 
the labor force will be young women. As a result, women 
as a proportion of the labor force wiU increase, nsmg 
from 40.9 percent in 1970 to 43.1 percent in 1980. 

This increase in the number and proportion of women 
in the labor force reflects current social trends which are 
likely to continue into the future. Basically, women are 
having fewer babies than in the past. They are post- 
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poning their first child and intending to have fewer 
children.2 ThUs, jit the beginning of their careers, young 
women are ablejto spend more time in the labor force. 
As a result, th^ are able to become l^etter established in 
their jobs, acquiring job-related skills so that should 
they leave the labor force for any protracted period to 
Yjfiar and care for children, they are better prepared than 
women in the past to find jobs when they re-enter the 
labor force. 

The fact that young women are postponing their first 
child and expressing intentions to limit the number of 
future births is undoubtedly""iinked to the changing 
aspirations of women in our society. The idea that a 
great many women can best find personal fulfillment 
outside their traditional housekeeping role is widely 
accepted. Young women particularly seem to be becom- 
ing more career oriented. Thus, it is not surprising to 
see the labor force rates bf these women, even mothers 
of young children, rising. ^ 

Even though the fertility level of Negroes® has been 
declining,, it remains higher than that of whites. As a 
result, the number of black youths in the population and 
labor force is expected to increase between 1974 and 1980. 
The number of black youths in the labor force will rise 
at a rapid pace during this period,-on the order of 23 
percent, while there will be little change among the 
whites. Thus, the racial composition of the youthful 
labor force wilf be altered— in 1980 14 percent will be 
black compared to 12 percent in 1974.* 
• As is well known, Negro youths have a high unem- 
ployment rate — about twice that of white youths. In 
1973, the unemployment rate of Negroes under age 25 ^, 
was 20.4 percent compared with 9.1 percent for whites. 
For black teenagers, it was even wo^se — 30.2 percent 
compared with 12.6 percent for whites. In addition, 
employed black youths are more likely to be in low pay- 
ing jobs, while others do not even enter, or drop out of, 
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the labor force because of discouragement over their 
prospects of finding a job. 

The black youth is often confronted by a series of 
familial, institutional ahd economic influences that re- 
strict his ability to compete successfully in the labor 
market.^ More often than whites, Negroes come from 
one-parent homes. In March 1974, 32 percent of all 
Negro families had a female head, compared with 10 per- 
cent of the whites. In over half the Negro families headed 
by women, chiklren were present. Apart from the psy- 
chological eke/cts of being raised in a fatherless home, 
one serious obstacle confronting children in these fam- 
ilies is pS&verty which forces them to leave school early 
to seek jobs for which they are not qualified. In 1972, 
median income for Negro families headeJby women was 
only $3,840 comparedNyith $12,137 for white families 
headed by a married man.® Also, many Negro youths 
have attended inner city or segregated rural schools, 
which are often inferior to those attended by a majority 
of the whites. Finally, racial prejudice continually con- 
fronts them in their search for a good job. 

These factors are powerful barriers frustrating many 
black youths. Hopefully, some means will be found to 
alleviate these obstructions. But, for the remainder, of 
the decade, it seems likely that the level of unemploy- 
ment among blackyouths will remain high, aiid-q[iay eVen 
rise if our economic situation'deteriorates. C \ 

To summarize: Over the rest'of the decade, the nimi- 
ber of youths in the labor force will continue tO' rise, 
although at a slower .pace than in earlier years. The in- 
creases will be among older youths who are genercJly 
looking for career type jobs. The proportion who are 
teenagers, many of whom are students seeking part year 
or part time jobs, will decline. * * 

Women will become an increasingly important pa#t of ^ 
the labor force. If current trends continue, the career 
aspirations of young women will lead them to compete 
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for jobs iri traditionally male dominated industries and 
occupations. Furthermore, a growing proportion of 
motliers, with problems unique to their family respon- 
sibilities, will also be looking for a. place in the labor 
market. 

Finally, the number of young Negroes in the labor 
force wUl grow quite rapidly. These young people will be 
better educated and will have higher expectations than 
blacks in earlier years. Yet, the barriers to employment 
which have "confronted Negroes in the past remain largely 
intact, and black youths are likely to experience high, 
frustrating levels of unemployment. This problem wilj in- 
crease in size as the number of young blacks in the labor 
force increases. 
The 1980s 

The" labor market situation facing the young worker 
during the 1980's will differ from that of the latter part 
of the 1970s. As the size of the youthful labor force de- 
creases, competition for Starting level jobs in many areas 
may decrease. However, offsetting to some extent the 
advantage due to a declining labor force, the pace of 
economic growth is projected to decrease. The average 
annual rates of increase of some key indicators are shown 
Ibelow^: 

1968-80 1980-85 
1955-68 (projected) (projected) 

Gross National Product 

(1972doUars) ^ 3.2 4.0 3.2 

Personal Income 

(current doUar) 6.3 8.0 6.5 

Employment 

(count of jobs) * 1-6 1.9 1.2 

Educational levels will be a key factor as well. For 
those whose educational level is below the norm, labor 
market difficulties may increase due to the fact that the 
number of jobs requiring only relatively low educational 
levels will rise slowly. Those workers whose educational 
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lew is are high will be in demand, but, in some areas an 
oversupply of college graduates may develop, intensifying 
competition for jobs. 

The basic feature of the youthful labor force in the 
1980s will be a sustained decrease in the number of 
youths in the population and hence in the labor force 
stemming from continuing declines in the fertility 
rates. Between 1980 and 1985, the decreases will pe pri- 
marily among teenagers, but in the period 1985 to 1990, 
they will be among those 20 to 24 years old. By sex, the 
decline will be uneven; over the whole period,, the number 
of men in the labor force will decline faster than that of 
women as cultural and social changes continue to pro; 
mote labor force participation by women. 

Between 1980 and 1985, the number of 16 to 24 year 
olds in the population will drop from 37.5 to 34.4 million. 
About 77 percent of this decline will be among teenagers. 
This population decline will be reflected, of course, in a 
decline in the number in the labor force of about 1.6 
million, again, mostly teenagers. The decline will be 
among white youths while the number of blacks will re- 
' main steady. 

By sex, the decline in the number wdll be primarily 
ainpng men. The number of men will decline by about 
1.1 million, or 66 percent of the net decrease in the num- 
ber of youths in the labor force, "^^e declihe in the num- 
ber of women will be offset by rising labor force partici- 
pation if current trends in family size and economic 
aspirations of women continue. 

During the latter half of the decade» their population 
will drop even further, by 2.8 million. However, during 
this period the declines will be concentrated among the 
20 to 24 year age group. Likewise, labor force declines 
amounting to 1.9 million will be amjjng the 20 to 24 year 
old group. In the second, as in the first half of the decade, 
the number of young women in the labor force will de- 
cline far more slowly than the number of men. 
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Because the number of women in the labor force is 
projected to decline more slowly than men during the 
1980s, women as a proportion of the total labor force 
will continue increasing. As noted before, in 1980 43.1 
percefit of the 16 to 24 year old labor force will be com- 
posed of women; by 1990 that proportion will be 44.4 
percent. " 

Jobs in the 1980s |or which the undereducated can 
qualify^ will be growing only very slowly. During the first 
half of the 1980s, the professional and technical categoiy 
will grow the fastest, despite continuing declines in pri- 
mary and secondary education and cutback^ in the de- 
mand for engineers. Employment in managerial and 
clerical jobs is expected to rise-as well, but>not as fast as 
in professional occupations. For persons with high school 
or college educations these developments will be helpful. 
However, among blue collar workers, operatives and non- 
farm laborers are expected to grow rather slowly as 
technological advances decrease the demand for these 
relativdy unskilled workers.® Thus, for the underedu- 
cated, employment growth is likely to be in'a^kas in 
which they are not quali^i^;to compete for jobs. 

An examination pi projected job openings for the 
period 1972-1985 shows^lie same story. Over 61 million 
openings will occur during this period due to growi:h and 
replacement. About 20 percent of this growth wiii be in 
professional and technical occupations and 28 percent in 
clerical occupations, most of which will require at least a 
high school diploma. On the other hand, jobs in cate- 
gories such as' operatives, and farm an3"nonf arm occiipa- 
tions which often do not have high educational require- 
ments will grow by only 14 percent. 
Educational Attainment 

The educational level of young workers is expected to 
rise. By 1990, there will be proportionally more college 
and high school graduates in the labor force than in 
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1980. At the same time, the proportion with less than 
four years "of high school will decline rapidly. (However, 
the absolute levels of college educated persons may 
differ in the future from the projections in this paper, if, 
as is possible, the current trend of declining proportions 
of high school graduates enrolled in college continues.®) 

The 1980s, like the 1970s, will undoubtedly be marked 
by a rapid pace of technological innovation. Jobs will 
often become more complex as different technologies and 
procedures are introduced, requiring well-educated, « 
skilled workers to perform them. 

To meet this demand, the proportion of well-educated • 
workers will grow rapidly. In fact, between 1980 and 
1990, the Aumber of 16 to 24 year old college graduates 
will rise by 6 percent (at a time when the number of 
young men and women in the labor force will decline by 
15 peircent). The proportion of college graduates will rise 
faster among women (10.6 percent) than among men 
(2.8 percent). ^ 

Unfortunately, this rapid growth in the number and 
proportion of collie graduates could lead to an over- 
supply relative to demand in some fields such as pri- 
mary and secondary education or engineering. The U.S. 
economy has been successful in the past in absorbing the 
'growing number of college graduates and thus optimism 
with respect to emplojmient prospects of highly educated 
workers in the future is warranted. Some attention 
should be given to this problem to reduce the possibility 
ol the occurrence of the following: 

. . . The recent employment experience of new college 
graduates suggests that their short-term employment ^ 
prospects may be quite sensitive to cyclical changes in 
the economy and to the changing mix of demand for 
highly trained professional and technical workers in 
particular fields. 

. . . These highly qualified workers may also displace 
increasing numbers qf less educated workers in occu- 
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pations which have formerly been the preserve of 
those without college educations, particularly if the 
kinds of jobs which typically have been held by coIt 
lege graduates do not increase fast enough to- absorb 
the prospective growth of college graduate jobseekers. 
The upgrading of job requirements already observed 
suggests that the employers' expectations with respect 
to the educational qualifications of their prospective 
-^employees tend to rise with increases in such qualifi- 
cations of the jobseekers themselves. Thus, if college 
graduates are forced to seek jobs which have not 
traditionally attracted them, they are likely to be 
hired in preference to the less educated, quite apart 
from the actual education needed to perform these 
jobs adequately. Should such displacement take place 
on a large scale, the potential consequences could be 
damaging both to the college-educated workers and to 
the less educated workers they displace. For the 
former, limited opportunity to utilize and develop the 
skills and perspectives acquired in college could give 
rise to alienation, frustration, and other problems 
associated with this type of underemployment. For 
the latter, the prospect of competition with the edu- 
cationally advantaged for jobs and promotions could 
also give rise to serious strains.^** 
For young persons whose educational levels are below 
the norm, the 19808 will be difficult. As noted above, the 
skill levels required by many jobs will be increasing, and, 
employment growth will be in those occupational groups 
requiring high levels of education. Thus, even though 
their number and proportion are expected to decrease, 
jobfinding will remain an uncertain proposition for them. 
They may .well find themselves involved in unequal com- 
petition for jobs with better educated workers and thus 
increasingly relegated to low skill, low pay, dead end, 
jobs. 

Conclusion 

The size and the age-sex-race composition of the 
youthful labor force are going to change over the next 
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15 years in response to both fertility trends and the 
growing labor force participation among women. 

For the remainder of the decade> the niimber of young 
workers will rise, but more slowly than during the early 
19708. Subsequently, during the 19808, the number will 
decline. Over the entire period, 20 to 24 year olds will 
increasingly dominate the youthful labor force. The pro- 
portion who are teenagers will decline, from nearly 40 
percent in 1974 to 32 percent in 1985, rising somewhat to 
34 percent in 1990. 

Current trends of increasing labor force participation 
among women will continue over the next decade and a 
half. The labor force participation rates of young women 
will rise and they will compose an increasing share of the 
labor force. Also, if current trends continue, a growing 
proportion of young Wjj^nien will be competing for jobs 
in the same areas as men. 

The number of black youth in the labor force will rise 
at least until 1980, even though black fertility levels are 
declining. However, the barriers that are creating high 
imemployment among them now will continue to prevent 
success in the job market imless they are alleviated. 

Educational levels will continue to rise, but this will 
present two distinct problems. On the one hand, there 
may be an oversupply of college graduates relative to the 
nimiber of jobs in certain fields. On the other hand, jobs 
for those who ate relatively imdereducated will probably 
become less available in an economy where technological 
progress will remain rapid. • 

One of the major problems facing manpower policy 
planners, as in the past, is likely to be the high imem- 
ployment rates of black youths. The many social and 
economic problems confronting Negro youths as they try 
to find jobs have not yet been significantly alleviated. 
,, Thu8, a multi-faceted 'approach will have to be taken to 
lower the barriers against employment of these youth. 
The problems of not enough jobs for both the tmder- 
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-^aOTafed^youifi^ |nd college graduates will unique. 
Ways^/^11 have\o be fipund to steer college students into 
|^i§.whfefe there ^'v^be^K dejiland for workers with 
coUlgfe^ining. Ai&)T Should ^ oversuppUfe of xolleie 
p^duates m cer6iin areks develop, methods will h^^ to 
be folbd to channel the excess intp related areas. 
^"With the increasferg levels of educa^pn jDf the wpflc 
force c6tnfcined wilrf Uie iricBteasing t^hrtologiiSal l^^T^ 
a^freat many jojtjs, probl/eAs of finding^ gpi^^plpy- 
ment |dr the underedi|cated will intensify, -jM^th^ 
their number and proportfott are liltely t6|WcU^e ovfit 
the period. Jrograms to ej|icat^ ari4 tr^in|ffleg^".peQple 



will be fe8sential.'C^mpounfi^ f a<i^ 

that employers Vre iending fo rais^thle eAui^tional re 
quifemerite of marry jabs higher than^-what actually 
needed^to perform the necessary^tasks. Thus, it may bfe 
necessary to devise some employ er-ofiente^ approach to 
analyze educational requirements of Jobsw* 

It almost goes without saying that the solutions to 
these employment problems among black j^tith, college 
graduates, and the undereducated depend upon our 
success in maintaining an adequate number pf jobs for 
these young people. If young blacks are to find jobs, if 
college graduates are to be able to find jobs commensu- 
rate to their education and skills, and if undereducated 
youths are to get meaningful jobs, then manpower policy 
has to center on creating these jobs. 

Women will be an increasing proportion of the labor 
force. But, as their role in American society is changing 
and will continue to change, so will their role in the labor 
force. Young women will be staying in the labor force 
longer and more young women with children will be 
working. Further, women are likely to continue to entei^ 
male-dominated industries and occupations in search of 
better pay and better careers. Thus, as the role of women 
in the labor market changes, they may require new or 
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different types of assistance than in the past as they seek 
to establish careers. 

Obviously, many of the problems that the changing 
composition of the youthful labor force will present to 
manpower policy planners wiU be familiar ones. However, 
there will be new problems. In many cases, existing 
policies and programs may be adapted or rechann^led to 
help ease the transition of youth from school to work. 
But, infirther instances, different policies and progranis 
may be required. 

Notes 

1. This paper is based largely* upon projections of the labor 
force prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sfatistics. See: Denis 
K Johnston, "The U.S. Labor Force: Projections to 1990." 
Monthly Labcft Review, July 1973, pp. 3-13 and reprinted as 
Special Labor Force Report 156; also. Denis F. Johnston. "Edu- 
cation of Workers: Projections to 1990." Monthly Labor Review, 

« November 1973, pp. 22-30, reprinted as Special Labor Force Re- 
port 160. 

The assumptions the projections in this paper are based on 
are detailed in the above. Briefly, they are: over the period of 
the projection, women will have, on average, 2.1 children (Series 
E population projections); mortality levels will fall slowly; net 
annual immigration will average 400,000 persons; the size of the 
Armed Forces will remain at 2 million; there will be no major 
legislative or social changes affecting the labor force and no 
changes in the current definitions of "labor forc^." "employ- 
ment" or "unemplojrment." 

2. See. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports. Series P-23, No. 49. "Population of the United States, 
Trends and Prospects: 1950-1990," pp. 12-17. 39-40. 66-68. 

3. Data for the category "Negro and other races" is used to 
rep^resent Negro workers though the data include other minority 
races. Blacks represent about 89 percent of the larger group. 

4. See. Sophia Travis, "The U.S. Labor Force: Projections to 
1985." Monthly Labor Review, February 1970. pp. 3^12. re- 
printed as Special Labor Force Report 119. 

These are the latest available labor force projections by race. 

5. See, Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart III background 
paper for The Job Crisis for Black Youth, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Task Force on Employment Problems of Black 
Youth, pp. 49-52. 
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6. See, U.S. Bu^au of the Census. Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-60, No. 90. "Money Inqome in 1972 of Families 
and Perpons in the United States." , \ ^ 

7. See, Ronald E. Kutscher. "The U.S. Economy in 1985: A 
summary of BLS projections/; Bulletin 1^09, p. 27. 

8. See Neal H. Rosenthal, ibid, pp. 18-21. 

9. See Kopp Michelotti. "Employment of High School Grad- 
uates and Dropouts, October 1973." Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1974. p. 50. 

10. Johnston, "Education of Workers: Projections to 1990. 

11. Detailed data on population, labor force, employment by 
major occupation group and educational attainment, current and 
projected can be found in Manpower Report of the President, 
April 1975, Statistical Appendix, particularly Tables E-1 through 
E-ll, pp. 308-316. 
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Youth Employment and Career Entry 



The purpose of this paper is a limited one. It is an at- 
tempt to provide some perspective on the high teenage 
unemployment rate, which is the only widely recognized 
and the only available measure of youth employment , 
problems; how it has gotten so high; and what it means 
and does not mean. Any such examination leads to a 
look at labor force behavior as well, to what is happening 
to youth employment arid to the nature of the relation- 
ship between the teenage employment experience and 
"career entry," although teenage employment and 
"careers" are not, of course, the same thing. 

There is no attempt here to prescribe the proper means 
of readymg youth for successful career entry, much too 
large a subject for one paper. However, there are a num- 
ber of important considerations arising from the discus- 
sion of teenage unemployment and the present character 
of employment entry which should be kept in mind in 
shaping a smoother transition from school to work. These 
will be brought together in the paper. 

It should be noted ^t the outset that this paper almost 
wholly concerns high school leavers and their early em- 
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plo3anent experience, and not that of the college student 
or graduate. 

Unemployment 

There are several reasons for an examination of the 
character of teenage unemployment. One is that public 
discussion of the "youth problem" has been closely tied 
to high youth unemployment rates and the impact of 
the World War II baby boom on the Irfbor market of the 
1960s. > 

Another is that the character of teenage employment 
and unemployment has changed over the years, a matter 
of con^derable significance for P9licy, often not widely 
understood, and in fact, frequently misunderstood. 

Still another is that during the late 1960s, and in the 
last several years research on such matters became both 
more voluminous and more sophisticated. Its conclusions 
have not, however, been brought together in ways making 
them easily available for use in policy consideration. 

Perhaps the most important reason of all is the need 
to look at a situation where the most used measure of a 
problem is not very helpful in policy, and represents a 
clear case study of a situation where failure to measure 
the right problems can lead to the wrong policies or 
simply lead nowhere at all. 
r. The New Teenage Labor Force ^ 
^ The Teenage Labor Force is Increasingly— And Will 
i Soon Be Largely— an In-School Labor Force 

The existence of high teenage unemployment rates has 
conjured in our nunds the image of a school leaver, 
graduate or dropout, looking for work and unable to find 
it. There are, of course, many young people in that situ- 
ation. More frequently however, the youth labor force, 
whether employed or unemployed, can be identified with 
young people in school. 

In 1953, there were a total of 3.5 million teenagers 
employed. Only one million of them were in school. By^ 
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1960 1.7 million out of 4.0 million employed teenagera 
were in school. A decade later, the majority were in 
school: 3.2 million employed in-schoolers as compared 
with 2.6 million out of school. T^ie pattern^ of imemploy- 
ment followed closely, to the ^int that by 1970, 0.6 
million out of a total of 1.1 million unemployed teenagers 
were in school and looking for work.^ The time is coming 
when teenage employment and unemployment will for 
the most part be identified with the schooling period of 
life, rather than reflecting the movement from school and 
entry into adulthood, as in times past. 
" The situation is the product of two trends, one well- 
known, the other probably less so.^ An ever increasing 
proportion of teenagers is in school, as more young people 
finish high school and more of those (at least until re- 
cently) go on to college. Thus, even with a constant 
proportion of in-school teenagers working, the proportion 
of all teenagers employed who are in-schoolers woxUd be 
rising. 

The talk about the disenchantment of youth with 
work, high youth unemployment rates, "discouraged* 
workers," the increasing proportion of high schoolers 
coming from families able to send their teenagers on to 
college and the rising affluence of the American family in 
•general, may obscure the fact that a higher proportion 
of teenagers who are in school are either working or seek- 
ing work. ' 

• 16 and 17 year old males (in school) increased 
their "labor force participation rate" from 34 per- 
cent to 39 percent from 1960 to 1970. For 18 and 19 
year olds the rate rose from 35 percent to 41 per- 
cent. 

• The rise was steeper for females; among 16 to 17 
year olds, the rate rose from 23 percent to 34 per- 
cent, and from 28 percent to 38 percent for the 18 
and 19 year olds. 

The surge of a larger proportion of in-schoolers into the 
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labor force is particularly impressive when we consider 
that the decade of the 1960's saw the largest increase in 
teenagers ever, a rise of 47 percent during- the decade, 
which placed a great strain on the capacity of the econ- 
omy to match the need. 

ActuaDy, the proportion^of teenagers emrolled in school 
and in the labor force ha§^^robably been understated to 
a significant extent in the oflBcial counts used in the 
statistics above. In the oflScial survey, whoever is home 
(often the mother) speaks for the labor force status of 
the whole family. In the less oflScial but validated longi- 
tudinal surveys sponsored by the Labor Department 
(The Fames Survey) the youth themselves are asked 
about th^|r employment status. The statistical variations, 
are significant. 

In the Fames survey of October, 1967, the lfilt>or force 
participation rate of white males enrolled in school, age 
16 and 17 was 58 percent, compared to 42 percent in the 
regular survey, and 56 percent for 18 and 19 year olds 
compared with 41 percent. The differences were even 
greater for black males: among 16-17 year olds, 50 per- 
cent in the Fames survey compared with 35 percent in 
the regular survey, with comparable figures of 61 per- 
cent and 31 percent for 18-19 year olds,^ The differences 
in the two sets of data are accounted for primarily among 
the employed, rather than the unemployed. Similar, but 
smaller, differences also exist for teenagers out of school. 
Possibly much of the difference is in reporting part-time 
\woricjthought to be more important, or better rememr 
n^ed, by the youth thjan the mother. 

Such sizable differehcfes suggest that at least for those 
special surveys concerning youth as a group (such as the 
(Dctober surveys of labor lotce status of graduates and 
dropouts, and those enrolled and not enrolled in school) 
we Should be asking the youth what they are up to and 
not just accepting what the parent is.awar^ of, or wants 
to report.^ 
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The decade of the 1960s saw a remarkable expansion 
in the teenage population and an even greater expansion 
of the labor force, creating a pressing demand on the part 
of in-schoolers for jobs. How well did the economy re- 
spond to this double barrelled blast? 
2. The Economy Responds 

Teenage Employment Surged, And The Teenage Un- 
employment Rate Became Less Useful as a Single 
Measure of Youth in Trouble 
In the 1960s it was the conventional wisdom that ihe 
rapidly rising youth unemployment rates and the in- 
creasing ratiQ of the youth rate to the adult rate was the 
product of the simple demographic fact that the labor 
supply of 16 to 19 year olds increased dramatically and 
combined with an^ economy unable to keep up with it. 
During this period, the teenage labor force did expand 
by 50 percent,sompaTed to a growth in the total labor 
force of only a fifth. Moreover, the supply was highly spe- 
cialized, i.^e., inexperienced workers (at a time when it 
was generally assumed that jobs for the unskilled were 
disappearing,) often looking for part-time jobs at that. 
Supply outstripping demand was a reasonable assumption 
to mak^fe the unemployment rate climbed; after all, 
the teenage labor force had increased by only 15 percent 
the previous decade. 

Somewhat surprisingly, and not wholly explainable, 
the economy did quite well in rolling out a greatly in- 
creased quantity of jobs for teenagers. The rise in the 
teenage labor fprce of 50 percent during the decade was 
matched by an increase in teenage employment of 49 
percent, the latter contrasting with an increase in em- 
ployment of persons of all ages of just 20 percent dunng 
the same period for the Nation as a whole. Further, the 
expansion in work activity for teenagers was concentrated 
in part-time work, with an increase of 128 percent from 
October of 1961 to October of 1971-^ontrasted with a 
mer6 17 percent increase in full-time work. 
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But youth unemployment rates also rose in the 1960s, 
and became increasingly higher than the rate for adults. 
How does that square with the report above about the 
increase in youth employment opportunities? How con- 
cerned should we be that the teenage unemployment rate 
averaged 14.5 percent, last year, compared with 3.8 per- 
cent for persons age 20 and over? 

At a time when the teenage unemployment raje is both 
high, and has been rising over a fairly large span of re- 
cent history, the assertion that it is less than useful as a 
measure of youth in trouble is brash enough to demand a 
thorough defense. But first, a few Comments about what 
the above statement is not intended to say, for it has 
some exceptions. 

First, the major exception: The rates for black teen- 
age youth are more than double those for white teen- 
agers. Moreover, the trend data (1960 to 1972) indicate 
that the disparity has been widening and is virtually un- 
explained by the ove^l state of the economy. In 1960 
the rate for black teenagers was 1.8 times the rate for 
whites. A gradual deterioration brought the black rate to 
2.4 times the white rate by 1972. Jobs for black teenagers 
simply did not grow as fast as the need. Here, quantity 
of jobs in the inner city is a great problem.^ This higher 
rate for blacks is a development of crisis proportions, and 
although generally the unemployment rate for yollth is 
not an adequate measure of the problem, that measure is 
useful to point up the worsening of the black/white 
differential. 

^he . other exceptions are minor only in the sense that 
anything true w .gener^l is inaccurate in specifics. Aside 
from blacks, there oB\4oiiisly are many youth experienc- 
ing fong spells of unemployment and all the worse for it. 

One other point should be made. The examination here 
is of unemployment rates as trends over the longer term, 
not of what happens at the depths of a recession. In 
recessions, the unemplojrment rate for youth goes up. 
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although not as miich' proportionately as for adults. 
Higher youth unemployment due to recession? is a prob- 
lem -and calls for increasing the quantity of jobs for 
youth. 

The very high teenage unemployment rate does not 
define'the problem very well. It does accurately measur^ 
^'unemployment," and no suggestion is made to the con- 
trary. It is just no longer the major social indicator on 
which our gaze should be concentrated. A distinction is 
made between the value of the unemployment rate as a' 
social indicator, and the real problem that prolonged 

' unemployment causes a lot of youth, ^ ^ 

What has Happened to the unemployment rate is al- 
most a mirror image of the developments described earlier 
i;elating to youth employmeht. It is becoming common for 
a teenager enrolled in school to seek a part-time job. 
Every time this happens^ that teenager adds to the un- 
employment count,, even if only for the several weeks it 
typically 'takes to be successful. 

. .Given the casual nature oi such employment, J;he teen- 
ag^ is likely to hold several such jobs during the school 
peiibd. Every time there is a movement in or out of a 
job, the employment and unemployment rates include it. 

Witliin the school year, te^^ers find jobs during 
vacation periods. For exampfe,:|XO million teenagers 
were employed in September of ^973. During December 
of that year, the number rose to 7.2 miBion. Many wete^ 
counted as imen^Ioyed while looking for ^Ghristmas jobs 
and employed after finding them. 

• During the summer teenage employment balloons. 
.There were 9.1 million teenagers employed" in July of 
1973 (compared to the September figure of 7.0 million). 
They are^ counted among the unemployed during the 

Tsearch for summer work. - . . - 

So what the youth unemplc^ent rate sifts down to is 
a reflection ©f the turbulehce 'in teenage labor force 
activity, with the same youth entering the unemployment 
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count a great many times diirih^TOe school years, and 
indeed, perhaps sewraHimes wit)^ a single ye^. 

This turbulence is registered irf«veral of the published 
tables that lie behind th^ aggiP|Mfe^th'une^^ 

■■^rate.' ■ ^ iW^A^^ Jk^ 

It is known how many teena|ei:s enter dM^emplov-. 
ment count through labor; for^b&^ e^^ an^lp-entry, as 
compared with those who l>Bcofeeuntempl6y^ a resuft |f 
of losii|g/or leaving their last; job*. "The contrast in the 
make-u(p, of,the iuiemplo>ment-rate, by reason of unem- 
ployment,"1)et^een teenagers and adults, is considerable, 
as can be seen from the table bfelbw;® 

^ UNEMPLOYMENT RATE, 1973 

^'-^^^ Males, Females, 

Reason for Unemproymeiit jOliis 20 & Over 20 & Over 

J^tlastjofe 2Afo' 1.9% 1.6% 

^ftlastjob "r-'^''^. i'7 . -5^ .9 

■"^e-entered labor force 4.3 - ^ -7 2.0 

; Never worked before ^ - 6.0 . if iT ^iiik. ' -3 

' Total --^'^-'A^'^^^^^ 1-6% 

If one looks on|y at urieipaployinein^ job 
ib3S, the rates Jpr youth aii^ aHults VonwisKt be strik- 
ingly dissimilar. Thp difitereiic^ the unemployment 
resulting from eirt^q^ labor lofce 
is consistent ^iiii' in and low unem- 
^ilojonent In 1973 (a year^crf^^^rlyilugh uriem^^ , 
yoiith entry an^^rii^^nt^^ accounted 
for 10.3 perceijt; of unemployment rate. 
In '1969 Xa,ye^r4?i^^^^^ rate) the 
pipportion of .tffe^^^l^^^ Aie*acco\mied for 
by such entry wifl^^^^^^^^ points out of a 
totafrat^ ofrl2.^ p^^ about the same p as 

.^0^, point ma|e:^y |hese statistics is a limited one. 
Tfi^ sho^ how^^jjch ihe^jpate is. the result of miUing 
about'iii the lab<*jc^i^ course, if there is a very lo^g 

' 
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period of job search, when a youth enters or re-enters the 
labor force, there is cause foi^concem. 

How long.does it take youth to find jobs? Surprisingly, 
the answer is that nobody knows for sure, despite the 
wealth of details collected on unemployment. The closest 
measure available is thPfoformatipn supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on how long presently unem- 
ployed people have been uniemployed. By this measure, 
the duration of unemployment emerienced by teenagers 
is fairly short. Out of an average^f 1.3 million teenagers 
unemployed in 1972, only 180,000 had been unemployed 
for more than 14 weeks; 730,000, or 56 percent, had been 
unemployed from one to four weeks. When the economy 
is operating at a high level of economic activity, the 
duration of unemployment is lower. In 1969 the average 
rate of teenage unemployment 'was 12.2 percent. This 
amounted to 853,000 unemployed, of whom 539,000 (64 
percent) were unemployed from one to four weeks, and 
67,000 for more than 14 weeks. What is "typical" is 
somewhere betwfeen.^ > 

An attempt^ais been made to get a more accurate 
estimate of th^l Jfeil duration^ of unemployment than i^ 
provided through the monthly unemployment figures, 
Writi^ig in the Monthly Labor Review^ a publication of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Hyman Kaitz provides 
estimates of actt^al average duration. Using 1969 data, 
he concludes that the length of the average ^ell of 
unemployment in that year was 5 weeks, compared with 
the regular BLS measure, which yielded a figure of 8 
wpeks.^. Presumably, the duration of youth unemploy- 
ment is overstated in the preceding paragraph, although 
we do not Iqiow to what extent, compared to the nationiil 
average. The reason there.is a difference in duration, as 
estimated by DrUE^ttz, has|o do with the fact that the 
official measi^ TTnqt iif c6jrn^ spells iiuemploy- 
m'ent iluring a year, but ah avlKg^^ the monthly count 
of how long those currently unemployed have been, 
without jobs. 

., ^.'^ % 
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Having described a turbulence in the teenage labor 
force, and (for the great majority) a relatively^ brief 
period of job search, an important question remains 
unanswered. Both of thei^factors^could long have been 
tine of teenagers, when compared to adults. There has 
long been labor force activity of ill^school youth, even 
if it has increased. Of course, labor fQrce entry accounts 
for a large portion of youth uneriliiloyment: that's the 
point of being young and starting to look for work. The 
quickness with which youth do locdte work (on the 
average) lessehs concern about the hardship that might 
be suggested by unemployment rates of from 12 to 16 
percent. Btiil what about the fact that the unemployment 
rate of youth has been growing relatit^ to that of adults? 
The description of labor forte be^vior provided so far 
suggests strongly that the divergence between th^ teen- 
age rate and the adult rate has been due to an increased 
"milling around" in the labor force compiared with the' 
past, and that,, therefore, the divergence need not be 
viewed with alarm. But the evidence supplied thus far 
is only circumstantial. 

Is there information that would show more directly 
•whether the increasing youth unemployment rate (rela- 
tive to the adult rate) has been due to a growth in 
short-term unemployment associated with job entry and 
re-entry? If one takes the length of the unemployment 
spell to be the best indicator of the seriousness of un- 
emplojonent, the answer is yes. Using unpublished data 
suppUed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a "long term 
unemplojonent rate" was derived for teenagers, which is 
simply the number unemployed for more than 14 weeks 
as a percent of the tieenage labor force. In 1957, the long 
term rate was 1.6 percent for teenagers, rising to 3.6 per- 
cent in the recession year of 1961, dropping to 0.9 per- 
cent in the boom year of 1969, and then rising to 2.4 
percent in the high employment year of 1971. 

The further question was asked of whether the youth 
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ong term unemployment rate has been increasing as a 
ultiple of the adult long term, rate, as has been happen- 
iAg in terms of the total youth rate compared to the 
(otd!l adult rate. (So as to avoid the confusion of the 
effect of business cycles, the high unemployment years 
have been dropped out.) ° 

Teenage Long Term 
Teeqage Uneittjiloyincnt Unemployment 
^ Rate as Mui|ij[jU(,<)f . > 'RsXe:^ Multiple of 

m *Adult Unemplj^i^eik^^ • • 



1957 ^ 3.1 TiiTjfll^^v^^V^ ;^^ 2.0 Times , 

1964 * 3.8 Times 2.4 Timetf • , , 

• 1965 4.1 Times - ^ 2.7 Tim^' 

1966 4.4 Times 2.3 Times 

1967 4.3 Times 2.6 Times 

1968 Times 2.2 Times 
196ft ' 4.5 Times 2.0 Times 



* Unemployment rate for' persons 20 and over. 
As can be seen from the table above, the youth long 
term. unemployment rate has not increased relative to 
the comparable adult rate, as has been true in the case 
of overall unemplojonent' rates. The rising overall teen- 
age unemployment rate is a product of increasing shorter 
tenn unemployment. This is not to say that we should 
have no concern about the rise, for sensible education 
: arid manpcjWer policies can reduce job search time, and a 
■ better match between young workers and the job may 
' reduce 1:he fxspquency of spells of unemployment by re- 
duciiig job turnover. 

The concept of unemployment is much more relevant 
^:sifuatipns like the 1930s when most all of those out of 
work are in dire straits arid to the situation of house- 
holders responsible for the support of themselves and 
oth6re. It remains relevant to a4arge number of adults 
; ama fiiso for many young peoplerrom poor families, or 
/xjiitf^ school and caught up in a reoession. But we 
' ^omd expect it to bec6me less relevant, in general, to S 
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teenafe population that is increasingly in-school, most of 
S are being supported by th^eir families, many of 
r^Kare r*>bably being told to take the time to get a 
Sfeb^Ser than taking wji^tever happens to come 
>SS>th family and societvlttve extended «ie penod 
^-ttiL ?or %,hich they assu* responsibiUty for youth 
-Imi^Wloyment" do^s not very well.capture the ex- 
t to which those responsibiliies are being met: 
iut to be clear about the^st of the argument^ a 
oint made earUer should be emphasized: the ^stmc- 
tion between the unemployment fate as a social indica- 
tor and the problem of unemployment. In judgmg a so- 
LZ%caU>r, we ought to be sure that when it ^ up 
the situation is - worsening,- and when it goes down^he 
situation is improving (or vice versa, as the may 
her. The unemployment rate for youth can 
reasons. One, because an increase m part-tmie OPI^- 
tunities can cause more youth to Pour mto the^box 
force putting the new job seekers through a speU of un- 
emplo^ent even though short- The second .s an in- 
abmty^f youth to find jobs after a tSr^^t^ 
search. We remain greatly concerned about the latter 
Edition, but are uncertain what a .figure whidva^rag^ 
both really tells us, or jvhat to think when iHps^ and^ 

^^t might be as useful to know the duration of time bej 
tweeXng "able" to work, and the decision to actually 
. S it^as Lme indication of the ^hanf 

finding the entry rung,ij) a job ladder. 

. f wS^^nage job" ends and ^career entry^' begms 
is no^ a matter that can be dealt with m precise fosh- 
L The extremes are, of course, clear. The distmdaon 
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^mowing lawns in ,the summer and a job as a 
rogrammer trainee is obvious. While youth 
Kympnt is measured precisely, it is not so easy 
cribe the trend in the quality of career entry. With 
a piecing together of disparate statistics and lin]||;ed 
studies, however,! some general understanding of the 
present state of affairs is possible. 
1. Teenage Employment, Is Itpifferent? 

While the Teen Uniemplojrinexit Rate is Not the Best 
indicator of Trouble, Neither Does the High Proportion 
Employed Indicate That all is Well 

It is a good thing that employment opportunities for 
teenagers have been expanding over the long run. The 
increasing part time employment oi^outh in school par- 
tially (but sometimes inadequately) meets their needs 
for independent income and useful activity. It is likely 
of so^le help in getting full time work in the period after 
leaving school (the statistics are rather clear on this.) 
rSuch employment may also be viewed as a safety valve 
in the trend toward a lengthening period of dependent 
status for youth, as education and iamily financial sup- " 
port lengthens, all in a period^hen youth mature faster 
physically and intellectually. . 

Not that we should be satisfied with the part-time 
emplojonent situation as it. exists. But such incroising 
emplojmient opportunity is, on the whole, a good devel- 
opment, m ^ 

'Jg answer the question posed by the title' of tms sec- 
t^i^ieenage employm^t is different, even ^for those 
#16^^ and even when they have been certi- 

fiiwi with a'^^iigh school diploma. To make the point, a 
distii>^bn ^^be made between "you%type" jobs a;^d 
. 7^ . ^ ... ^ ^ '3ii|^jobs." It is not a precise one, 
(^neatly placed into one category or 
; speaking, the distinction exists. 
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This tenninology^was usedbJ|B|W^^^* *° 
make a distinction he desciiLMrJlrttfil^ P'®" 



cise" : 



Youth jobs do not necessarily lead to career jobsijut 
- are open to young workers. They include baby-sitting, 
farm labor, sales clerk in variety or food stores, and 
the like. Typically, these jobs are in non-union firms, 
small firms, and only infrequently lead to permanent 
or -career employment . . . Both high school graduates 
and dropouts haVe occupational distributions that are 
concentrated in youth jobs immediately after leaving 
school . . 

Teenagers go into particular occupations and indus- 
tries that are "teenage intensive," and work their way 
into kinds of jobs adults hold as they pass the magic 
age ^20 or 24. WhUe the right kind of statistics are 
hard to come by, the concentration can be iUu^ated. 
Ntile high school graduates at age 18„and 19 ajjg con- 
ceft'trated in a wide range of basicaUy unskUled jobs— 58 
percent *vere operatives or nonfarm laborers in T969. 
Only 27 percent of males with thie same education, but 
in the age range of 25 to 44 years,^e in these occupa- 
tions*^^ 

When teenagers flood the labor market, as in the 
l9e&do they nlanage to bfeak into more Qccupations 
and industries? Or do they just fight for a larger share of 
the kinds of jobs teenagers are conventionally hired for. 
The most comprehensive investigation of this question 
was perfornjed by Edward Kalachek. His conclusion 
was that as teenagers increase thEir^prdportion m the 
labor force, they are pretty much sealed iw^^traditional 
teenage activities. 1^ studying ten Staijdard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, he reported that ttofiagers do not 
significantly increase their penetration of adult-type ]ob. 
actiVi^^. Rattier, , they appropriate a larger share of the 
■job^ in key (teenagef activities.-^^Why are teenagers 
so confined? Is it that they are looking pnmanly for 
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part-time work, which is limited to certain industries? Is 
• the situation similar for out of school youth? Are high 
school graduates similarly confined, or are they better- off 
than non-graduates? 

In raising the question of the access of teenagers to 
adult-type jobs, the concern is greatest with the school 
leavers expecting to enter the labor force on a full time 
basi^. This review of the evidence strongly suggests that 
teenagers are largely held back -from adult-type jobs, 
and that until age 20 or 21 (which is as far a^t|)is inves- 
tigation has gone) a high school diploma (fix least for 
males) makes very little difference in the early ,years of 
work experience. 

All Bureau of Labor Statistics reports we have seen 
show graduates doing better in the job market than drop- 
outs. But they lump 16 to 19 year olds together. Our 
suspicion was that since age- alone makes considerable 
> difference, in emplo>^i^g^j{9^ practices (more on this 
later), the comparisons^©^ be misleading on this basis, 
simply because the average age of the dropouts would be 
less thaii that of the graduate^. 

Sample size does not permit comparisons for only 18 
year olds, or 19 year olds. However, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was able to piece together a comparison based 
^^^Sfi^Lj^a^^ 19 year olds together. As can\be seen from the 

table "below, the differences in occupational distribution 

■^.9 ■ 

Employed 18-19 Year Old Males, 1969 
Occupation 
Professional 
^Manjgigers 
Clerical 
Sales 

Craftsmen 

Operatives ^ ^ 

Services ' . 



Non-farm laborers 
Farm^c^ers 



Dropouts 


Graduate; 




3.0%. 


1.2 


2.0 


5.2 


10.5 


3.2 


5.8 


12.2 


11.7 


36.9 


39.3 


9.3 


6.5 


26.2 


18.2 ,„ 


5.8 ' 


2.9 
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among boys were small differences in degree, rather than 
in kind, when dropouts and graduates of approximately 
the same age were compared.^^ 

Tl^ high school graduates do a bit better, but the 
differences are not striking. Both have a characteristic 
teenage occupational distribution. At the least, finishing 
high school does not seem to have the pay-off advertised 
IgP^or it in the buses and subways. 

A similiar comparison for girls brings out a very im- 
portant distinction. High school provides girls with a 
much better access to jobs than it does boys. Girls learn 
typing and how to spell by staying^ in high school, and 
the market for secretaries is a strong one. To illustrate, 
60 percent of the female graduates, age 18-19 were in 
clerical occupations, compared to only 25 percent of the 
dropouts. The dropouts were much more likely to be in 
service occupations. But then, a special place is reserved 
in the job marlciet for women, and these statistics suggest 
that they are pbt in their place so'oner, rather than later. 

' The question of what difference a high school diploma 
.makes was explored directly in the longitudinal study 
directed by Jerald Bachman of the Survey Research 
Center at Ann Arbor.^'' It involved a national panel of 
2,000 boys, starting in 1966, in the 10th g^^^t the 
time, and resurveyed every year. The data ineljSSrted be- 
k>w was based on the 1970 survey. 

• After removing extreme cases, the, mean weekly 
' earnings for graduates was $112, compared to $119 
for dropouts (with all cases included, the dropouts 
averaged much better than the graduates). Bach- 
man reports this, to be consistent with another ma^ 
sive longitudingl^aurvey. Project TALENT, whete 
salaries for dropouts averaged about 4% higher, 
than for graduates. 
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• In terms of occupational status, the graduates were 
found to have a slight edge, although not statisti- 
cally significant. 

• When presented with the statement "What I have 
learned in high school helps me to do a better job," 
13 percent of the dropouts said very true, compared 
with 16 percent of the graduates. 

We do know that years of school, and the certification 
which results, do make a difference in occupational suc- 
cess in later years, although this may be due to creden- 
tialing more than to any effect that staying in school 
longer has on cognitive ability. And, where staying in 
school longer helps in employment, it may come about 
because of the personal characteristics that lead the 
youth to stay in school, rather than schooling itself. 
-^However^^- males, a high school diplomd^i^ems to make 
little diffemice in the teen years. Either employers ^re 
looking for something more, or they simply do not make 
much of a distinction among young males at that age. 
The evidence suggests that in the teen years '^youth 
type" jobs prevail, with or without a high school diploma. 
Female graduates seem to do better than their dropout 
counterparts, but females as a group have an occupa- 
tional distribution heavily shaped by stereotyping and 
discrimination. ^ 

So, one looks to employer hiriivg practices to find out 
what employers actually do, and what they seem to be 
looking for. Only in the last few years have there been 
sufficient investigations to shed much light on the matter. 

2. The Hiring Age for ''Regular'' Jobs 

By and Large, Major Employers, Hiring for the Kinds 
of Jobs Adults Hold, Do Not V^t People Under the 
Age of 21. 

^ The story of teenage^^prt^loyment, how good the jobs 
ar^, how well youth Ho upon leaving school, and what 
elements make a difference in emplojmient success, has 

* . . r 
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to be pieced' together from a variety of disparate sources. 
To our knowledge, it has not been done before. 

There has, of course, been a lot of talk about the 
"floundering" period after leaving high school— the hold- 
ing of a variety of jobs, and the assumption (borne out in 
the Fames survey— Volume 4) that such movement is 
progressive in terms of improving wages. There have been 
debates about whether the process is good or bad. Some 
have contended that turnover during these years is the 
natural result of trying on different jobs to see what fits, 
the assumption being that level jobs are there to 

try on. Others have criticizeTit, seeing the turnover as 
evidence that youth are not prepared for a regular job ot 
adequately matched to one during the,.school yea*. But 
an assumption underlying both views wag that th^youtb , 
had some sort ot choice; and that nqtbeiBg hir'edjEor the 
good, jobs was Ihe Wt eiihfeUut^ - 
diploma, or f^liipti^- leariv 

wereobtainedr -*!:f.|'i'^'^^/ ' n . .. . 

This movement from one job to another is consistent 
with the existence of a set of youth jobs, in gross terms 
at least, separate from regular jobs held by adults (w^o 
are equally, or Jess credentialed by the education ^s- 
tem). If that is the <iase, then movement froto one youth 
type job to another would be the only way to progress, 
switching to a better paying job as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and waiting untU the minimum age when 
employers will hire for regular jobs is reached. The evi- 
dence available to us indicates that this is the predomi- 
nant situation, but with many exceptions. We have 
looked at a number of relatively recent studies of em- 
ployer hiring practices. In addition. The Manpower 
Institute conducted its own survey, under contract with 
the Department of Labor.. - <y 

The most comprehensive statistical' study was con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, with the fol- 
lowing results.^* ^ - 

94 ^ 
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Percent of Establishments Not Hiring Undel 20 for 
Full-time Jobs* 



OflBlce Non-Office 

Atlanta 64^ 60% 

^Detroit 46 60 

Cleveland 45 48 

Baltimore 66 70 

Milwaukee 51' 55 

Los Angeles 61 66 / 

Battle Creek 61 76 

Auburn 49 * 65 

Galveston 48 55 

El Paso * * 66 63 



* The establishments surveyed were those governed by mini- 
mum wage laws. 

For non-office occupations the percent bl firms not 
hiring teenagers ranges from just imder one-half to 
three-fourths. It is worth noting thSt tHe percentages are' 
usually lower for office occupations, likely refiectipg the 
fact that women with a high sclw>l diploma are fre- 
quently hired immedi«itely upo^gPeaving school for 
clerical ^ork. 

More specific in terms of identifying access to career 
type jobs, but more limited geographically, is the study 
by Daniel Dia)ntiond and Hrach BedrosiSh, of a seledfd 
number of jobs in New Yorfe and St. Louii that are entry 
points to a "family of* jobs" where there is a line of 
progression up.^^ Narrowing the focus to such jobs-^all 
cl9iy;^y requiring no morie than a high school education, 
if that — the study shows the^^ proportion of employers 
wanting ^oung people ig even 1owe^ than when a broad 
range of jobs is considered, although there is Considerable 
variation and differences between the two cities. In St. 
Louis, none of the hotels wanted to hire persons under 21 
for the job of hotel clerk. Ninety-four percent of the. 
banks rejected.^Jiefb as tellers. Two-thirds shunned them 
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for the lowly job of orderly in a hospital. The best was a 
job as "press feeder" where 47 percent would not hire 
them. 

The situation was more variable in New York City, 
ranging front) a rejection rate of 85 percent for orderlies 
down to 25 percent for press feeders/ But the banks were 
also tight with 78 percent not wanting to , hire belowHhe 
age of 21. '4 ^ 

■c These are the big cities. We know of only one such 
stddy in^ji ..niraa s^^ A team headed by Charles 
RogerijjJBrV^y^4l6 employers in two rural southern 
coun^^^^^veiit^-seven preferred to hire a person who 
is over '20 ^ra;^^^^ But in terms of actual hiring only 
nine finh^|y^db j^ a teenager might fill. 

Surveys siich as those cited led to a study done by The 
Manpower Institute entitled "Study of Corporate Youth 
Employment Policies and Practices." The study stated 
that its central purpose was gaining "a better under- 
standing of whether the youth-hiring dedsioris of the 
' coit)orate employer are the result of valid empirical evi- 
dence of>the job performance characteristics of yQutk> 
(age 21 jand^under).'VTime availalj|jte w^is iiririted to six 
months, and the methods used^w^ of the 

literature, a look at relevant Fej|ipt and State laws, and 
interviews wi%^42 major em^Jjjj^ There were four 
principal findings: 




1. The extent to whicwHHprs draw employees 
from theo2i and uncfer i^HP^P shows no relation- 



ship to the existehci^ ix)lic^ies 
at corporate headqMiM*WW^^^ policies 
at lower organizatio^-levyfe'ar^ imp^^^ de- 
termined, and divoM^^ohj^i the operational com- 
ponents of the sa^rt^mf^^^?^-^ ' V 



2. Employment d^^^, except for those ajflected by 
equal employmef)eP5pportunity laws and regulations, 
are decentralized to relatively low organizational 
unite. As a consequence, detailed employment infor- 
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mation.at' the headquarters level is more likely to 

exist for black or female emploj^ees than for young 

workers. ^ . 

■i ' . / \ 

3. No indication was found that employment deci- 

signs relating to yoiith are formed on the basis of ob- 
jective, scientific evaluations of the job performance 
or otfier em^k>yment characteristics of youth. Al- 
though lome nrnis maintain absenteeism and turn- 
over data,, few factor the data by a^e^ arid in no m- 
stance did representatives report that such analysis 
forms the basis of hirihg policy. None of the corpo- 

rate representatives expressed an awareness of studies 

of youth job pefformahce characteristics. 

4. Youth employment decisions appear to be based 
primarily on subjective assessments by those ' who 
make tlie actual hiring decisions. 

The repoxt makes the pQitit that just because hiring 
policies have growi^ up which exclude youth and are not 
based on performance data does not^mean that the 
judgments resulting from experience are necessarily in- 
valid, s ' 

But the .fact of the matter is.that youth are heavily 
excluded, because of age, anjd that such decisions by 
corporations are -not based on objective inforftiatibn as to 
,their ability to perform. Headquarters have neither a 
formal policy nor information on which to .base one. 

Thfe information developed by* The Manpower Insti-- 
tute study is consistent with studies made of the opera- 
tion, of '^internal labor markets," most notably those of 
Peter Do^ringer and Michael Piore, Stlch stupes show 
that hinng policies generally arejnot validated on the 
basis of actual performance. Employers have beliefs about 
age, experience, and educational criteria, but they are not 
subjected to the rigorous -tests reserved for the quality 
control department, or the detailed record keeping of the 
cost accountants. r . 

In their study of manufacturing firms, Piore and Doe- 
ringer come to the following conclusion: 
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Opcasidnaliy, the correlation is statistically valid, but 
most ofte,h it derives from the collective experience 
and ftrejiidices of the plant management . and has > 
never bteen scientifically verified. In either case,^the • 
causallrelationship between screening variables and 
job pferformance is not necessarily well defined. In 
' fact,'only in rare instances are managers able to artic- 
" . , ulate a plausible relationship betweeiv job perform- 
ance and the screening procedures they employ." , 

Similarly, Ivar Berg, in The Great Training Robbery, 
■ fouftd/thgt employer policies as to thf educational re^ 
quirehients for jobs are usuaUy based on no hard mfor- 
mation on differences in the performance of graduates 
and^non-graduates, even in their own plarits. 

In .any event, it is the fact of tlftir exclusion which 
must be dealt with as much as the reasoning (or nbn-- 
■reasoning) which lies behind it. What has developed is 
a situation where the society educates youth, not gomg^ 
on to' college until age 17 or 18, and certifies them as 
ready to join -^dult society which presumably mdudes 
economic society. However, the perception of economic 
society is that they are not ready to enter 6ntil around 
the age of 20 or 21. Thus, a gap is created^hat explams 
a lot about, the character of the^eenAge jo})- expenence 
and behavior. We cannot calculate the rate, but it gives 
rise to a period where the youth is dislpcgtecj from the 
education system, and not yet located^ the employ- 
ment world, but remains in a youth jat^Aripool, aging and 
waiting. ^ - ' 

.Responsibility for this situation cannot be assigned in 
\ soiLe neat wax-' It is likely fairly widely shared. Em-' 
\pl5yer8 are probably both right and wrongi nght m the 
\fense that a lot of youth get high school degrees without 
%he equipment to enter, the most significant employ-. 
^ ments; wrong is the sense that many of. them (perhaps 
most) are' ready, and employers have simply practiced 
blanket policies excluding them, withbut the benefit of 
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information thajt is assumed to go into rational busine^ 
decision making. Thiis, we are dealing with a dual prob- 
. lem of first gaining access for. youth who are ready at age . 
18, .and second, better preparing, youth to meet valjd 
manpower needs of industry. 

There will hot be complete agfeemfent that we have 
idcjntified a problem ,of sufficient seriousness in thet Jives 
of yqutK to warrant the attention' we give it. There are 
likely tt> be defenders of the idea that several years in 
"youth type" jobs is good preparation for work and life. 

We should be explicit about , pur concern. We' ai:e 
questioning the quality i^f thfe emplpyment experience in ^ 
the casual types of employnient available until the ac- 
ceptable age. The^youth knows it is a temporary job. The 
employer knows that the, youth will not be steying long. 
V This is not the best context for developing strong 
attachments td employment, or positive attitudes toward 
work. I 

The. experience is* likely to be disillusioning. The pub- 
lic advertising campaigns have led youth^ to believe that 
a high school diploma unlbcks employment doors. They 
have Ijeard, "To get a good job, get a good education," 
or something to the effect of, "Do you want to^^e* called 
'boy' all your life? Get a high school diploma." It has 
been done in good faith, but the facts are that for the 
young man lea^ylg school with his diploma, that diploma 
does not cut much ice in the corporate world. 

We would be deceiving ourselves to think that the 
discrepancy between what he has befen led to believe and 
the reality he fin4s passes unnoticed. He can see very 
easily that his job is little different than that of his friend 
who dropped out^ in the 10th grade— rin fact he may be 
behind by two years of experience. The message gets back 
to the schools and is not li|cely to have a favorable im- 
pact on the borderline cases ^vhere a youth not going on 
to college is deciding between finishing or qiiitting high 
school. i ' ' ^ 
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In all of this^fuU recognition is given to the fact that 
there is a, place for youth jobs and that there are periods 
of life when they may be preferred. But untU some com- 
bination of adequate preparation and elimination of ir- 
rational hiring standards based on age is achieved^ the 
point is that the option to enter an adult job is not there. 
This should be changed, and then youth left te pick 
among their options as they please. 
Some Closing Comments 

There has been no attempt here to prescribe appro- 
priate routes for career entry, only. to assess the preser^t 
situation. H sH6uld be clear from the foregoing that the 
present situation is less than satisfactory. Hopefully the 
facts— and surmises — assembled here will be useful to 
thbse trying to improve the situation. There are, how- 
ever, a few observations to be ventured: 

1. Enough has been said about the shortcomings of 
- the unemployment rate as a measure of the ''youth 
problem." What we need are other measures thait 
capture more fully the nature and progression of 
the youth employment experience. In doing so, J6 
to 19 year olds should not be lumped together, in 
view of the^ critical difference age makes in the 
labor market. . ^ i 

.i. The record-keeping has not ihcludisd employer 
hiring practices, toward youth. This n^s to be- 
come systematic, so we can tell which direction 
we are moving—rahd among what kinds of em- 
ployers. ' \. 

3. More conceptual and measurement work is needed 
on .the differences between "youth jobs" and 
"career" or "adult" jobs. , 

4. Attempts to reform schooling to improve career, 
entry must come to grips with age discrimination. 
It matters little that curriculum changes are in- 
stalled in the high school if larger einployers do 
not hire until age 21. 
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5. The whole of the problem of access to flie a^ult 
economy must be dealt with. It is the distance 
between the education world and the employment 
world that is causing a problem'. A meshing of the 

* two at the stage at which society certifies youth 
as "prepared," is what is required. A promising 
route to improved access is gradual entry through 
structured education-experience arrangemeiits. 

6. Labor maidcets for non-college graduates are largely 
local. Employers vary from area to area in their 
attitudes both toward youth and toward the kind 
of education which constitutes approiiriate educa- 
tion for employment. Further, attitudes toward ' 
such matters vary among employers in diflFerent 
industries. 

^ To the extent the above statement is true, there is 
' no standard way of educating youth in the class- 
room for careers. Cost-benefit, studies comparing' 
vocational education with general education are 
* likely pointlesa-^xcept as they may apply to a 
particular labor area, at a particular time. The 
' structural changes that will prove effective will re- 
quire a^teeBsment of local labor market practice and 
employer attitudes (including building in means 
of changing them) , and adaptatibris based on vAiat 
is learned— ais contrasted with single formulas for 
the Nation. 

7. Finally, legal action may— ^in the^end — be found 
necessary if what seems apparent is proven to be 
fact on a widespread basis. If employers will not 
hire 19 year old high school graduates solely on 

\ the basis of age, and without tested employment 

criteria abased on ability to perform, then discrimi- 
nation is being practiced which is not different in 
kind from refusal to hire older workers— a practice 
now banned by Federal law, , 

Notes * » . 

1. Data from the 1971 . Afanpou^cr Report' of the President, 
Table'^-7, p. 199. The proportion in school is understated be- 
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cause BLS defines school in such a way as to exclude private 
schools not offering high school or college degre^. 

2. Data from the 197i Manpower Report of ' the President, 
Table B-6.^p. 198. \ 

^. Herbert Parnes^^et al.. Career ^Thresholds, Volume 2, (Man- 
power Research Monograph No. 16, U.S. Department of Labor, 
1971). . : \ 

4. The greater labor f^rce activity found by Parnes raises the 
question of whethe|r there were differences in employment and 
unemployment rates alto. Employment and unemployment 
varies from the CPS differently ainong different subgroups. For 
16 to 19 year olds as a whole, the youth reported much higher 
employment than is recorded in the regular survey, leaving the 
overall unemployment rate u\e same for the Parnes and regtdar 
surveys. 

5. The deterioration in the yhit^/black unemployment ratios 
for teenagers is dramatic enough to warrant a historical note. 
Since the beginning of systematic measurement^of black/white 
differentials in youth unemployment, the ratios Irav^ been wors- 
ening. This was. first Brought outV-using pr^iously |inpublished 
data — in One Third of a Nation), a report of The President s 
Task Force on Manpower Conservation, chaired 'by W. Willard 
Wirtz, Secretary of Labor. .The cl^art on page six shows the 
rates for teenage white males being higher in 1948 than^for thei^ 
black (non-white, to be exact) couniprparts. , The' rates followed 
closely together until the 1954 rece^ion when the black rate 
climbed sharply/above the white ratep-reaching roughly a two 
to one ratio^ by fc958. 

' 6. Manpower Report of the President, 1973, Table A-21, p. 
279. ■ . \ ' • 

7. Statistics from Employment and Earnings, January, 1973 
and January, 1970, pages 112 dnd 131. \ - ^ ^ 

8. Hyman B. Kaitz, "Analyzing the length of Spells of Un- 
employment," Monthly Labor Review, March, 1970, p. 11. 

9. Derived from unpublished data supplied by U.S. Bureau of . 
Labor. Statistics, and f rom» the 1972 Manpower Report of the" 
President, Table A-6, pp. 164-165. 

For a. historical series on the ratios constructed for 1930-1967, 
see Harold Goldstein, "Youth in the Labor Market: Trends in 
Employment* and Unemployment," The Transition from Sc/ioc^l 
to Work, A Report Based on the Princeton Manpower Sym-^ 
posium, May 9-10, 1968, (Industrial .Relatipns Section, Prince- 
ton University); p. 35. 

10. The volatility of teenage labor force participation in re- 
sponse to opportunity has been documented many times — par- 
ticularly in th^ work of Bowen and Finegan, Demburg and , 
Strand, Cooper and Johnston (Bureau of Labor Statistics), and^ 
Telia. 
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11. Hugh Folk, VThe Problem . of Youth jlUneniployment^ in 
The Transition from School to Work, op. cit., pp. 84-85. The 
Folk article is one of the earliest to (iescribe the frictional na- 
ture of most youth unemployment, and the dynamics of youth 

• labor fotce behavior. ^ ' . ♦ 

12. Data on 18 and 19 year old males are from a special tabu- 
lation prepared by the BureaU of Labor Statistics. Data on 25 
to 44 year old males are from the 1972 Current Population -^Re- 
ports, Bureau ol the Census. ' 

' 13. Edward Kalachek, The Youth Labor Market. The Univer- 
sity of- Michigan and the National Manpower Task Force, 1969, 

pp. 28-29. , X ' * ' • 

14. tepecial Tabulation made by the Bureau ^f Labor Statis- 
tics. The graduate column contains a small number of 16-17 year 
olds (44,000). All data are for youth-not enrolled in school. 

15. Jerald Bachman, et aL, Voui/i Jtn Transition, Volume III, 
(Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1971). 

16. Thomas Gavett, et al.. Youth Unemployment and the 
' Minimum Wage, Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bulletin 1615), 

1970, p. 75. ' ^ 

17. Daniel Diamond and Hrajfll^edrosian, Industry Hiring 
Requirements and Employmentfof JH^advantaged Groups, New 
York University School of ComiJ^erce, 1970. 

18.. Charles Rogers, et al., Tietiage Unemployment m Two 
Selected Rural Counties in the South. North Carolina State 

• UnNersity at Raleigh, 1969, pp. 127-130. ^ 
^19. Peter Doeringer and Michael Pipre, Internal Labor Mar- 
kets and Manpower Analysis, (Massachusetts; Heath Lexington 
Books, 1971), p. 103. 
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Youth Employment Opportunities: 
Changes in the Relative Position of 
College and Hfgh School Graduates 

Richard B. Freeman 



College training has traditionally-been* a major rdute of 
upwarchnobility in the American labot market, providing 
the v^t majority of graduates with ''high-level" profes- ^ 
^onal or managerial jobs. WhUe persons lacking a college 
education, such as high school graduates, have not been 
"shutout" of the top occupations, their chances of attain- 
ing profession^l/managerial position? have been much 
smaller than those of comparable college workers. In 
1960, for example 77.6 percent of collegfe-degree men and 
78.5 percent of college-degree women worked as profea- ^ 
sionals or managers compared to just 22.4 percent (male) 
and 15.5 percent (female) of Wgh school graduatfes.^ The 
inccwnes- 'of the college trained exceeded those of high 
school 'graduates by approximately 43.8 percent in 1959 
—a differentia, above that in the j^^evious decade.^ EveB 
in th^e more detailed (3 digit) oceupations college work- 
ers (ifd markedly better than theit^gl^schbol peers.^ 

At the outset of the 19708, ^however, the situation be- 
gan to change dramatically, a8';thejinarket for collegff 
graduates weakened, with the sfiSanls and occupational 
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position ofoiew graduates, in particular, declining rapidly 
and (ptes'unTably as a result) the proportion of young • 
men enrolled in college falling sharply [Freeman, 1974b]. v < 
What Bxcj. the implications of. these ^ev^^^ * 
employment opportunities of young college and nori- 
cbHege workers in the future? How have these two groups 
ft^red in competition for jobs in years past? IJow are they 
likely to fare in the future? What does .the changing 
relative position of college and high school graduates 
teach us about the opera tioh of the market? 

This, paper "seeks to answer these questions, albeit in a 
preliminary way due to the immediacy- or the changes 
under study. „Secti0n %sununarize8 the basic facts on 
changes in the relative supply ^and demand for college, as 
opposed to l^jlgh school, graduates in the Jjost- World War 
II period and on changes in relative salaries and occu- 
pational position. Section 2 uses the marginal produc- 
tivity theory of demand to develop a framework for a 
more rigorous analysis of relative indome and employ- 
ment opportunities. Section 3 examines the extent of 
intra-occupational competition between high school and 
college graduate worjters and presents estimates of the 
critical parameters that summarize the interrelation be- 
tween the demand for the two ty^ 5f graduates: the 
elasticity of substitution (o) between them, which mea- . 
sures the impact of relative wages; and the elasticity of 
6^upational structure (<^>), which measures the impact 
of relativfe numbers on job status. T\e [p^per concludes 
with a brief summary of findings and speculations about 
future employment opportunities. • * 

1. '^Developments in the High School and College Labor 
Markets . * . 

The changing labor market position of high school and 
college graduates in the post-World War If period and, in 
particular, in the>te 1960s/early 1970s is examined, in 
this section with rtStional'data on nuihbers, salaries, job 
structure and demand. '"'^^ 
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To begin with, table 1 records the number of high 
school and college men graduating in selected years from 
1950 to 1973 and estimates of the flow of newjob seekers 
to the labor market (degree^^ recipients less fii:8t. year ^n- 
VoUments in the next highest level of schooling)/ The 
table shows that until the mid 1960s there'was relatively 
little change irt the ratio of college to high school gradu- 
. ates, save for the sharp decline following the graduation 
of the '^GI bill" students in the early fifties. Because of 
the expansion of graduate training, in fact, the relative 
•number of "net" college to 'high schoornew entrants 
dropped sharply in the 1956-66 decade— from 0.44 to. 
0.17, as the large cohorts of the postwar-baby boom 
delayed- their labor market entrance to obtain additional 
Schooling. At the end of the sixtie^, by contrast, the relar 
tive number of college graduit I suddenly increased— 
from 0.25 to 0.37 according to lie data in column (3)— 
whUe the relative number on the market also rose sharply 
. —0.17 to 0.31^ The lesson of tkble 1 is that despite the 
' sizeable expansicfc of college training in the U.S. iri post- 
World War II years, not until the end of the 1960s was 
thdre a significant increase in the supply of new coUege 
relative to high school graduates and, consequently, 
significant pressure on the supply, side towards a rela- 
tively weaker market for young college trained workers. 
Table 1: The Changing Influx of Male High School and 
College Graduates in the U.S., 1950-1973 
Recent Graduates 



Year ' 
1950 

1956 <^ 
1960 ' 
1966 
1970 
1973 



(in thousands )l 

College High ^ 

Bachelor School Ratio 

. 330 571 .58^ 

200 68^ .29 

255 ' 898 . .28 

331 1308 .25 

487 1433 -34 

550 1500 .37 



"Graduates Seeking Work" 

College High 

Bachelors School Rfi\tio 

267 194 1.37 

105 238 0.44 

JL22 358 0.34 

91 521 0.17 

^ 172 449 0.38 

170 550 0.31 



\ DDK) lOVA/ .u# , . , . . 

a) GraWates seeking work obtained by subtracting first year 
graduate school enrollment from graduates. • 

Source: U.S.^ffice of Education Digest of Educational Statis^ 
tics 197 * 
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Turning to dema^d^ ta^e 2 records fixed-weight in- 
dices of industriaf demand for college and high school 
workers (columns 1, 2), the ratio of indices (column 3), 
and ratesi of growth in *the period under study. The in- 
dices reflect the industrial structure of employment: they 
are calculated by multiplying the ratio, college (high 
school) graduate workers to all workers in ain industry in 
a given year (1960) by the employment of each industry 
for 1949 to 1973, summing' across-industries in every year, 
and turned into an index by dividing by the 1960 num- 
ber. Formally, if ai is the ratio of college (high school) 
graduates to all employees in industry i in I960 and Nu,. 
total employment in i in- year t, tfie index (L) is defined 
as: 

(1) It=(X«,N^,)/I«o 

The fixed coefficient assumption that ai remains at the 
1960 level means that the indices ignore changes in de- 
mand due to technological developments within indus- 
tries and responses to changes in relative wages in order 
to focus exclusively" on shifts in demand due to differen- 
tial Yates of industrial expansion* If industries which are 
''college labor intensive" expand employment more than 
those that are "high* school labor intensive," onoaverage, 
the index of demand for the former will increase more 
than that for the latter, and conversely in opposite cir- 
cumstances. The use of such indices in manpower analy- 
sis is developed in detail in Freeman (ia.74a). y 
Defined as described above, the indices in the table (le- 
pict a time path of demand similar to that of supply 
shown in table 1 with the rateW expansion in the^a- 
tive deipand for college graduates slackwing injUe late 
1960s — after a periocfW rapid increase. Until 1965, de- 
mand for college graduates grew more rapidly than for 
high school graduates, with a compound annual change 
in the ratio of demand indices of 1.2 percent (1949-1956) ; 
thereafter, the growth of relative demand dropped to 
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about 0.0 percent per annum fron^965 to 1973, actually 
- falling by 1.9 percent in the 1970-73 period. While other 
factors also influence the level of demand in the period 
under study, it i|;dear that the imj)etus towatd increased 
r demand lor college as opposed to high school graduat^^ 
due to the rapid expansion of "college labor-intensive" 
industry ground to a hajt in the late sixtiea 

FmSttyj^lumn (4) of table 2 compares the ratio of 
tlje^dgmand^dipes to supply indices calculated from 
* the data underlying table 1. This shows that relative de- 
,mand increased in the fifties and early sixties vis-a-vis 
relative supply and then dropped shar^ly^by 28^rcent 
from 1965 to 1973. The stage was thus set for a change 
in the relative economic status of college and high school 
male workers. . ♦ 

Salaries and Occupational Attainment 

Givep the changes in supply and d&mand shoWn in 
tables 1 and 2, it is reasonable to exp^t the economic 
position of coUege' graduates to have deteriorated com- 
pared to that Sf high school graduates in the late 1960s/ 
eariy 1970s. What effect, in fact, did the^changes in 
relative supply and relative demand Have on the salary 
^ and employment opportunitieg of college compared to 
high school workers? How have recent college and-hi^h 
^ school graduates fared in the job market? 

These questions are examined in tables 3 and 4, which 
compare the salaries and occupational attainment of all 
and young or starting college and high school graduates 
in the period of interest. The income figures in table 3 
reveal a deterioration in the relative position of the col- 
lege trained in the 1969-72 period when supply and de- 
mand conditions grew adverse,.after a decade of general 
increase in relative incomes. Among all male workers the 
income ratio feU by 4 percentage points or 2.7 percent 
in the 1969-72 period and by seven more points from 
1972 to 1^973; among workers 25:64, by 7 (4.6 percent) 
points; while among younger work^,. the decline was 
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.•fespec&y, large:.^ft . (^,3 percent)- ixjujts for 25-^4 year, 
• olds. A -similar ^$01;^ id shownf 6y .^he starting salary 
,da^, with the salari^ of coUdge- roen "incrteasing .less)* 
rapidly thari the incomes of produfction workers for the ■ 
late.l960s/early 1970s after rising relalively iii .ttie pre- 
> .vious 4,ecade. In shc»rt, thmgtaea demonstrate the exist- 
^ence of sizeable i^pwnWard alteration iij' Ih^ratio . of 
coUege 'to. h^h schoM sa^es-i^he clafeic, price system 
rraponse to c^g^ ip relative supply/demand' condition^ . 
7 pfthetyped|Spwn«firlier. - » 
^ • Table 2»^dices of Demand for College Qraduateg 

, > ^ '^^ege .Higf, School , ' R^tio RelAtive " 

W^ij. Pemand • Demand to' 

^Qkn^ (4yr.^ad8^ Ratio New-Suppl^ 

•1950 .76^ .85. ' .89 ■ , 0.43 . '. 

1955 . , .88 V .95, .93 ' 0.90. ; 

i96Q l.OD ' 1.00 '1.00 Too > 

vJfSn '^-v 1.06 1.19 

.1970 1.41' „ .1.27 . 1.11 0.91 

1973 / 1.54 1.47 ^,1.05 ' 0.97 

19-73. '^.54 .VjM7 1.05 0.79" 

. • .Compound Changes 

1950-196S 3.0 1.7 12 

1965-1973 • 3.5 3.6 ' -^0 > 

1970-1973 ' -3.0 • ' 5.0 —1.9 

.tjl?r''^" ^^f^""*^'^, described in the text using data from 
U.S Census of Population 1960 and U.S. Department of Com- 
merce^ National Income and Product Statistics, Survey of Cur- 
re/it Bimnes* (July, vanous^ears). ' / 

The evidence in table 4 on occupational attainment 
tells a mBre complex story about the impact of the chang- 
ing market on the o^ortimities of college and high 
School graduates to •btain white-poUar jobs. It shows that 
,6ot/i groups experienced declines in the probability tjf 
attaining white-coUar work in the late sixties/early 
seventiea Among high school graduates, the frequency of 
white-collar work feU off 4.0 percentage points or 10.5 
percentj^among coUege graduates, the decline was more 
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modest rj2.2 points, 2.4 percent) but concentrated inHhe 
prof^tJnal area. Over the longer run, the Cerisus and 
CPS data. in the table reveal a long-term- downward 

" trend in the likelihood^hat high school graduates end - 
up ki white-collarvjobs but, until the l^te 1960s, an in- 
crease in the relative number of college men so employed. 

. Because of the trend, the fall in the high school-position 
should pot be-interpreted as a result of the relative "over- 
supply" of ccAlege men in the late sixties, althpufeh the 
^Jhanging'^supply /demand balanci' could have adversely 
affected their job position, along lines ta be deMoped in 
the next section. . * v • ^ 

Finall^y^ditional mire scattered ^ata^(not presented 
in the table) cm the 'occuijational attainment of starting 
high school and coUeg^^Jworkers cqnfirm the pattern of U 
, decline in white-collar representafion among the young: 
, In the class of 1960, 19.5 percent of high school ^len who 
' did riot goon to college obtained v^hite-collar job^; in 
^ 1972, 14.'2 percent fthis^f all was concentrated in clerical, 
professional, and sales occupations.' Among college grad- 
uates, evidence for the class t)f 1971 and that of 1958 
reveal a similar pattern: a drop in the frequency of white- 
collar employment from 91.1 ^percent to 87.8 percent, 
with— however— the proportion in clerical and sales posi- 
tions rising while those in professional and* managerial 
jobs fell.^ ■ ' 

Table 3: Mean Incomes and Starting Saljpiries of College 

Graduates and High School^flduates, 1958-1973 
* ' 1958 1969 1972 1973 



Incomes, Men 25+ 

College graduates, 4 years 
High school graduates 
Ratio 

Incomes, Men 25-^ 

College graduates, 4 years 
High school graduates 
Ratio ^ 



7565 13258 15256 15881* 
5257 8827 10433 11414 
1.44 1.60 1.46 1.39 



7762 
5381 
1.44 



13770 15625 
9078 10740 
1.52 1.45 
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Incomes. Meix 25-?4. * y^^^ ' ^^^^ J^'^h, ^^'^^ 

College graduates. 4 years , \362 10777 ll553 
High school graduates - 4768 8133 ^ 9451 ' 

1.32 L33* 1.22 

Annual College Starting Salaries'- ^620 7812 ^^c^ 8964 

Average AnnL^l tiarningsc . 4056 6323^ - . qo91 
Production Workers ' ^ ^ 

/ ^ ' ^1.14 ? 1.24 1.11 

a> 1973 ^imate(Vfrbm :^jUntage change 'in median income, 
preliminary report P60,93. , ^ 

b) Estimated as weighted afer^ge o^starti^g salaries of engi- 

/9^VF'°rr""J^"*^^i<?^^' business trainees (.40) and sales- 
men (.20^ frcfo Endicott ftacemenCSurvey. 

c) Obtained from aVerage hourly earnings of private nonfanh 
production workers (by multiplying by 2080) ; - 

M^^Qo'T; ^•u \'S,"/^J?^-°^ ^^"^"^ Consumer Incopie 8eries'P-60^ 
No. 92 March 1974 F.S. Endicott, NortftwesterfflJniverstblf 

• 2. ' Demand for Labpr and Job Competition 

This section uses the marginal, productivity theory of 
demand for labor to; Analyze, the substitution relations 
between h^h school and college^graduafe workere in the* 
economy SWwhole and within occupations and on com- 
petition for "good" jobs. It focuses on the effect of 
change^ in supply and^ftmand,' of the typp observed in 
the late sixties; on relative .incomes and on the occupa- / 
tional distribution of the two types of workers relative to 
salaries. ^ - / 

We consider first a two factor model in which high 
school and college graduate^abor are substitutes. In log- 
arithmic change form, with dots ( ) alcove variables re- 
flecting changes, and shifts in relative demand measured 
by X, the demand relation between the two groups of 
workers can be summarized terms of the standard 
elasticity of substitution (o) ^ 

(2) L,.— L,=X— o(W._Wi.)' / ^ 

where TX:, Lh are the number of college and high school 
workers demanded and JVe, Wn their wafees respectively. 
Taking changes in, relative supply iU'~U) and in the 
leveFl^f demand (X) as given, (2)ccah be rewritten as a 
relative income equation: 
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(3) Wc— Wu^i/ox— .i/o(i;— L) .^ '>j^'"^ ' ; * 

which makes 'relative incon\es a jpositive functidft'ttt £iie 
Shift in demand and a negative function of the shift in . 
relative suppl^, with a magnitiide dependent on- o. If X 
"and — Lii-are properly measured and the- model is a 
reasonably valid ap^proximation to reality, the coefiicients 
on the shifts in demand and supply will have the ^aifab 
size but different signs. The ^(eater the substitutabUity 
between college and high«c*iool workef^^ (large o),Hhe ✓ 
smaller will be the impact ot shifts in supply and demand 
05 rektive incomes an<i, j^^ the earlier ^the. ad- 

justment Jx> econonfilc changes. ^ 

' *Table^4 : Proportion of College and High School 
»^ • Graduates in White Collar Joljs,. 1950-^973 

Male High ^cho<?l Graduates 
Occupation . (Census data) (CPS data) 

1950 19B0 * 1970 19€l^ 1969^' 1973 
Ptofessional • 6^ - 7.2 8.0 -\6.9 v> ,7 A ^5.8 . 
Manageriai ^6.7 15.2 13.2 i§.9 I5.ff 1?.? 

CiBri(33 >*1.0 10.3 .9.5 , 11.0 ^9^ , ^.7 ^' 

S^Ses 1^.0 8.9 > 7.9: / 3 0 V ' ^ 

Total 44.0 41.6 ^38.6 42.8 38.0 >3«0 > 

Male College G^dua^Js 

PjTQf^ssipiial , , 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Sales 

Total . — - . »^ 

Source' U.S. Department of Labor Educational Attainment of 
Workers, March 1962. 1969. 1973 Special Ig^bor Force Repprts 
60 125 161 U.S. Census of Population: 1950. 1960. 1970 Eddca^ 
tiinal Attainment volumes P-E No. 5B (1958)— PC (2) 5B. 
(1960/and (1970). 

The simple two-factor model of (2)-(3) can, of course, 
be ju^iified to take account of ad(fitional inputs. With 
three (or moiae) factors, the elasticity formula becoyies 
more compl^, and the possibility that high school ^d 
college men, are complements rather than substitutes is ^ 
opened. While it is still true that, all else held fixed,*"^ 
changes in relative supplies will alter relative wages in / 

1 < 9 

1 X 4^ 
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the opposite' direction, with other factors (^hanging the 
opposite could occur. In this paper we focus oJi the single 
2-factor model, on the hypathesis that college and high 
fechool have roughly similar relations in producti9n with 
other inputs or that other inputs are relatively,, fix^ed^ 
More work is obviously needed to (Jetermine the actual •< 
interconnections^ betwfeen our two factors and other in-^ 
. puts and to estimate the. relevant parameters of more 
cpm{)lex models (see, for example, GrilicBes (1970); 
Hanoch (1973); Chinoy (1974) ). 

Intm-occi4pational Competition * * . , 

The occupational, structure of efhpl6yment for high 
school'and college graduates* and the degree of competi- 
tion for "food" jobs can also be analyzed in the frame-" 
work of equations (1) and (3). In this cdse we ^suihe 
that there is a singlte relative wage in-^thfe market^ aiid 
that college and high school graduat^,^i^hi?:i§jl in '^ffer-^ 
ent proportions in vai;k^ .occup^Jjfins according; to the < 
^type of activity requifla axid^'i^ relative productivity. 
In some, occupations wh^rgcoUege skills are. necessary, 
the ratio of ^ollfege^ttfiiigh school worker productivity 
will exceed relative^ages in the market, so only college 
graduates ,will b^employed; in oth^fs, the presumably 
greater' productivity of the pollege graduate will n^' 
Suffice, at prevailing w^ge ratios, to^make their employ- 
ment profitable, and only high school graduates will be 
employed; in yet others, both groups will be found, with 
relative employment set at the point where the ratio of 
marginal productivity and wages are equal, in the usual 
manner. Formally, if oj is" the elasticity of substitution , 
between college and high school graduates in occupation 
i and Ri, and index of the extent to which college train- 
ing is needed, the ratio of college to high school employ- 
ment will be determined by 

(4) L,.,/Li,, = R, (W,/Wn)-^iwithW,> W.^dO^oi 
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,3ince (WcXWh)^»^Varies between 1 and 0, 4f Ri is small 
/ the itli pccupatioi) will invariable have more high school 
than college graduate? and be '4ugh-scho^r^©minMt"; 
when Ri is large, on the other tond, college graduates 
will — all else, the same— predominaV unless tl^ elasticity 
of substitution is close to infinite. ^ 

The effect of changes in the relative, supply of college " 
to high school graduates in the ecoiflSny as ^ whote on 
relai^^ive employment within occupations depends in this 
model on the pattern of in6^a-occupa,tional elasticities of 
substitution among occupjgitions. Occupations with large 
elasticities will'experience 'gre^t percentage,, though pos- 
sibly not absolute, cbiapgesl^^n relative employment while 
thofie with small ^elift|«^|^^. will experience relatively 
little change. Forma^f^^^^ntiating (4) with respect . 
to relative wagesSana substituting (3) forWc— Wh, we 
obtain ^ . ' * ^ 

5) — Lh^= "Oi (Lc — Lh) / J 

If for simp^pity, the nurlUr of worker? in each occtfpa- 
-tion is fixed, so that Lm = ^ and Li, == (Lc/Lh)Lc» 

(5) can be rewritten as "j^ ^ 

(6.) Lc^ = loiYiLc' . 

while the cpm^^arable equation for high school workers is: 

(7i = o/(l — Yi) Lh = - ^1 (1— Yn) . 

0 (1— Y) ' ♦ 0 Y . . . * 

where Y, =^U,/L, the high school share of occupation 
Y = U/L, the high school share of the entire work force 
To determine the effect of the change in supply on the 
overall job st^^ucture of the two groups, it is necessairy to« 
compare chaiijg^ in all of the pccupatiohs, with a metric ^ 
to value the structure. For present pijjrposes, we divide 
the work force into two broad categories^^gooH'^ Jg^^^P 
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I) and "other" (group II) jobs, ^ere the, former will 
^efer to professional/managerial ani possibly other white- 
collar jobs and the latter to all otlier areas. The impact 
of i^. on the^job structure can then be Measured l>y 

(8) U x — L,,> ^ Yro J — YoOo L,. = <t,Xv *. 

Yo Y . . 

th6 difference is the percentage change in employment in 
the two occupations, when <^c, the elasticity of job struc- 
S*ire, >0, increases in. the number of cblleg^ workers im- 
provoti the standing of graduates, since the (weighted) 
elasticity of ^hbstitution in good jobs exceeds that in ^ 
ofii* jobs/ /The occupational position of^/high schobl 
graduates vihll be similarly influenced by Lc According to ' 

(9) L,M —U; (1 — Yo)oJ^(l— ^?Ooi Le • ' 

. Yo 

~ (^^ + <t>v) l^c = <^hLe 

Yo Y Y 

where; 4>t, is the cross elasticity of the high school job * 
structure to L^- The relative change in ^the job structure, 
defined as* (8) — (9) is* just ^, r 

(10) Og — Ol =<t> 

Yo Y . * , ^ 

the elasticity, of job competition between the two groups. 

Although <^,., <^i, and> ar^heoretically indeterminate, 
it is possible to develop some notion of their likely sign 
in the cases*at hand. Since college graduates predominate 
in the "good" occupations Y^ is likely to be iSmall and Y2 
larg^ if in addition, it is easier, or not too much more 
diflrtcult, to substitute for college workers in Ipwer-level 
than ^higher-level jobs, <t>a will be negative-^^Tlms, in- 
cr^ses in the relative ^mber of college graduated will 
lead to a worsening in the college job structure. By con- 
trast, the effect of Le on the high school job structure^ 
less clear, for if 02 > oi, the negative effect of <^c niay be 
•offset by the positive impact of oo -oi on </>h. Finally, as 

115 ^ . , 
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. long as g()2 is, in fact, greater than oi, the elasticity of 
job competition will be negative: inqreases in relative 
supply will reduce relative occupational structures, as 
well as relative -wages. The principal differofice between^ 
the impact of relative numbers dn occupational structures 

^ and wages is the potentially adverse effect on the occu- 
patipn^ standinig of the group in relatively 'short supply'. 

^Fmally, t'^e model of (8)-(10) can b/readily extended, 
to alternative measures of job sttucture. If occupation 1 
is given a fixed-income height Ii and occupation T a 
fixed-incom^ weight I2 and the-^position of graduates 
measured by fixed-weight indices, the index for college 
graduates would change by^ ^ 

(11) l/oY(Wci-^ae)'(oiYi— oaYgjLc 
and that for high school graduates by® 7 
(12X 1/oY (W,.i— a^) [(1 — Y2)02^(l— Yi)oyrLc 

where Wci (Whrt>— percentage of inpome earned by 
c^ege (high school) graduates in Wcupation 1 

f(au) — fraction of college (hi^ schopl) workers in 
ipation. Since, by definition of better occupations,: 
> Qc, the sign of (11) depends, as in eqijation (8), 
on the relative size of the weifehted elasticities;, similarly, 
that o^ (12) depends on the* same terms as (9). The 
generalization to 3 brlnore occupations is-ojavious. 
C To sum up, th6 anfidysis of thiflsection d^/^t^s atten- 
tion to the interrelated effect of clAnges in rel^iJtive sup- 
phes'fon wages and job striioture. Following ! standard 
• marppal productivity theory, increases in i!he i^tio of 
college to high school graduates are expected^ all else 
the ^same, to reduce the wages of college worke^ and 
raise the wages of complementary high' school^workers. 
By contrast, th0 occupational competition model df (5)- 

(12) suggests that the increase will reduce high school 
opportunities in "good^ occupations'', so that thOT abso- 
lute, and possibly relative, occupational position will 
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deteriorate. The result is a distinct market adjustm^it 
pattern of a type given little or no attention in the^^ 
economics literature, in wkich the complementary group \ 
receives highaf^ages but an absolutely (and possibJn - 
^ relatively) wprse job structure, as a i^ult of increases in 
the supply ofvthe ofker group. This form of ''bumping" 
in employment has, ot. course, been stressed by im^titu- 
t|onal labor economists a^ a ihajor adjvst^aent pa^m in 
. ^ structured blue-collar labor markets. 

3. Occupational Employment and Relative Incomes 
' ^0 what extent do higl^chool and college graduated 
compete as substitutes in the'^job market? How does thejv^ 
ratio of college to high school workers differ among oc- 
, cupations and how has the ratio changed over time? ^ 
i* What is. the magnitude of the critical elasticity para- 
TTB^rs o and ^ ' 

This section presents empjiricaTiBviderice on these basic 
issues regarding the interrekfetttHi between the demand 
for college workers and the demand for high school work- 
■ ers. ^ i - V , 

Intra-oqcupational employment patterns , 

The c^nnectfon between the occupational distribution % 
of college and high school graduates is examined ^rst in 
table 5, which records the^^istriimtion of 3-digit white ; 
collar pccupations in 1970 by ine ratio JSl college (4 or 
more years)* to high school g^i^^dua^, Since the 
economy-wide A. stood at 0.44 in iSTd^an occupation can ^ 
be said to be 'biiSed' in favor of the college-trained when ' 
A is abovi^ that value, and conversely when it is below. In 
the table, occupations .with A. between 0.2 and 1.0 are 
, labelled as mixed, in the sense that they use a reasonable / 
share of both college and high sch6ol personnel; those^ 
with A. > 1.0 are termed ''predominantly college" those 
\with A < 0.2, "predominantly high school." Only white '/;^- 
ypUar occupations are considered beca.use there are so 
) f^ college g^duates in bli^ collar areas: A. is invapidbly 
belowO.20. ' \^ # 
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Table 5 Distribution < 
Ratios of Male College 

J^umbers of Occupa 
(in 



Pr^6minantlyj 
College 



A > 5.0 . 

5.0 > X > 1.0_ 

Mixed 

1.0 > X > 0.5 
0.5 > X > 0.2 
Predominantly 
High School 
X < 0.2 
Total 



Professional 
Tecjinical 
Kindred A* 



11 
9 

2 
2 



(11.5) 
(13.6r 

(0.01) 
(2.4) 



0 (0.0) 
24 (27.5) 



Source: U.S. Census of Population 1970 Occupatioi 
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" The data^ table 5 show that the bulk of professional 
ocaipation£\«ire, as one would expect, largely dominated 
by college graduates and that clerical areas tend to be 
predominantly high school, while virtually all managerial 
s ' and sajfes fields are mixed. As ^ result of the use of both 
high school and college graduate in management and 
sales^nearly 60% of white-collar workers were employed 
in occupaltions having A's'tj^etween 1.00 and 0,20— ^reas 
^^where substitution between college and high school labo^ 
'isf)otentially important. / 

Evidence on the way in which tne^ rati o of college to^ 
high school workers actiwdlSr changed in'^the white collar 
occupations andf in the oyeredl economy arg presented 
• nexl^ in table 6 for 1950f 1960, '1970 using Census of 
Population data'^and for 1962, 1970 arid 1973 using 
Current Population Sujyey data. Thje figures reveal a 
sizeable increase in A in management and sales, compared 
to the economy-wide' change, and(toahe change in pro- 
fessional and clerical jobs. From 1950 to 1970, while the 
^ ratio of college to high schodl men increased by ^3% in 
;the economy as a whole, it jumped by 79% fdr managers 
id 70% for salesmen. From 1976"^ 1973, when the cd 
fge market deteriorated, the ratio rose by 37% (man-, 
^rs) and 35% (salesmen), respe^jvely- The Iturge in 
in the relative supply of college" workers thus 
appear to be producing substitutions of college for high 
school graduates in management and sales — ^and,'as a 
'consequence, a deterioration in the white collar employ- 
ment opportunities fpr high school trained men. 
TaUe_6: Changes in the Ratio of Male College to High 
School Workers in White Collar Occupations, 1950-1973 
Census data 





1950 


1960 


1970 


1970/ 


1970/ 








1950 


1960 


.33 


.40 


.44 


1.33 


1.10 


3.18 


^ 3.44 


3.43 


1.08 


1.00-^ 


.43 


.57 


ni 


1.79 


1.35 




.41 


.51 


1.70 


. 1.24 




.21 


.22 


1.16 


1.05 
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• ' CPS data 

1962 1970 1973 1973/ 1973/ 
/ i. ' 1962 1970 

Total ^ .42 ' .41 .45 » 1.07 1.10 

FT^mhiQS^ ^3.64 3.62 m.l3 ' LIS r 114 

1 Managers |. ^ .52 .59 .81 F56 - 1.37 \ 

Salesmen .47 .48' .65 lt38 1.35 

'Clerical * f ^20 .18. .19 ^95 1.06 

Source: U.S. SCensus of Fopulatibn l950 Occupational Char- 
acteristics U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Educational Atti^nmenp of Workers Special Labor Force Re~^ 
portsSO, p..5, 16L ' .'^ ^. 

"Parameter estimates - 

The next task is to estimate the critical adjustment 
patame^rs identified in section 2 — the sjbandard elastic- 
ity of substitution (o) and the conglomeratcf^ elasticities 
of job st^ructure l<f>cy <t>\i) and job competition To 
estimate o, we have regressed the ratioo^' college to high 
^hool incomes f6r the years i956, 195^961, 1964-1973'^^ 
for which C.P.S. data are available on tfle ratio of college 
to" high school workers (supply, takeii as giveh^ and on 
the ratio of oOr fbced- weight demand indices.^ In a per- 
fectly specified model, the coefficients on these variables 
would have the same size but difierent signs and, as (3) 
makes deaf, provide estimates of \the inverse of o. The 
actual calculati^|xs shown in equation (13) below 3rield . 
^timates with correct signs and rn^mitudes that are 
statistically and absolutely quite simm^i According to 
the equation, the elasticity of suj^stifmi^Lbetween all 
college and high school graduates is on the msder of —2.4 
(— 1/.46) to —2.7 (— 1/.37), which is sizeable but far 
below tbe near infinite estimates obtained in cross-coun- 
try studies [Bowles, 1971] -^^cating that high school 
and college workeris are reasonably good, but far from 
perfect substitutes in the labor market. 
(13) Ratio of college to high school incomes = 
_ 2.4§ — .37 ratio of J^ege to 

( high school workers 
4- .46 tatio of demand =;= .46 
; , (.ll)^dicesSEE = .025 
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whete aU variables are in log form and numbers in paren-. - 
theses are standard errors. « 
/ Estimates of the parameters of the occupational com- 
petition model of section 2 afe given nexUin table 7, 
which records the results of regressing the relevant mf a- 
Wes of occupational position on, the ratio of coUege to 
''Wgh school grkduates in the pcondS^y and measures, of 
the size of the occupation. In the first set of regressions, 
the dependent variable is the logarithm of the ratio of 
high school to. college workers in each occupation and 
size is the share of the occupation in the total work force. 
The coefficient on the ratio, is the relative das&city of 
substitution: it is 1 when the occupation Ji5s the same 
elasticity asThe aggregate o and is greater.,or less than 
one when iHs more (less), easy to sujDstitute the 
kinds of workers. In the second and third set of reg^- 
si'ons, titJe^pendent variables arg the logarithm of tfte./ 
oddi-^iools being in the»occupation— log (Hi/(1 
H,/), f^'exam^l^while the scale varis^Jle is the Ipgodds 
rZio meaaure of the size of occuptltion i; the second set 
lesls with high school graduates and the third with col- 
lege graduates, yielding 4>i. and <t>.; respectively, and esti- 
mates of <#> by subtraction. < 
^ The major advantage of the model is that it allows us 
to estimate the critical substitution, occupational struc- 
"1^ ture and competition parameters with a minimuiu of 
data— in partioalar, without relative wage information 
that is often mirred by measurement error. Moreover, 
in a labor nm?ket where non-wage Searching or queuemg 
may be important adjustment mechamsms, the model 
captures the entire substitution effect within occupations 
due to changes in relative suppUes, not just that part of 
the effect that operates through the wage structure. On 
«the other, hand, it is important to recognize various 
problems.Vith the calculatiolis: they deal solely with 
two factors of production ^nd might be altered by allow- 
'ing for other factors; they ignore entirely the female work 
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Table 7; Estimates «I (^tioiial Substitution and 
Stricture Parana lite Collar Occupations 



, , ^ Parameter Estimates and Summary Statistics 



0 

.k 
«. 

' ■/;/" 'R^ size 1,1 size ^' 
1- Mi«iagers ,/ 3^8 -1.05 .71 -,40. 1.O8 ..97. v 1.92" 27 M '^ 
■ . ?M.60) (.10) (.07). ' '(^4) U3) i f 



2. Proie^ionals 47 ^1.81 .71 .j, .jj .95 .2.12 ',22 T^l 



(.18) ■ (.40), 



(.61) (,63) 




(.35) (.14) ■ J 



J. Clerical' . •,.47 -.06 ",i ' _.47 , k jo 010 « « ^ 



.89-2.12 .51 .50 ft! 
(1.04) (11) t. 



.0 



i.Mi^ . JM ,23, .88 -.59 1.05 .76 1:11 'uo .0,, ? 
.('W (.61).\(.30^ (,22),..... (.93) (.70) 

b) Numbers in parentheses are standard errors of itk^^^^ ' ' ■ ' ' -W 
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force and male/female substitutions and also the age 
structure of supply and old/^ybung worker substitutions; 
they are based sptely on time senes data' and presumably 

, could be augmented and improved by cross-section 
is^ate, SMSA, county) evidence On-going work will, 
'hopefully remedy some of these errors of omission. 

The regressions in table 7 tell, in any case, a clear 
story about, the impact of the increased supply of college 
men on the educational ^profiles of occupations and the - 
opportunities of high sch^I and college graduates. 

First, the estimat;es of relative elasticities of substitu- 
tion show that, as expected, high school and college 
workers are relatively good substitutes in managerial and 
sales occupations and quite imperfect substitutes in pro- 
fessional and clerical jobs. The coeflScients in lines 1 and 
4 indicate that relative elasticities are on the order of 
four in the former two occupations, and about % in the 
latter, with the coeflScient on clericals insignificantly dif- 
ferent from zero. There are also, it turns out, quite dif- 
ferent scale effects among occupations^ with professional^' 
and managerial coefficients between^ one and two, indi- 
cating thAtrapid^owth (increased demand) in these 
occupations is likely to involve greater increases in the ' 
employment of college than high school workers. 

Second, the occupational structure parameters for high 
school workers estimated in column 2 are 'imiformly 
negative and generally significant, indicating that in- 

^ creases in tihe relative number of college graduates pushes 
high school workers out of the four occupations under 
study. The estimates clearly suggest a substantial de- 
prtt»ant impact of the late 1960s growth of the college 
work force on the white collar employment oppgrtunities 
of high school men. 

Third, by contrast, the estimates of </>c in colimm (3) 
shoV a mixed pattern, with professional and clerical oc- 
cupations ohtaining negative elasticities and mai^gers 
and sales positive estimates. According to these calcu- 
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lationSy increases in th^reiatise number of college gradu- 
ates reduces the probability of being in a professional job 
while increasing^that of working as a manager or sales- 
*man, apparently by the substitution of college for high'' 
school workers. 

Finally, subtraction of the estimates of <l>u from <l>c to 
obtain the elasticity of occupational ^competition (<^)^ 
which measures the relative change in the job structure 
of the two groups, shows that (in accord with the direct 
estimates in colimm 1) elasticities of substitution be- 
tween high school and college workers are quite large in 
the management and sales occupations and relatively 
small in professional and clerical occupations. [Recall 
that the sign of depend^ on 02 — oi, and is negative 
when substitution possibilities are greater in the particu- 
lar occupation (occupation 1) under consideration than 
elsewhere and positive when the elasticity of substitution 
is less. In the table = — 2.31 and — 1.70 for managers 
and salesmen and 1.45 and 1.65 for professionals and ' 
- clericals, respectively.] ^ 
Conclusion 

The findings of this study can be sumimarized briefly: 

1. The supply /demand balance shifted against col- 
lege graduates in the late 1960s, with the consequence 
that their income relative to that of high school graduates 
fell. 

2. The job structure of college graduates also deterior- 
ated in the late 1960s/early 1970s, as more graduates 
ended up in nonprofessional, nonmanagerial positions;. At 
the same time, however, the fraction of high school work- 
ers in wliitexollar positions also fell, presumably as a^ 
result of the relative excess of more qualified college men. 

^ .3. Both the change in relative incomes and in occu- 
pational structures can be understood in the context of 
a single labor market model of income determination and 
occupational competition. Estimates of the critical par- 
ameters of the model — the elasticities of substitufeon and 
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the elastdqties of job structure and competition — reveal 
considerable market responsiveness' to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions: on aggregate elasticity of substitution 
between all college and high school workers pf between 
— 2.3 and — 2.7; relative elasticities of substitution with- 
in occupations ranging from nearly 4 (sales, manage- 
ment) to less than one-half for professionals and clerical 
workers, ^ ^ 

4. The parameters measuring^ the impact of changes in 
relative numbers on the occupational composition of a 
group— the elastidti^ of job structure— defined in terms 
of particular occupations vis-a-vis all others — show fur- 
ther, that increases in the relative number of college 
graduates reducp the proportion of high school men in 
sales, management, professional and clerical occupations, 
while raising the proportion of college men in sales and 
management In^ short, an "oversupply" pf college men 
acts to push hj^ school men out <rf whit^ collar areas.^ . 

The implidationsytor the future is that continued in^ 
creases in the relative supply of college graduates can be 
expected not only to reduce college to high school income 
dSer^jlial but also to lower the job statu^v of both 
grouiJs^ln terns of relative income, high' school gradu- 
ates benefit frOTn the increased supply of complementary 
college workers; in terms of white collar employment op- 
portunities, they will suffer absolutely and possibly rela- 
tively as well. - 

F * 

Notes 

H These data are from the U.S. Census of Pdpulation 1960, 
Educational Attainment PC{2)-58, Table 8. 

2. The text compares the median, income of men with 44- 
years of college to that of men with 4 years of college from U.S. 
Census of Population 1960, Educational Attainment PS(2)-5B, 
table 5. In^ 1949 the comparable ratio from the Census volume 
was 34.2 percent. ■. 

3. Within detailed occupations, college graduates earnmg 10- 
30 percent more than comparable high school workers, according 
to U.S. Census of Bo^lrftion 1970 Occupation by Earnings and 
Education. 
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4. Because of difference in the economic status of male and 
female workers, ranging from differential participation rates to 
incoine, we focus exclusively on males in this paper. Clearly, a 
o9mplementary study should be undertaken dealing with female 
workers and male/female competition. 

5. E^dence on the position of new high school graduatea is 
^ reports, "Employment of High School Graduates 

and Dropouts," (various years). 

6. See Freeman (1974b). 

7. The index. is la^ + l2(l-ac) and the logarithmic difference 

K 11'' ■ h\ ■ ^<=>)(Lc2 - LJ « L 

(b) Wcl (Lci - Lc2) + .Lc2 - Lc » 

V + («cLcl+ (1-ac) Lc2) - 

(a) (Wcl - oc) (Lci - Lc2) 
but substituting (8) yields the expression in the text. 

8. The derivation is similar to that for (11). 
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The Role of Labor Market Information 

^ . ■ ^ ik 

Moving more jspecifically to the matter of labor niarket 
infonnatiooJpr youths we come up against some 6f the 
following questions: What kinds of information arp we 
talking about? What is there- in theory which provides 
viable hypotheses concerning the relationship between 
labor market information and labor market performance? 
What does the empirical evidence demonstrate? What 
indeed are the criteria for assessing sudih evii^ence? These 
and related questions are encountered, commented upon 
and evaluated in this section's two papers which also 
made suggestions for further research and action in this 
arena.. ^ 



Improved yLabor Market Information and 

Car^X^hoice: 
Issues in Program'Evaluation 
Lois-elUh Datta 

An evaluator studying how. improved occupational infor- 
mation helps yotith make better career chdicfs encoun- • 
ters four problems :\lack of a unified theoretical frame- 
work explaining the ^pasons for poor career decisions and 
why better information should yield improved outcomes; 
lack of a research base describing the extent oi the 
problem; lack of explicit consistent statements on what 
a better career choice would be; and lack of information 
on hQ0 directly and durabli^abor market information • 
> affects the outcomes sought. These problems, added to - • 
the technical limitations of m^sures of career develop- 
men t, -suggest that 'programming has outstripped ability ' 
to .evaluate program effectiveness. \ ^ , . . 

Work in progress may reduce the conceptual problems 
arid improve the state-of-the-art of measurement. Issues 
in program evaluation should temper, however, expecta- 
tions regar(ling documentation of the benefits of im- 
proved labor market information for the career choices 
of youth. These issues are examined in the following 
sections on problems in designing evaluations of occupa- 
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tional information systems, possible approaches to evalu- 
ation of programs intended to improve career decisions, 
and work*in progress. * - 

1. Evaluation Problems Arising from Limitations in 
Theory and the Research Base ^ ^ ' 

a» Theory. Most evaluators prefer some theoretical 
framework, demonstrating the need for improved occupa- 
tional information, how it functions to help people, and 
what the likely outcomes are. The problem in this in- 
stance is not a lack but rather the plethora of theoretical 
models relating occupational outcomes to education, 
family background, or personal characteristics [Osipow, 
1965; Ginzberg, 1971; Jepson ai>d Dilley, 1974]. 

None of these theoretical models have formally spec- 
ified how much of what kind of occupational information 
is required for. what outcome. None has systematically 
examined the functions of improved occupational infor- 
mation or predicted effects of additllonal information. 

Three broad approaches to understanding the rela- 
tions among family, schooling and occupational outcomes 
are represented in the theoretical, literature. First, eco- 
nomic models usually are, predicated on the assumption 
^hat people making career^ decisions weigh opportunity 
costs against probable income or status returns from fur- 
ther education. This suggests that the most important 
occupational information is extensive, very accurate 
economic data on status or income increments associated 
with vajious amounts and types of human capital invest- 
ments. It also suggests that people without such infor- 
mation will be severely limited in their ability to make 
decisions that optimize the returns on whatever invest- 
ment they decide to make in further education. 

Economists disagree among themselves, however, about 
the true relation of education to career entry and pro- 
gression, and about whether changes in the supply side 
of the labor market, such as changes in educational levels, 

Tve rapid consequences on the demand side and 
129 , 
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thus on outcohies in the labor market. Some hold that^^' 
^changes in the supply of human capital will be qmckl;)^ 
and accurately feB^dted in Aie demand for ^bor. duiers ^ 
contend that the value (wages) of labor is deteq;ainefd« 
much more by influences in such forces as structures 
and labor market practices than the amount of training 
or education that ^e workers bring to or acquire in the 
labor market One might assume such differences among 
economists would influence what information would be 
regarded as accurate and complete data, how they would 
recomm^d such information be interpreted, and the pre- 
dicted extent and durability of effect of improved infor- 
mation ^Ij^arious labor market outcomes. These conse- 
quences have not, however, been specified in economic 
tiieory in detail sufficient for evaluation (or program) 
design. 

Second, ^sociological theorists examine the social con- 
ditions associated with^variables such as family socio- 
economic status, sex and ethnicity to imderstand how 
these influence occupational educational aspirations, ex- 
pectations and attainments. Tb*Hate, these studies offer 
scant guidance on what occupational information would 
improve career decisions or other oujtcotnes. They do, 
however, provide clues' as to who most influences career 
choices for individuals differing in economic background, 
sex, ethnicity and early career interests. The data point 
to parents and friends rather than tb teachers and 
counselors as the "natural" avenues through which im- 
proved information could ha\% an effect. Teachers and 
counselors are apparently more influential for blacks 
than for whites, suggesting the importance of adapting 
both information and delivery systems to present chan- 
nels of influence. Analyses in this, area recently have 
focused on examinuig relationships among major vari- 
,ables (peers, schooling, familj;) in^ explaining how at- 
tained status*(deveIops. 

Third, there are psychological theories of career choice 
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and decision4naking. These emphasize motivational and 
personal tr&its at various stages of the decision-making 
process and the role of individual values, attitudes and • 
goals in infl^enang rate of progress through stages. While 
some psychological theories are nonlinear, most are con- 
cerned wjjp|£ the characteristics of individuals during 
different st^es or conditions of career awareness, ex- 
ploration and choice and with how individuals move 
from one stag6 to another. 

The economijp, sociological and psychological theories 
are concerned with different aspects of the relation be- 
tweenj;the worker and the labor market Within each 
' discipline.therth also are often competing and, occasion-- 
ally, complementary theories in which occupational infor- 
mation is of variable importance to career outcomes. Few 
theoretical studies use siinilar variables measured in 
similar ways for predictor, process or outcomes. Most 
important for present purposes none has explicitly ad- - 
dressed the impact of improveii labor market information 
for youth, although almost all theories have been based . 
on data from students and younger workers. The eyalu- 
ator thus finds many statements of how occupational 
choices get made or who influences outcomes, but little 
help across the relevant theoretical domains or in the 
predictive literature regarding what kind and how much 
occupational information y^H be necessary, and what, if 
anything, will be sufficient for what outcomes.^ 

b. Empirical studies. Evaluators prefer a research base 
describing the extent of the problem and giving reason- 
able assurance that the variable chosen ^as an interven- 
tion is related to the outcomes defining the problem. The 
research data base on occupational information as thin. 
UntU 1^56, there were no national probability (sample 
data on what teenagers knew and did not knoW about 
the labor market. Three studies are now available: 
Bachman [1972], Prediger, Roth and Noeth [1973] and 
Fames and Kohen [1973]. The National Assessment of 
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Educational Progress collected extensive career educa- 
tion data in 1972; reports of this study should be avails- 
able in late 1975. Because of the extensiveness of the 
data and the representativeness of the sample, the 
Prediger et al. findings will be discussed in more detail 
than the other reports. 

Prediger, Roth and Noeth [1973], writing from a 
psychosocial framework, describe occupational informa- 
tion data collected in Spring 1973* from a nationally 
representative sample of about 32,000 eighth, ninth, and 
eleventh grade students ^n 200 schools. They exanwned 
occupational awareness, occupational preparation, ex- 
ploratory occupational experiences, self-awareness, career 
plans, and perceived needs for help with career planning 
and decision-making. / 

^Prediger et al. conclude that almost all students ur- 
gently need better occupational information and help in 
making career decisions.^ They found that 78 percent of 
theveleventh grade students sampled wanted help in mak- 
ing career plans. This was a higher percentage of re- 
quest than for any other category. The need for help in 
making career plans increased while needs for he^p in the 
eight other areas decreased from eighth to eleventh 
grade. ' . 

The need for iqtermediary services was reflected in 
other survey responses. For example, although 55 per- 
cent of the eleventh graders have given "a lot" of thought 
as to why their first two job choices are right for them, 
59 percent did not know where to begin in moving for- 
ward their own career goals or had only some idea of 
how to prepare for their own first choices of careers: 34 
percent were unsure of the amount of education required' 
for their choices and 68 percent werie only fairly sure or 
were unsure of their career c^oices.^ With regard to 
career planning knowledge, 61 percent of the eleventh 
?:^rade students believed the earlier the, better in choosing 
a life work, 61 percent believed most persons remain in 
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the same jobs throughout their adult lives, and 43 per- 
cent believed unemployment rates are lower for youth 
than adults. 

The American College testing program report con- 
cludes : 

. . . student expressed need for help in career plan- 
ning, ^ in sharp cohtrast with the amount of help 
sttidenia feel they have received. This discrepancy is 
reflected in what students have (and more often, 
haven't) done to t>repare for the difficult career deci- 
sions they face. Lack of knowledge about the world 
of work and the career planning process also testifies 
to their need for help. Considered together, we believe 
these three vantage points for viewing students' career 
development provide a consistent and dismal picture. 
If we were speaking of physical development rather 
than career development, we would describe Ameri- 
can youth as hungry, undernourished and physically 
retarded. [1974, p . 33] * 

Similar conclusions were reached by Fames and Kohen 
[1973] writing from the perspective of economic theory, 
based oh data for mlile High school dropouts from a 
national longitudinal study. In their study, occupatio^ial 
knowledge is defined by accuracy in selecting pay differ- 
entials for various jobs and the educational requirements 
for these positions. Their findings point to substantial 
lack of information about economic returns and educa- 
tional requirements. Their report also is particularly in- 
formative in showing the effect of parental socioeconomic 
status, student level of performance on measures of in- 
telligence and ethnicity. White males from families of 
higher socioeconomic statgl with high levels of intelli- 
gence test performance had substantially more informa- 
tion on the occupations measured by the Fames' ques- 
jbionnaire.^ ^ 

One consequence for evaluators of the thin empirical 
base is that comparison data on occupational knowledge 
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for subgroups are scant or nonexistent. Age seems to be 
a factor. Prediger et al. [1973], Westbrook and Parry- 
Hill [1973] aad others have founc^ differences by gradfe 
level or chronological age on almost every scale at least 
between the ninth and twelfth grades. The shape of the 
curve of acquisition of occupational information after 
the twelfth grade is, however, unknown. Sex differiences 
in occupational information ar^ less frequently reported, 
and, if anything, favor women. Prediger et al. [1973] re- 
port that girls scored higher on every item but one on 
their occupational knowledge scale. On other scales girls 
also scored slightly higher than boys. With regard to 
ethnicity, as noted above, Pames and Kohen :[\1973] re- 
ported that minority youth had substanti^y lower 
scores on occupational information than majority youth. 
Social class, as a fourth variable, appears tq^?d^tiriguish 
-^uite reliably among youth with higher i aijd lower 
occupation information scores. 

While these reports have expanded what is known 
about occupational information or lack of it in subgroups 
of young people, evaluators would prefer a more exten- 
sive empirical base, particularly with nationally represen- 
tative samples, and large enough groups to permit reli- 
able comparisons by subgroups. 

A second aspect of the thin research base is that 
almost nothing is known of the relationship between 
occupational knowledge during adolescen^ and either 
short-term or long-term outcomes. The^jWtore is one no, 
one maybe, ahd two yeses. y 

One study yielded negati/e refeults: students ivith 
higher scores on the Crites ^aW Maturity Inventory 
had higher unemployment ra^^and lower hourly wages 
iifian students with lower scores on the inventory. An- 
other study showed rio effects. According to Darcy, 
Kauffman and Milker [1974], "world-of-work under- 
standing, "attitudes, education-related and employment- ^ 
related behavior" taught in an eighth grade one semester 
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course on economic education was not a88ociate<)t wth 
wage rateJ^ or weekly wages five years later (eight months 
after high school graduation) for youth in the labor force 
among a cohort of 645 youlig men and 242 young women. 
Only labor union membership was associated with higher 
^ wages. 

Two studies report positive effects. Fames and Kohen 
[1974] found that for young men who dropped out of 
high school, information about (1) wages earned m 
. various occupations, (2) the tontent of different jobs, 
^ and (3) educational requirements were correlated with 
employment vs. unemployment and with hourly wages 
five years after high school. 

Cuoney and Hoppock [1954; 1957] found that imme- 
diately after graduation, 35 senior students m a high 
school course on job finding and-j^b orientation were 
better satisfied with their jobs and earned more money 
than control and comparison groups. Five years dfter 
graduation, the superiority of the experimental group 
^ was maintained and, if anything, increased m terms qf , 
" unemployment/employment, job satisfaction, and7early 
income. ^ 

Interpretations of these four sets of findings may de- 
pend on H) the measure of occupational infomu^tion 
used: career maturity, broad world of work knowledge, 
details of wages and requirements for different jobs, etc.;« 
(2) on the nature of the sample; (3) on the original 
range of knowledge of the sample; (4) on the times when 
knowledge was assessed and outcomes measured; (^) on 
the outcomes studied; or (6) on various combinations of 
these factors. The experiments required to examine 
alterni[te explanations of the relationship between occu- 
pational knowledge and labor market information have 
not been done.\Little is known about the minimum 
amount or types <^f occupational information that are 
necessary or^ sufficient for short-tenri or long-term out- 
comes or about the\alue of additional , occupational 
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..^^tion for the student 

Another methodologically significant aspect of these 
studies is that the criterion usually is employment and 
wages. Yet the students' own values seem to place "in- 
Tterfeting jobs" higher than ''money." Johnston and 
'^Bachman [1973] report that among male high school 
students interviewed in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
grades, and one year beyond high school, chaltenge was 
held to be very important among those yoaths who later 
' enter t)ost-secpndary education. Others, such as workers 
and those who later entered military service, rated job 
challenge as only moderately important at the beginning 
of the tenth grade. By high school graduation, they rate 
challenge almost as important as did later college en- 
trants. Among those who were imemployed a year after 
high school, interest in job challenge climbed between 
the tenth 'and eleventh grades, but "plummeted as they 
failed in the job market" [p. 12]. Job payoff was rated 
as very important by all the young men; among the 
college entrants, however, there was a steady decline in 

importance. * 

The importance of challenge is apparently affected by 
labor market experiences, which, according to Johnston 
and Bachman are themselves affected by family socio- 
economic status and performance on measures of intelli-. 
gence. These findings argue that employment per se 
rather than the quality of employment may be a better 
criterion for youth from low-income families.^ 

On the other hand, as Folk [1968] and the Department 
of Labor [1972] obse^'J^the relevant economic, outcome 
of improved occupational information for youth who ajre 
not continuing post-secondary education is not whether 
or not a yoimg person has a job or how much it pays, 
but whether the job is a youth job or a career job. 
Folk comments. 

Youth jobs do not necessarily lead to career jobs but 
are open to young workers. . . . Such jobs are open to 
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youth because they require little in the way of experi- 
ence, training, education or responsibility. Career 
jobs, jxi contrast, are the first rungs oil jw ' ladders 
that lead to good jobs. . . . Both high school graduates 
and idropouts have occupational distributions that are 
confcentrated in youth jobs immediately after leaving 
school. The longer the period since leaving school, the 
more adult the occupation becomes, [pp. 84-85] 

Considerable caution should be exercised in selecting 
evaluative criteria and institutionalizing their use in 
studies of occupational information, particularly in the 
absence of either theory or fact showing why employment 
or wages should increase directly with improved occu- 
pational information. The criteria a field chooses for it- 
self in its early studies cannot easily be disavowed later 
if negative findings come in, as the experience of early 
childhood progranmiing and the use of later achievement 
test performance IQ scores as the primary criteria of 
program success has shown [Hodgson, 1973; Riecken et 
al., 1975J. 

c. Effect of occupational information on career choice. 
A third reason why the knowledge base seems weak to 
an evaluator is that with one ekception, there are few 
studies 'relating occupational information to changes in 
individual career interests, choices or plans. One study, 
by Zener and Schnuelle [1972] shows that after taking 
the Self-Directed Search, male high school students 
narrowed slightly the occupational areas they were con- 
sidering while women slightly increaised the occupations 
explored. These findings were interpreted as favorable, 
since men began with slightly more occupations being 
considered and women with slightly fewer. Nolan [1973] 
and Redmond [1972] both report that vocational interest 
inventories stoulate infqrmati^ behaviors in 

youth, an effect that may be related to better career 
decision processes but not necessarily changes in occu- 
pational choice. 
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^.-Prdiminary reports from occupational exploration and 
/development programs for youth suggest that by adoles- 
cence, experiences are more likely to coiifirm earlier oc- 
cupational choice or fine-tune interest in an area than to 
be associated with major changes of levels of educational 
and occupational aspiration or occupational domains.^ 
There also i^ no evidence that induced occupational 
' information acts in the same way as natural variations, 
except for the Cuoney and Hoppock [1975] report that 
immediate increments in job finding and occupational 
knowledge improved occupational success five years 
later. The differences in the fimctions of naturally oc- 
curring and induced individual variation co^ild, however, 
account for.the disparity between the Fames and Kohen 
findings (that naturally occurring variation in occupa- 
tional information predicts wages) and the Darcy et aL 
report of no differences between trained and untrained 
groups. Without further evidence, the evaluator has 
little reason to expect that induced changes in occupa- 
tional information would have the same longer-term 
effects natural variation studies may show. 
2. Problems A^rising from Conflicting, often Implicit 
Social Values 

From the evaluator's perspective assessing the conse- 
quences of improved occupational information would be 
easier if the hoped for social and personal benefits were 
explicit and consistent. Often, however, what is expected 
to happen as a result of improved iiiformation is implicit 
and contradictory. At least three possibilities have been 
discussed: adjusting the individual to the economic 
system as it is, changing the economic system to be better ' 
for mdividuals, and using life-cycle education and work 
changes to adjust both. 

-ra. The labor market as it is: The first ^w>roadi to 

improving occupational information emphasizes adjust- 
ing the individual to reality in the belftef this will mean 
less friptional and structural unemployment in the short 
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run, and through better choice of educational alternatives 
with more. realistic expectations, less severe cyclical un- 
employment in the longer run. Higher wages, fewer im- 
filled jobsy and greater«employee satisfaction and produc- 
tivity are other o^t^mes predicted by this approach. 
Discussions of this genre emphasize the decreased de- 
mands for baccalaureate degrees in the liberal arts, the 
inability of the marketplace to absorb both overskilled 
and unskilled labor, the need for workers in semiskilled, 
skilled and technical occupations, and a decreasing rate 
of returns for higher education. The kind of occupational 
information presented in this approach usually describes 
whkt is required in education, training, skills and atti* 
tudes to be a successful worker in different jobs. 

b. Changing the demand side to fit post-industrial 
people: The second approach would change the workplace 
to reflect changing aspirations, desires and abilities of 
generations raised in a post-industrial society. Benefits 
predicted include less underutilization of individual skills 
and abilities, equality of aspirations and attainment for 
minorities arid women, and the creation by the demands 
of sophisticated workers of more, satisfying jpbs through 
job redesign and worker participation in the setting of 
industrial democracies. Improved self-knowledge, knowl* 
edge of a wide range of occupations, encouragement of 
higher aspirations and expectations, and knowledge of 
regulations prohibiting discriminatory practices are 
among the educational approaches expected to produce a 
better match between the individual and the world of 
work. The "push'' factor of industrial democracy, the 
ways in which jobs can be restructured to be more re- 
warding, and the rights of individuals to earn their living 
in nontraditional, personally rewarding ways are empha- 

_sized in these^discussions. . _ „^ 

c. Life cycle perspective: "Learning to Be": The third 
perspective emphi^izes a life cycle adjustment between 
the'' individual and the world o| work. In this view, ad- 
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justments between the post-industrial desires- for indi- 
vidual self-fulfillment, ^autonomy and responsibility and 
the demands of thQ,labor market can b^ achieved through 
changes ^ the education and work life cycle. If there 
will always be jobs that are less intellectually rewarding, 
through career ladders and continuing education, people 
do nt>t have to be trapped in entry-level positions. Books 
and articles based on this assumption stress the probable 
continuation of jobs with low intrinsic rewards and the 
importance of increasing mobility and job satisfaction 
* through recurrent education. The outcomes envisioned in 
these strategies are better meshes between the school and 
work environments from jimior high school through 
what are now retirement ages, and increased worker 
mobility and productive use of leisure time through edu- 
cation. According to this approach, most youth would: 
still be found in entry level positions but would have 
long-term educational and career plans. These plans 
could w carried out through availability of adequate 
opportunities for life-long education, competency-based 
education and certification, and fine-grained job ladders. 
3. Problems Arising from Limited Prior Experience 
with Occupational Information Programs 
A third major concern from the perspective of evalua- 
^n are the claims being made for activities which cost an 
unknown amount per service delivered With unknown 
effects. While there are exceptions in the literature, the 
large-scale, long-term benefits anticipated for occupa- 
tional information systems may raise public Expectations 
beyond what reasonably can be achieved. 
Fames [1974], for example, states: 

There are at least three respects in which a general 
improvement in the quantity and quality of labor 

nutfke¥lnformatibn available to yOtith" would lead to- 

sodal/benefits. First, improved specific information at 
the disposal of workers would sharpen competition 
among employers in the labor market improving the 
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quality of work for all. Second, improved specific 
labor market information would also permit more 
efficient short-nm allocation and real location of labor, 
reducing the level of unemploinnent and shifting the 
Phillips curve to the left. In particular, by improving 
the early job choices of youth, better information 
should reduce their turnover, with a consequent re- 
duction of the differential in unemployment rates be- 
tween youth and adults. Finally, improved general 
labor market information at the disposal of 'young- 
sters and their parents would substantially affect 
career decisions with beneficial long-run consequences 
for both levels of productivity and levels of satisfac- 
tion with work and jobs. There is reason to believe 
that such improvements in knowledge of the world of 
work could contribute to greater equality of opportu- 
nity among youth of different socioeconomic back- 
grounds, between blacks and whites, and between the 
sexes, [pp. 2-3] 



The outcomes cited, such as greater job satisfaction, 
lower turnover, and reduced imemployment are quite 
distant, in time from the individual choices associated 
with a career information system. Usually, the greater 
the distance between the action possible for the irfiiivid- 
ual during the program and the outcomes promised, the 
greater the difficulty in documenting program benefits. 
This evaluation problem is particularly severe when the 
amount of improvement expected as a result of various 
occupational information has not been assessed in prior 
experimental studies. 

Also the durability of benefits are unknown in regard 
to retention of information and its value to the individ- 
ual. An inverse relationship may be found: the more 
the adult acts on factual information provided during 
high school (for example), the less adaptive the informa- 
tion may becorne. Almost nothing is known about the 
deterioration curve of occupational information, how 
quickly it becomes obsolete, and what point between 
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receiving information and assiessing consequences would 
be maximally sensitive to the effects of the intervention, 
if no further occupational infohnation is obtained. By 
this argument, a year by year follow up study of the 
benefits of occupational information might show a rising 
curve as the youth acquired suflScient labor market 
seniority and experience for good decisions to have* their 
greatest impact, then a falling off as information became 
obsolete. On the other hand, if the occupational informa- 
tion obtained during high school stressed the techniques 
of career decision-making, the relationship between in- 
formation and benefits might be linear. 

Another aspect is that the costs to develop, operate 
and maintain large scale information and delivery sys- 
tems are imknown, and the comparative benefits of dif- 
ferent modes of delivery haye not been tested. A question 
such as '*We're a medium-^^e school sygt^, and should 
we buy into a statewide cor^Hjte^rod vocational infor- ^ 
mation service, hire more guidance counselors or what?" 
cannot be answered at present on the basis of evaluation 
studies or without systematic variation. 

The importance of knowing benefits/costs and cost/ 
effectiveness on a small scale with a well-controlled study 
before the innovation is spread more widely is among 
the axioms of evaluation though it is more preached than 
practiced. On a pilot scale, eyaluators like to be reksoh- 
ably sure the program works, why it works,* what prob- 
lems are likely to arise, and who, if at "All, the service 
probably ^cannot help. The problems of national impact 
or post hoc evaluations of large scale interventions which 
4oo easily co]5clud.e thfe basic coiiSept is invalid have l^fen 
extensively discussed in the evaluation literature [Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education Professions Devel- 
opment, 1974, pp. 26-27]. History may be rtepeating 
itself in evaluations of programs providing better occu- 
pational information for youth. Without information 
about the effectiveness of an innovation under the opti- 
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mum circumstances of an experimental project, there 
are few ways jto determine on a large scale, when con- 
trol groups and longitudinal studies are difficult to 
establish, ^the benefits/drosts of the activity, or what could 
improve its impact [Riecken et al., 1975]. 
4. A Moratorium on Improved Occupational Informa- 
tion for Youth? ^ 

The situation just described is not necessarily a bad 
state of affairs. 

First, it takes a long time to achieve conceptual tidi- 
ness. Waiting until the theory is complete could delay 
action for years. We are an impatient people, and a 
national consensus about the importance of improved 
career development, including improved occupational in- 
formation, appears to have been reached. 

Second, it is not clear that conceptual tidiness is the 
best way to produce social change. At least two alterna- 
tive models are available which seem to worfc^airly 
well. In Great Britain, for example, new social programs 
evolve from older programs, with learning crystallized 
by national commissions who periodically assess what is 
happening, what seems to be obsolete and what might be 
recommended for national policy. In Denmark, opportu- 
nities for extensive natural experiments are provided by 
"the authority and funds delegated to locally elected lay 
boards of education and child welfare. Since, by local 
choice, almost every approach likely to be reasonably 
acceptable is |>eing tried out somewhere in Denmark, 
the blue ribbon commissions can study the impact of 
numerous alternatives. \ 

Systematic research, development and evaluation, Sis 
the United States knows these activities, play little or 
no role in educational changes in many other countries. 

Third, there is a readiness.^at certain times for tr3mig 
out ideas. In 1965, there was a readiness for early child- 
hood programs but the field itself was not as ready for 
large-scale, quality service as it is in 1975. The infra- 
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structure was missing: there were few trained child care 
workers, train^ supervisory staff, tested materials and 
curricula, alternative curricula, and systems for expand- 
ing facilities and maintaining service quality after se^i 
money had phased out. 

The vocational information infrastructure may be in 
considerably better condition, since, thanks to the Smith/ 
Hughes Act of 1917 and sifcsequent investment in voca-* 
tional programming research and development, profes- 
sional organizations are well estahJished, training in post- 
secondary institutions is quite extensive and could be 
mobilized with some additional support, some informa- 
tion and tools of the trade already exist and are being 
added to almost daily. 

However, the state of affairs may not be so comfort- 
able that it should continue uncritically. Public accoimt- 
ability and the expansion of ^ good idea may depend in 
part on evaluation data. Also, most people want to im- 
prove what the^ spend their lives doing, if only to fine- 
tune delivery rather than challenge its rationale. The 
ethics of intervention in human lives, however benign in 
intent, demand impact accountability. Evaluation helps 
make implicit assumptions about human nature and the 
world explicit and provides a quality control for service 
delivery. 

Providing improved occupational information for youth 
(and for adults) has become almost an end in itself, and 
considerable ingenuity has been devoted to obtaining 
better information iand providing intermediary services. 
The surge of interest in intermediary systems, improved 
career guidance, and improved occupational information 
probably will continue Career education programs while 
not imiversal are widespread, and recommeiMation for 
,jmproymg vocational education frequentiiy in- 

clude improved occupational guidance.® A number of 
proposals to impr^e and expand career education and 
other intermediary services to youth are being consid- 
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ered, and some, such as the career education provisions 
in H.R. 69, already are law. 

Expansion of career-related programs for youth may 
be expected [Baldwin, 1972; Bakalis, 1974]. The De- 
partment of Labor demonstration of / statewide career 
information services projects, and the career information, 
guidance and counseling programs supported by the 
Office of Education under sections C, D and I of the 
Vocational and Technical Education Act of 1968 may 
be harbingers of more to come. 

5. Approaches to Evalunting Improved Occupational 
Information Services 
Reubens [1974] suggests five types of evaluation 
.studies: 

a. Studies of input: such as documenting the number 
and type of coiuisel^rs available, training provided to 
staff, reliability of Occupational data and location of 
services, \ 

b. Quantitative reports: describing how much servibe 
was provided, such a^ the number of clients served, num- 
ber of meetings witli schools, an(^ number of pamphlets 
distributed. | j 

c. Qualitative rep||rt$: of what schools do with mate- 
rials, whether counsfloro and teachers know as much as 
they should after rebeiving the materials and training, 
whether the advice is directive or nondirectiva 

d. Consumer reaction: what do students think of the 
career information they've received? Do they use it? 
What do employers think about the services, and young 
people who have received them? 

a Accomplishments: studies of what would happen if 
the services didn't exist. Are the costs of service delivery 
justified by results for individuals and for society? 

Assessment of ;^e first four types seems both relevant 
and feasible. Assf^ihg accompUshmehts is more difficult. 
At least three different approaches to assessing impact 
^ve been tried:;: economic indicators, indicators of better 
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decisions, and indicators of better decision-making pro- 
cesses. 

a. Economic returns from employment:^ with regard to 
economic indicators, Carbine in Lecht [1974] recom- 
mends examination of earnings, duration of employment, 
job security, fringe benefits and amount of leisure time. 
One advantage of using economic^indicators of outcomes 
is that youth uneraplc^rment is one of the problems from 
which recent interest in occupational information -pro- 
grams for youth originated. 

Cobem, Salem and Mushkin [1973] argue for assess- 
ing the success of the schooling process in terms of edu- 
cational outcomes rather than educational inputs. Among 
the 58 different educational outcomes they recommend 
are investment aspects of the effects of education on 
income and emplojmaent. While Cobem et al. do not 
discuss the impact of occupational information acquired 
through the educational process, their discussion is con- 
sistent with the belief that both primary and secondary 
outputs should appropriately include investment aspects 
of income and employment The indicators may be dis- 
tant from the input of better career information, but 
they are close to the social problems to which better 
career information is expected to be a solution: better 
jobs and more jobs for young people. There are, however, 
two major limitations to this indicator. (1) If most youth 
are reporting their preferences and later behavior accu- 
rately, it doesn't make mucji sense to learn that some- 
one would choose job challibnge over money per se as a 
decision rule, and then evaluate the outcome of occupa% 
tional informatibh on the basis of average weekly earn- 
ings for youth with high and low levels of occupational 
information. There ought to be a match between the 
decision rules individual youth- tell us they are using and 
the criteria for assessing occupational information pro- 
grams. (2) The economic outcomes are probably most 
directly attributable to economic cycles and labor market 

lit) 
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practices [Department of Labor, 1972]. Freeman [1974] 
suggests that low-paying entry jobs are largely an aging 
vat for youth regardless of their competencies and per- 
sonalities. Part-time jobs for youth, the kind most typi- 
cally sought during high school, may be unavailable in 
inner cities and other areas where youth imemployment 
is high. In times of ec6nomic recession when youth are 
paid the same minimum wage as older workerspemploy- 
ers seem to prefer the more experienced, senior person 
to the less experienced younger person. One reminder of 
the relative remoteness of economic criteria from occu- 
pational information may be Darcy, Kauffman and Milk- 
ers' [1974] finding that whether or not a young person 
joined a union immediately after high school made more 
difference to hourly wages than any other factor, includ- 
ing occupational information. 

b. Assessments of better decisions: another class of 
indicators has been "the student wiH make better career 
decisions." No one has defined a better decision directly r 
but there are several indirect approaches. 

One approach is asking the student. According to 
Reubens [1974], Hoyt suggests nine criteria as outcomes 
of improved occupational information systems: the recip- 
ients (1) have jobs, (2) hav4 jobs "rekted to 
ing and education, (3) Vkre certain that their present 
occupation is the best choice for them, (4) are siatisfied 
with their present jobs, (5) derive, greater satisfaction 
from the job itself than how mqch they are piaid, (6) see 
themselves as using skills learned during their training 
and education, (7) are judged satisfactory by employers, 
(8) have low turnover, and (9) show progress over time 
in earnings and levels of emplojmient. , , 

A second approach is through tests. The Center for 
the Study of Evaluation [Hoepfner, 1974] has published 
a series of guides to commercially available tests. The 
guide for tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade students 
[1974] has 29 small-type pages listing vocational interest 
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and guidance tests, approximately 1,300 individual 
measures in alL According to the CSE raters, most of 
these tests are "good" in ea&ie of administration^ "good'' 
in appropriateness of the'^r^ading level .and content t0 
the users, but are "poor" in terms of validitiy (do they 
measure what they claim ^o measure) and normed. tech- 
nical excellent '(e.g,j^presentatiyeness^of <he stantlard- 
ization group) V > ^ 

A more serioj^^^i^ that each tcfat embodies 

values vx. h(yf^^^e^wei^^ and the 'user may not 

aglree 'values. IBhis problem if particularly 

impprt^f <^in^ the development and' 4nterp]|;etation of 
, mea«^^^t>^alues toward work; career niaturity and 
de^R^'^making. The theori^ of career decision-making 
[J^psO^ and DiDy, 1974] on which many of the scales 
\^re based assume that one should make a career decision 
, at the end of\ the developmental process, and, by and 
/large,^stickvto\it. Many measures reflect this, i.e., one 
gets a lower satire by being uncertain and stiU exploring, 
trnd a «higher\|rore for b^ing firmly committed to an 
occupational choice. Further, most measures assume that 
a . close mesh with the world as it is desirable. For ex- 
ample, consider the following items: 

(1) True/ fal^: The job I choose bias to give me 
plenty of freedom to do what I want. (False is 
correct.) 

True/false: The best thing to do is to try out 
several jobs, then choose the one you like best. 
(False is correct.) 
(3) True/false: I want to really accomplish some- 
^ ' thing in my work — to make a great discovery or 

earn a lot of money or help a great number of 
people. (False is correct.) 

The first item is considered false because jobs rarely give 
freedom to do what people want^ and-thus a person look*-- 
ing for this quality in a job is career immature. The 
second is considered false because tryingf out different 
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occupations is considered more immature than seeing a 
counselor. The third is considered false because jobs 
rarely give a person a chance to do something great. The 
career mature individual may, however, aspire to job 
allo\^ng her/him to do something he believes in or 
where the greatest reward of the job is the pleasure of 
doing it/' As another example, throughout one measure, 
money as a primary source of career satisfaction is con- 
sidered more career immature than valuing the intrinsic 
rewards of an occupation. In other measures, knowledge 
of how much a person earns in different jobs is regarded 
as a criterion of better occupational information while 
knowledge of the job satisfaction reported by people in 
different jobs and .with different levels of education isn't 
tested. 

The psychometric picture requires caution in design- 
ing evaluations of the effectiveness of occupational in- 
jpormation systems, in terms of the hazards of the avail- 
able tests and the poor ratings on validity and normed 
technical excellence. A quantum improvement may be 
Prediger et al. [1973] promised validity data for a large 
sample of young people who have received feedback 
from the "Assessment of Career Development" prepared 
by the College Testing Service. 

c. Assessment of better decision-making: the third 
approach to outcome assessment is - examining the 
decision-making process itself. People disagree on what 
is a better decision; agreement seems to come more 
easily that the decision -making process ought to involve 
self-assessment, consideration of long-term and short- 
term goals, assessment of one's preferences for various 
life styles, examination of the short-te^n and longer-term 
characteristics of different occupations, and an under- 
standing of (educational requirements for different jobs. 
-Most -people write,,-toOy-thatafter_career._decisions.havei^. 
been somewhat focused, exploration of different jobs 
through working in the area and talking with people 
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should precede a choice committing the individual to an 
educational or occupational course of action. Finally, 
most people state that while a career decision is a long- 
term choice, career decision-making should be regarded 
as a lifelong activity that does not proceed in a linear 
fashion. Thus that the individual should understand the 
career choice process itself is seen to be as important as 
the specific decision reached. 

While agreement is perhaps fairly easily reached on 
,th6 "good'' career choice process, measurement of the ' 
process by which an individual has reached or is likely 
to reach a decision is in' the earliest stages of develop- 
ment. Except for one project [Katz, 1974] which still 
does^ not have readily usable ways of categorizing and 
summarizing the information^ there are no process mea- 
sures by which one can judge whether the recipient of 
occupational informatioii or guidance has a good, better 
or best career choice process. 

d. Group and individual differences: one other con- 
sideration merits attention in connection with assess- 
ment of what has been accomplished through improved 
vocational information: special outcomes for subgroups 
of clierfts. One subgroup is women, whose occupational 
choices tend to be stereotyped at an early age to three 
occupations: mother, nurse and teacher, and by adoles- 
cence, typically have "expanded" to include only two 
other occupations: secretary and social worker, Some^ 
proposals for improved career information systems for 
women have offered major changes iii occupational sex 
stereot3rping as the criterion outcoma 

Our experience suggests that this criterion, if applied 
to adolescents and adults, may be likely to "fail" pro- 
grams. It is unclear how much change can be expected 
after years of socialization to vicarious achievement and 
to the women's, role in nccupfttiona [T.ipmfln^Rlnmfln artH 
iKckamyer, 1975]. Accorjding to an interim report from 
one project, for example, the placement rate was higher^ 
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for young women than for young men, but young women 
were more likely after career counseling and better 
information to select ofl5.ce jobs while vM^E men were 
more likely to continue toward aspiratiom that required 
considerably more education and training.® 

A. second interpretation is that continued occupational 
sex stereotyping may be less due to past^socialization and 
more to the present effect of other social forces. In an- 
other interim report, adult women after extensive coun- 
seling were choosing lower status and traditional occu- 
pations such as training to be a desk clerk rather than 
training forpotel management. Many women were mar- 
ried, their husbands objected to their receiving training 
for jobs in which they would earn more money than the 
men, and the women saw themselves as deliberately 
choosing occupations that seem sex stereotyped rather 
than divorce or marital strife. - ^ . 

Similar care^ln interpreting data may be needed if the 
impact of occupational information is judged agairist 
major shifts in choice for old versus younger persons, or 
ethnic minorities: the push of past and present socializa-^ 
tion may be stronger than the pull of vocational informa- 
tion. Perhaps one realistic criterion expectation is docu- 
mentation of choices considered, better reasons for 
rejecting nontraditional choices, and higher aspirations 
i©r the next generation. 

Another consideration is how. the data are analyzed. 
Most reports show mean scores on the criteria before the 
program and after the program. Almost no study has 
begun by assessing for how many youth occupational 
information is already so extensive little improve- 
ment could be expected, and examiriiite the amount of 
change for those students fy«^i4*ew^ange is possible. 
It may be more significgp/to know that all of the 25 
percent of the students ^ose initial levels t)f information 
showed almost no understanding of oc(5u^tional issues 
now have acceptable or at^erage levels Of information 
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than to know that the average gain of the total group 
was 2.6 points. Analysis in still finer grain would be even 
more desirable: it should be possible to look over a young 
person's initial choice, taking into account abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests, etc., decide whether the initial choice is 
realistic or urmsalistic, and a good or poor match with 
abilities and interests, and examine improvement in in- 
dividual choices mada^® 

. StiH another consideration is whether choosing is 
"good." If a person seeks intermediary service help in 
reaphing career decision, coming to a decision at the end 
of counseling may be an improvement. What is less clear 
is the rate at which such a decision is to be approached 
and the level of uncertainty or fluidity which should re- 
ftiain. Some multi-talented students could succeed in 
almost any area they chose. For these individuals, the 
problem may decreasing fluidity among choices rather 
than expanding career options.. An' improvement there- 
fore might be consideration of fewelr choices and a rela- 
tively high degree of commitment to a given path. For 
other* individuals, accurately perceii^ed individual' or 
societal barriers may mean that choicfe^hoiuld be nar- 
rowed. For these individuals also, increased certainty and 
commitment may be an improvement. For still other 
individuals, increased uncertainty or fluidity or defer- 
ment of long-term commitments to give time to explore 
one's self or the labor market more fully might be an 
improvement and a sign of career maturity. 

Analysis in this fine a grain might be the most sensi- 
tive and interpretable indicator of the value of occupa- 
tional information. To date^ however, no reports of either 
the impact of occupational information on vocational 
choice, or of the impact of various counseling and guid- 
ance programs appeaAto have used this approach to 
analysis. 

6. Work in Progress 
Work in progress may considerably improve ability to 
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assess the accomplishments of new approaches to occu- 
pational information. 

a. Theory: in terms of improving conceptualization, at 
least six activities are in progress. 

• The National Institute of Education is supporting a 
twelve-month study of career decision-making, 
bringing together economic, psychplogical and soci- 
ological theory, practice and knowledge. Among the 
products will be reports for practitioners and evalu- 
ators of what changes are expected on the basis of 
theory and a review of evidence to date on changes 
in career decision-making [Mitchell et al., 1974]. 

• The Federal Interagency Panel on Adolescence has 
published two reviews of research on work experi- 
ence and career development programs for youth. 
Improved occupational information, counseling and 
guidance are likely to remain a focus on the Panel. 

• Several longitudinal studies of career development 
are reaching fruition. Griliches and Freeman [1974] 
are examining the economic impact of mixing 
periods of education and work. Pames [1974] who 
is completing secondary analyses of economic and 
ngneconomic returns also has one of the few longi- 
tudinal data banks where career information was 
assessed in high school. Jencks [1974] is reexamin- 
ing a series of^lpngitudinal studies reporting the 
relationship of personal, familiar and educational 
factors to economic outcomes. 

• Examination of the educational implications of 
justing the labor market to the individual is in- 
creasing. Follow-up studies of European experience 
with industrial democracy and studies of the edu- 
cational implications'" of industrial democracy for 
the U.S. are under way [Park, 1968; L^vin, 1974]. 
These studies plus the growing emphasis on edu- 
cation for lifelong development should provide a 
counterbalance to studies based primarily on ad- 
justing the individual to the world as it is. 
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• Seven different computer based systems are in op- 
eration, some of which combine a self-assessment 
questionnaire, Dictionary of Occupational Titles in- 
formation, information on local and regional labor 
market projections, Jata ort^where further training 
can be obtained anci resource persons banks for 
more personalized discussions [Myers, 1972; Harris, 
1972; Harris and Tiedeman, 1974], 

• The Regional Learning Services in Syracuse, New 
York, is testing an individualized system of assess- 
ing interests, providing occupational information, 
and developing a long-term educational program to 
bridge whatever gap exists , betweeri where the in- 
dividual is and where she/he would like to go. 

• On a more applied level, the National Institute of 
Education with the cooperation of the Department 
of Labor is studying the utilization of occupational 
information, with a view to improving what kind of 
information is available and how it is used to in- 
fluence educational planning and individual choices 
[Coster, 1974]. 

b. Empirical studies: in terms of improving measure- 
ment there are some valuable activities under way. 

• The National Institute of Education is funding the 
first experimental test of the immediate and longer-, 
term impact of programs designed to improved 

^ career choice, among other outcomes. The work 
identifying strengths and limitations of avaiiable 
measures and on developing altejmative approaches 
should yield considerable psychometric information 
on new measures of .career information and career 
decisions." ' t. ' 

.• The state of Texas has funded a massive, effort to 
specify the behavioral outcomes of career .educa- 
tion programs and to develop adequate measures 

' for assessing pupil progress on these. 

• The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
has completed a survey oh career information and 
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occupational information. The measures used in 
this study and the studies should be available in 
1976. 

• The Office of Education has completed a compre- 
hensive review [Developmental Associates, 1974] of 
measures of career decision-making and other out- 
comes related to career education. 

' • Evaluations of programs intended to provide better 

occupational informatiai and improve career deci- 
sion-making which' include impact studies also may 
advance the state of the art. At least three such 
projects are in process: Winefordner's career deci- 
sion-making program [1974], Harris's and Bowls- 
by's Project Discover [1975], and McKinney's state- 
wide program [1974]. 

c. Information on consequences of education: better 
information about tlie immediate and longer-tehn effects 
for the individual arid society of various educational pro- 
grams related to improved occupational information nriay 
be expected in the future. The Vocational and Techrucal 
Education Act of 1964 as amended in 1968 required 
development of state information systems. Some of the 
systems focus on information about enroUment m and 
completion of varioas vocational education programs; 
others include fairly extensive data on the charactenstics 
of programs attended, student expectations and charac- 
teristics on enrollment, and foUow-up data. Expansion of 
these systems is in progress, in part spurred by the re- 
quirements of state legislatures for documentation of the 
costs and effectiveness of public school expenditures. Tlus 
is not a new problem [Travers, 1949; Center for Pnonty 
Analyses, 1971; MiUer and MiUer, 1974; and Morgan, 
1974]. ^ • 

7. Discussion 

Investment in evaluation depends in part on expecta- 
tions of how much, how soon and how certain informa- 
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tion about the effects of occupational information pro- 
grams for youth will be available. Design is another issue; 
the numBer of qualifications the evaluator has to place 
on findings in large part depends on how controlled an 
experimental test of the intervention will beusupported 
by program administrators and decision-makers. Will 
program administrators, developers and decision-makers 
require fast-turnaround analysis of post, hoc surveys of 
self-selected participants? Will they wait for the riesults 
for the longitudinal studies whose findings usuaUy require 
fewer qualifications? Will they support uniform data col- 
lection and controlled experiments in the pilot phases? 
A different position has been taken by Stem [1974}: 

The Department of Labor's Occupational Information 
Systems Grants program is premised on the fact that 
enough is known about occupational information, de- 
velopment and dissemination to begin an operational 
program. As such the program is directly concerned 
with the intelligent application and expedient* imple- 
mentation of ideas and concepts already thought 
through, recommendations already made, programs 
already developed, and research evidence and infor- 
mation already available. 

Such an assumption would fqcus evaluation on docu-* 
menting service delivery with relatively little concern for 
assessing program consequences^ Byt. perhaps enough 
isn't known and there' is reason for c^tipn ifi the claim^^ 
made for the benefits of occupational illfprmation,' as 
well as caution in promising firm^^vip4u^tive ev^ in *' 
the near futuire. What ^appears to. be.^in^i^^ted is devel-' 
opment, wi|h as much spefed as possibIe)^o^ a''<j3^rdinated 
evaluativVresiearch agenda establish more dearly the\ 
qppceptujd* dnderpimiin^ of various- pi^grams, to im- 
prove knowledge of «th^ exte1it ^tfee problems, and to 
develop better measujres 90 that^docupffentatioh can catch' ■ 
up witff enthusiasm for ii^^:tovki| ofecup^itional inforala- 
tion for youth. V ^ - < . ^ ' ' 
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Notes 

1. Most theorists seem, to believe occupational infoiroation is 
a necessary but not a sufficient conditiott for improved career 
choice. Thirf way of formulating the relaflonship poses methodo- 
logical problems. To separate, methodologically, the level and 
extent of a necessary influence on an outcome from that of a 
sufficient influence seems to require prior specification of the 
sufficient influences. One can then, attempt to obtain mdejpendent 
measures of these sufficient conditions, hold them statistically 
constant, and assess what remaining variance is associated with 
the necessary conditions. Apparently, while this is feasible there 
are no paradigms in the occupational information literature in y 
which the distinction between necessary and sufficient wnditions 
have been applied to testing the effects of improved infonnation 
on any outcomes. The methodological problems have been 
brought to the attention of National Institute of Education re- 
searchers; we will be exploring the feasibility and effectiveness 
of various ways of testing the effects of the presumed necessary 
occupational knowledge when the sufficient conditions are in- 
completely specified. • * 

2 Opinion about the extent of need, and the appropriate in- 
terventions varies. For example. Holland [1973] comments, a 
person's intelligence or SES are good estimates of occupational 
knowledge*' (p^5) and concludes that "large proportions of the 
population select jobs, get the proper training and manage their 
\»reer8 with little or no help from counselors or vocational agen- 
cies of any kind** (p. 9). Holland emphasizes for the perhaps dO 
percent of the population who require extensive services and 
remedies a strategy providing career experiences before key 
decision times. He urges that these be organized into a. single oc- 
cupational classification scheme which would help the mdmdual 
match her/his interests and abihties with those of other mdivid-^ 
. uals who have entered major occupatidial groups. According to 
Holland, it becomes more important to/be able to trmislate ones 
personal characteristics into vocational alternatives than to have 
detailed information on hundreds of Wcupations. Holland con- 
cludes, "occupational and personal information are most useful 
when they are stated in terms of translation potential ... simply 
teaching people about occupalions or about«lhemselves is an in- 
efficient method for the development of translation potential 

^^3^ Again, as contrast. Holland [1973] concludes that career 
uncertainty is not an Indicator of major problems and that re- 
search shows career uncertain youth do reach decisions, only 
more slowly than other people. See also Hosford and Briskm 

^^4^ The question of cultural bias in measures of occupational 
information has not apparently been examined rtcent 
literature: Holland, as previously noted, concludes that occupa- 
tional knowledge is highly related to famUy backgr^ound and in- 
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telligence. The occupational infonnation measured by Bachman* 
Parnes, Prediger et al. and others seems, however, that typically 
available to youth from middle-incom^ families. It is easy to 
imagine a test of occupational infonnation relevant to the eco- 
nomic survival of youth from various subcultures on which 
middle-class youth would do quite poorly. This is not to argue 
that infonnation. about occupations not immediately available in 
one's environme^nt is not desirable; only that interpretation of 
the occupational knowledge of diverse groups should emphasize 
environmental constraints on the opportunity to learn rather 
than limitations in ability to acquire occupational information. 
Another facet of the possible cultural bias in measures of occu- 
pational information is the advantage to both student and coun- 
selor of a full, accurate assessment of what the client does know 
about occupations within her or his environment. Little work 
has been completed, however, in this area. 

5. Chamer,- reviewing an earlier draft, points out that career 
maturity and occupational information may be too different con- 
ceptually and in what is measured to be considered in a discus- 
won of evaluating the impact of labor market information. The 
terms "career maturity" "occupational information," "labor 
market information," etc. merit analyses in their own right in a 
review' focused on what is known about the relation between 
labor market information and various personal or economic out- 
comes. Readers who believe the term should be interpreted in 
the sense of economic datd about the labor market may find this 
discussion of predictor and outcome measures too broad. (See 
Bartlett, 1971.) 

6. Lattimore (personal conununication) brought this point out 
quite strongly: "I can't imagine any minority youth placing 
satisfaction based on interest rather than money ... in a reces- 
sion, workers will always want jobs, not intellectual rewards." 

• 7. Interim reports evaluating the National Institute of Edu- 
cation sponsored Experience Based Career Education Programs 
(EBCEs), the career development program for inner city youth 
of the Opportimities Industrialization Centers of America 
(OIC/As) and the Mountain Plains Economic and Educational 
Development program. These programs are described in the 
National Institute of Education Career Education Program Plan, 
FY1975, Copies of the interim reports are available from the 
principal investigators of these projects, whose names and ad- 
dresses are included in the program plan abstracts of projects 
funded, FY1974. 

8. As one example among many, according to the Manpower 
Research Clouncii' (undated) a survey of companies employing 
a total of 659,481 people showed that the most frequently men- 
tioned steps for improving the employability of high school grad- 
uates were greater concentration on vocational training in high 
school, more and better quality job-related counseling, orienta- 
tion to what will be expected by an employer (attitude, punctu- 
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ality and appef^rance) and earlier exposure to available career 
opportunities ahd general career guidance. 

9. See Footnote 7 for reference. 

10. Among the approaches to validation, increments in items 
correct with grade level or respondent age are usually reported 
as evidence that the items are measuring vocational maturity. 
Westbrook and Parry-Hill [1973] offer an additional compari- 
son: the mean scores for students who are considered as voca- 
tionally adjusted or vocationally maladjusted and those who are 
considered to have vocationally congruent choice interests and 
those with vocationally incongruent choice interests. Higher 
scores on all ariea subtests for the vocationally congruent group 
(grade 9) and higher scores on all subtests but work conditions 
(adjusted) are ^considered evidence of measure validity. The 
definition of ac}jus<5ment used by Westbrook and Parry-Hill is 
based on the Crites^ [1969] system: "Adjusted pupils .are those 
whose vocational choice is in the field of their interest and on 
the appropriate aptitude level. Maladjusted pupils are those 
whose' choices agree with neither their field of interest nor their 
level of aptitude" (p. 16). With regard to congruence, "Pupils 
whose vocational choice was in the field of their highest interest 
on the Kuder Prefe^nce Record comprised the congruent voca- 
tional choice interest group. The incongruent vocational choice 
interest group consisted of all those pupils whose vocational 
choice was in a field other than their highest interest" (p. 17). 
Vocational "adjustment" by this criterion was low among the 
ninth grade sample: 26 of the 143 youngsters were rated as 
adjusted taking interest and aptitude into account. Congruence 
was about the same: 42 of 2,049 ninth graders were rated as 
congruence when aptitude was not taken into account, about 18 
percent of each group^by each criterion. 

j 11. Distinguishing Ijbtween reliable, valid but insensitive meas- 
ures and reliable, valid and sensitive measures of program effec- 
tiveness is another methodological challenge. In principle, com- 
parison of results when the same measure has been used to 
assess the effectiveness of a fairly wide variety of interventions, 
with some independent measure of the quality of implementation 
and apparent success, should help identify measures likely to re- 
flect the true impact of an intervention. In practice, independent 
measures of program implementation and quality are rarely 
available, and sets of studies where comjnon measures have been 
used with reasonably acceptable designs are even rarer. A Na- 
tional Institute of Education funded search for measures used 
to assess the impact of programs for youth who had or -were 
about to drop out of school has brought together the only review 
of which we know searching from sensitive, measures from the 
perspective of actual outcomes [Koropkin, 1975]; these were, 
however, one study only measures. The Federal Interagency 
Panels on Early Childhood and on Adolescent Research are 
leading a national effort to improve comparability of R&D meas- 
ures [Grothberg, 1974]. 
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Improved Job Information: Its Impact on 
Long-Run Labor Market Experience 

Herbert S. Parnes* 



It should be pointed out at the outset that the title as- 
, signed to this paper is by no means precise in its mean- 
ing. What kinds of "job information," for example, are 
referred to? Are we speaking of information concerning 
the availability and characteristics of specific jobs in the 
local labor market for which a given worker may qualify 
at a given point in time, or is the concept broad enough 
to include all of the types of knowledge relevapt to the 
series of educational and training decisions that, a youth 
makes in the com()lex process of occupational choice? 
Does "improved" job information mean new types of 
information to be developed and made generally avail- 
able, or simply the wider and more effective dissemina- 
tion of infomation that already exists? Finally, what is 
the dependent variable in the analysis? Is it the relative 
position of the individual recipient of ''improved" infor- 
mation in terms of income, employment stability, and 
job satisfaction? Or is it the general "operation of the 
labor market? And in either case what is the implication 
of the term "long run"? 
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In addition to the title's ambiguities, it is* also some- 
what presumptuous. Since the publication of George 
Stigler's article on "fnformation in the Labor Market," 
economists have given increasing attention to the idea of 
job search and the accumulation of labor market infor- 
mation as investments in human capital, with payoffs in 
higher earnings.^ Nevertheless, there has been precious 
little* in the way of empirical evidence .on the relationship 
between specific types of labor market information and 
labor market experience, and it is not at all dear that a 
confident answer to the question— either in the short run 
or the long nm — is possible. 

Reflection and reading on the subject have neither 
reduced the ambigxiities nor increased this writer's con- 
fidence nor anyone else's, it may be immodestly added 
— to provide definitive answers. Yet, one of the blessings 
of an^ambiguous titie is that one can pretty much make 
of it what he wishes. This paper will' therefore do the 
following: In the first sefction the attempt will be made 
to clarify the concept of "job information"— or at least 
to indicate what it should mean in the context of this 
discussion. Next, there will be a look at the evidence 
relating to the extent to which young workers have ade- 
qmte labor market knowledge and of the factors tiiat 
appear to be related to variations therein. In the third 
sectiorf some evidence will flfe presented on the relation- 
ship between the possession of certain types of labor 
market knowledge by male youth alf^one point in time 
and the wages and occupational assignments they are 
subsequently able to command. Finally, a concluding 
section will try to come to grips with aX least one inter- 
pretation of the question implicit in the title: what are 
the several types of consequences to be expected from 
the provision of more adequate labor market information 
for youth? 

Dimensions of Knowledge of the World of Work 

Although not much is to be gained by quibbling over 
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terminology, the term "job information" (%s seem to be 
too narrow in its connotation to convey the rich vanety 
of kinds of knowledge that can contribute to succe^ful 
achievement of individual goals in the labor market and 
to the more efficient allocation and utilization of human 
resources; Four categories of information, which vary in 
their relevance and usefulness depending upon the stage 
of the life cycle one is cohsidering, should be examined. 

First, there is the distinction between what Yavitz and 
Morse have referred to as specific and general labor 
market 'information.2 The former is of particular rele- 
vance to employed workers and to workers with fairly 
well-established occupational Affiliations who have lost 
their jobs. This includes a variety ol types of informa- 
tion about firms in the local labor market, that employ 
workers with similar qualifications, including an "exten- 
sive" dimension (e.g., wages, fringe benefits, vacations) 
and an ''intensive" dimension (e.g., fairness of super- 
vision, congeniality of fellow employees, and similar 
characteristics that are. more difficult to learn about 
through^ormal channels).^ Such information aUp^ em- 
ployed individuals to know whether they can 'iDf^jprove 
their situations by miflking!"ia move and permits unem- 
ployed workers to locate ttje best job in terms of what- 
ever criteria they choose £o apply.* 

General labor market information, on the other ?iand, 
is relevant to certain "transition periods" in the uves of 
workers or potential workers and relates to broader types 
of questions. Here the issue is not alternative employers, 
but alternative types of work, and th^, important ques- 
tions relate to relative employment opportunities in both 
the short and long run, avenues of preparation for al- 
ternative occupations, relative income prospects and a 
host of other characteristics. It is worth emphasizing 
that just as some types of specific labor market informa- 
tion are more readily attainable than others (e.g., wages 
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versus quality of supervision), the same is true of infor- 
mation about occupations. It is easier, for example, for 
a youth to learn and comprehend what the income dif- 
ferential is between a college professor and an electrician 
tHan to gain an understanding of "what it's really like*' 
to be either of these. 

In any case, general labor market information of this 
kind is clearly crucial to youth preparing for the world 
of work. Moreover, because the process of occupational 
choice is both developmentsJ and largely irreversible, it 
is clear that this kind of information, in varying degrees ^ 
of specificity and with varying degrees of sophistication, * 
should be possessed by youth long before their junior 
year of high school.^ Educ^^nal decisions all along the 
line— whether <snd how much to study, what courses to 
take in junior high school, what kinds of outside reading 
to do — are all poten1;;ially influenced by such knowledge. 
Moreover, since for children of younger ages many of 
these decisions are made — or at least substantially in- 
fluenced — by parents it follows that I^P be completely 
useful the information may have to be possessed by per- 
sons other than the youth themselves. School coimsellors 
and teachers constitute additional examples. 

A third type of information that conditions accommo- 
dation to the world of work relates to how to operate 
effectively in the labor market, including how to go about 
looking for a job and how to present oneself to prospec- 
tive employers. What job search techniques are likely to 
be most productive? Which labor market* institutions 
can facilitate the process of obtaining a job? Specifically, 
what are the potential contributions of the public em- 
plojonent service, private emplojrment agencies, trade 
unions and various types of public service organizations? 
And how do these differ with respect to various kinds of 
jobs? 

Finally, one of the components of a comprehensive 
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knowledge of the world of work is not so much infonna- 
tional in the conventional sense as it is an understanding 
of the regimentation that is inherent in greater or lesser 
degree in most work situations. The importance to suc- 
cess of regular attendance, punctuality, good work habits, 
concern for the objectives of the employing establish- 
ment, and conformity to accepted standards of dress and 
behavior should be understood. To mention these factors 
is, of coure^ not necessarily to (endorse all of them nor to 
argue thrall of them are esseritial to the eflScient per- 
formance of all jobs. However, to fail to make clear the 
consequences of ignoring such requirements would be a 
disservice to young people. There is merit in ''telling it 
like it is," even if one doesn't completely endorse the 
existing state of affairs. 

In sum, the kinds of knowledge relevant to successful 
laboj'market activity are numerpus and diverse. They 
include all those types of information and know-how 
that are likely to enhance individuals' abUity to pursue 
their goals as they make choices in the process of pre- 
parinirfor, seeking, and holding jobs. Just as there are 
voca£f&nai skills and know-how essential to effective 
performance of an occupational function, so there are 
labor market skills and know-how essential both to de- 
ciding what vocational skills to acquire and to develop- 
ing the opportunity to practice them to the greatest 
advantage. 

The Adequacy of Knowledge of the World of Work 

No one supposes that workers have the "perfect 
knowledge", that is the hallmark of a competitive labor 
.market. On the other hand, no one believes, either, that 
workers make labor market choices in absolute ignor- 
ance. There has been a long debate over the adequacy 
of workers' labor market information that has been 
largely sterile, since there is no easy criterion for judging 
how much is enough.^^ According to the traditional eco- 
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nomic formulation, the acquisition of information by an 
individual, since it is not costless, should be pursued until 
the marginal cost of obtaining additional information 
eacactly equals the (discounted) contribution, of the in- 
formation to the future income stream. Whatever merit 
this formulation may have in some contexts, it is fatuous 
in others: for instance, where individuals are not even in 
a position to know the kinds of information that are 
relevant to their needs. The notion of an eleven-year-old 
making .marginal calculations to determine how much 
she or he should leam about alternative occupatioiis is 
illustirative. 

Even if tjiere is sufficient labor market information for 
the market to perform its allocating function reasonably 
well, there can be no doubt that many workers have 
serious deficiencies in certain types of knowledge that 
are generally regarded fc be essential for self-serving 
labor market decisions. In his classic study of New Haven 
in 1949, Lloyd Reynolds adduced evidence to show that 
large numbers of manual workers had fallacious impres- 
sions of how their wages compared with those in other 
firms in the community, and that most of the workers 
could not cite specific employers to whom they would 
apply if they were out of work." More recent evidence 
from the National Longitudinal Surveys for a national 
sample of young men in their teens and early twenties is 
similar. ^ When those who were not enrolled in school and 
who w^re- employed as wage and salary workers were 
asked what they would do if they lost their current jobs, 
the vast majority responded that they would seek other 
work. Only half of these, however, cited a specific em- 
ployer to whom they would apply. Indeed, even among 
those who indicated that their job search would be con- 
fined to direct application to employers, two-fifths were 
unable to provide the name of a firm to which they 
would apply (Table 1).* 
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Tabtri^Pferoijntagfe* o^dimg W&ge and Salaiy Earnersa 
Nan^g at Least One^EmBloyer to Whom They Would 
Appljfif 6ut pf Work, \)y Method of Seeking Work, 1966 



Nui^bei: in 
•It population" 
/thousands) 




Percent naroLng 
. One* or more 
eniployers<;^|Sk * - 
62 , , 
^32 
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Method of Job search^ 

(^hecK with employees . 
Ask friepds and relatiYe|^ 
Public employing semCe 
Place or answer ads «k 
Private emplojonent agencies 
Qther or cbmbtnation 
Total or aveirage 

a Young men 14 to 24''years ot a^^..^. ^•.^s.y.:.^^--^-,^,^ ^ ^ ^ 
employed as wag6 and jsalaVy W45r*ers,. who> ftspondea viook for 
work** to- the query "If JorfSome reason you were permanently to 
lose your present job tomorrow/ what AVould you do?" >" 
b "How would you go about looking for .fl . work?" \ 
<^**Are there.any particular companies in this area^ where you 

would apply?" , >. r , , j . 

SOURCE: rational Longitudinal SurveS^sy unpublished data. 

There is persuasive evfaence that many ymith take 
their first jobs in a very haphazard manner and without 
adequate knowledge. In the New Haven study cited 
above, Reynolds found that . . most youngsters (and 
their parents) approached the choice of a first job with 

no clear conception of where they were going " More 

recently, in an interview study of the graduates of De- 
troit high schools one year after graduation, Singell 
found that ''most youths had not 'chosen' a job in any 
real sense, but had either drifted into one or had taken 
it because they could find no other. . . . Furthermore, the 
youths exhibited extremely vague knowledge about 
wages, working conditions, steadiness of employment, 
and chances of advancement when they accepted their 

first job." « ' ^ ^ 

Garbin and his associates, on the basis of a study of 
the perceptions of vocational educators concerning the 
labor market problems of high school graduates, have 
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reported that half o^ the 69 vocational edilcatprs they 
surveyed in 22 urban areas believed that youths fre- 
quently have unrealistic aspirations and expectations 
relative to the requirements and rewards of their initial 
}ohK Moreover, over two-fifths of the respondents attrib- 
uted some of the labor market problems of youth to 
"poor attitudes toward work and working, lack of re- 
sponsibility, maturity, and self-discipline, and lack of 
knowledgcPlf the real demands of the work." The labor 
market information of disadvantaged youth has been 
found to be especially meager. A study of 450 high school 
dropouts,in a North Philadelphia ghetto who had applied 
for training revealed that about half of the youth were 
unable to express a job preference and tflat the niunber 
of occupations with which they were familiar was very 
small. Moreover, according to the authors, the "youth 
tended to have little understanding of concepts of suc- 
cess and achievement." 

Several studies have attempted to assess the extent of 
occupational knowledge possessed by youth still enrolled 
in school The American College Testing Program tested 
a national sample of high school students in grades 8, 
9, and 11 on a number of dimensions^ of career develop- 
ment, including occupational knowledge. Less than half 
of the 11th graders answered more than three-fburths of 
the 54 questions on occupational characteristics cor- 
rectly, in spite of the authors' judgment that "with 
appropriate career guidance experiences" at least 90 
percent of the students should have achieved this level 
of success. The study also indicated a perceived need by 
the students for considerably more hielp in making career 
plans than they were getting. The authors believed that 
their findings "presage unfortunate amounts of flounder- 
ing and prolonged states of indecision that are costly both 
to the individual psyche and to the corporate body." 

In contrast, Richard Freeman, on the basis of his study 
of graduate and undergraduate college students, is im- * 
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pressed with the amount of information his subjects 
appeared to have "about economic oppprtxmities in the 
market fo^jjollege graduates," and identifies ''marginal 
suppliers" who manifested a particiilar sensitivity to 
economic stimuli as they cast about for more attractive 
alternatives to their current fields of study.^^ Yet, even 
Freeman's data show that a sixth of the undergraduates 
and an eighth of the graduate students believed that 
the information available to them at the time they made 
their pareer choices was inadequate, while another fourth 
regarded it as "barely adequate." " Moreover, other 
investigators of the process of career choices among 
college students have drawn generalizations different 
from those of Freeman. A study of almost two thousand 
male and female members of the 1972 graduating classes 
of five Pennsylvania colleges and universities reported 
that many of the students believed they were forced to 
make career choices earlier than they would have pre- 
ferred and on the basis of vinadeguate information. Two- 
fifths of the students reported "^hat they were "not too 
aware" and one-fifth that they were "not at all aware" 
of the job market in the field of their major at the time 
they selected it.^^ In the words of the report. 

Many feel that they were forced, to m^e: career 
^ choices before they had adequate knowl^ige of the in- 
tricacies and complexities 6i different careers, and be- 
fore they had an opportunity to study the fit between 
their own personal values and the dimensions of the 
field of study and -career which they selected.^® 

Moreover, in the opinion of many, 

. . . they have not been provided with the kinds of 
career related data which would enable them to find 
the kind of work they seek. Most have received little, 
if any, hard data about the job market, avenues they ^ 
might puruse given a situation in which they were 
unable to find work in their fields, and little informa- 
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tion about the expectations of potential employers 
and potential co-workere.^^ 

Whatever may be true of the amount of occupational 
information youth have on the average, there is persua- 
sive evidence of substantial variation in the extent of 
this knowledge according to demographic and social 
characteristics. As part of the National Longitudinal 
Surveys, an occupational information test was adminis- 
tered to a national sample of young men 14 to 24 years 
of age in 1966. The test ^consisted of three components: 
(1) multiple-choice qu^tions asking respondents to 
identify the duties of ten occupations ranging from hos- 
pital orderly and forklift operator to economist and social 
worker; (2) questions relating to. the typical educational 
attaiimient of men in each of these sajne occupations; 
and (3) questions on the relative earnings of each of 
eight pairs of occupations (e.g., auto mechanic versus 
electrician).^^ ^ 

Multivariate analysis of the test scores was conducted 
separately for youth enrolled in school at the time of 
the survey and those who were not and, within each 
^ group^ for blacks and whites. For the students there was 
a substantial relation between grade level and occupa- 
tional information as measured by the test, such that a 
young man.in the senior year of high school scored about 
two-thirds of one standard deviation higher than a friesh- 
man, other things being equal. For those out of school, 
also, occupational information was strongly relgted. to 
educational attainment and, to a lesser degree, to years 
in the labor market since leaving school. ' 

What is most important is that for both students and 
nonstudents and for whites and blacks alike, extent of 
occupational information was found to bear strong posi- 
tive relationships to socioeconomic status and measured 
intelligence, and also to be greater among youth in large 
urban areas than among rural youth. Finally, black 
youth scored consistently lower than white youth on the 
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occupational information test, even when all of the other 
factors were controlled in the analysis.^® 

These results suggest the ways in which young people 
find out about the world of work. One important way is 
through the educational system, even when no explicit 
or conscious attempt is made to impart such knowledge. 
A youngster is ob>iously more likely to know what a 
chemist does aft^fhaving taken a course irf chemistry or 
having talked with classmates who have done so. Sim- 
ilarly, a student is more likely to understand the im- 
plications of being a dietitian after a course in home 
economics than previously. In addition to such exposures 
to specific occupations, the general broadening of hori- 
zons that accompanies progression through the educa- 
tional system is likely to increase a youth's understand- 
ing of the several dimensions of the world of work. 

Understanding is also developed through even less 
formal processes, such as discussions with friends about 
jobs held by family members, general reading, motion 
pictures and television, and mere observation. Thus, the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and extent of 
occupational information doubtless reflects the richer 
intellectual environment that, on average, exists for 
youngsters from middle and upper class backgrounds. A 
number of observers have alluded, for |j|5^unple, to the 
conijjequences of the absence of occupational role models 
for ntoiy ghetto black youth.^o Similarly, the advantage 
of urban over rural youth in this respect may be ex- 
plained simply by the wider range of occupations that 
the former are likely to encounter. 

The findings are also important in pointing up where 
the greatest efforts for improving information about the 
world of work must be expended if the objective of social 
policy is to attempt to equalize opportunities. The data 
suggest the need for concentrating on increasing the oc- 
cupational sophistication of youngsters in the earlier 
years of school and, at all levels, among youth in the 
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lower socioeconomic strata and among blacks. Moreover, 
in all of these.cases it seems likely that lines of communi- 
cation ne^d to be established with parents as well as 
with the youth themselves. 

Adequate information is obviously not a sufficient 
condition for equality of opportunity, but it is a neces- 
sary one. The son of a coal miner in an isolated mining 
community cannot make the kinds of comparisons im- 
plied by the^jpconomic theory of occupational choice be- 
tween the prospective careers of coal miner and econo- 
mist if he has never heard of the latter occupation. And 
even if he has heard of it, he is unlikely to be able to 
make a "rational" choice in the absence of fairly com- 
plete information about how one becomes an economist, 
the kinds of work economists do, and the kinds of lives 
they lead. Knowledge of earnings distributions, it is 
important to note, is not enough even for purposes of 
taking account of economic rewards, to say nothing of 
the many other respects in which occupations differ. 
Given the institution of the expense account, it is clear 
that earnings in ma^iy professional and managerial posi- 
tions ignore a substantial amount of the (tax free) real 
income afforded by those occupations. 
Occupational Information and Labor Market Status of 
Youth , 

It is possible to test the hypothesis that superior labor 
market information has a payoff to the individual in the 
form of more attractive emplojmient opportunities, al- 
though empirical tests of this relationship are beset with 
methodological difficulties, which may account for the 
dearth of hard evidence on the matter. For one thing, if 
the extent of a worker's labor market knowledge and the 
characteristics of his job are observed simultaneously, 
there might well be some question as to the direction of 
causation even if a relationship were found between 
amount of information and characteristics of job. More- 
over, since such factors as general ability and educational 
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attainment are correlated both with status in the labor 
market and extent of occupational information, it is 
necessary to be able to control statistically for such vari- 
ables in seeking to ascertain whether labor market infor- 
mation makes an independent contribution to the labor 
market success of the individttaE^* 

The data from the National Longitudinal Surveys re- 
ferred to earlier have made it possible to deal with both 
these problems in investigating the relationship between 
occupational information and labor market status. First, 
it has been possible to relate scores on the occupational 
infonmction test administered in 1966 to the subsequent 
labor market status of the youth — specifically to their 
average hourJ;^ earnings and their occupational levels 
two years later.^^ Secondly, in doing this, the data have 
also permitted the introduction of controls for such con- 
ventional human capital measures as years of school 
completed, quality of high school attended, mental abil- 
ity, socioeconomic status, years of work experience, and 
health condition. Region and type of residence (i.e.. 
South versus non-South and SMSA versus non-SMSA) 
were also included in the multivariate framework in order 
to take account of variations in price level and occupa- 
tional structure. 

On T;his basis, statistically significant relationships 
were obtained between the occupational information test 
score and (1) average hourly earnings and (2) occupa- 
tional status for both blacks and whites.-- Thus, on the 
basis of this study,, it woul^ appear that the extent of a 
youth's occupational information makes a difference for 
his subsequent relative position in the occupational and 
wage structures, holding constant such other character- 
istics as his educational attainment, intelligence, socio- 
economic status, etc. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that these findings understate the total contrihution of 
the kinds of labor market information measured by the 
test, since they ignore the indirect effects such knowledge 
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may have on occupational status and wages via its effect 
on educational attainment. In this coimection, it should 
be noted that the analysis of the effects of occupational 
knowledge was confined to those young men who in 1968 
were no longer enrolled in schooL^^ 
The Consequences of Improved Knowledge of the World 

of Work • _ . 

Granted that the labor market position of youth is 
correlated with the extent of their knowledge of the 
world of work, what would be the social consequences 
of the provision of better and mote complete irforma- 
tion generally? Would it mean simply a reshuffling of 
individuals among jobs^as some of the advantages created 
by superior information are eliminated, or are there ways 
in which all would gain as a consequencejrf greater in- 
formation? 

Stated very succinctly, the theoretical consequences of 
improved knowledge of the world of work on the part of 
youth would be a more nearly optimal allocation of re- 
sources and— from the vantage point of individual work- 
ers—more satisfying occupational careers. In an economic 
system inj^h individuals are free to choose among oc- 
cupations and specific jobs, the effective allocation of 
labor depends upon workers and potential workere havmg 
reasonably complete and accurate labor market informa- 
tion. The market's measure of the relative social im- 
Dortance of different occupations and different jobs is 
reflected in differentials in economic rewards. These dif- 
ferentials' are reli^ upbn to attract individuals into those 
occupations and jobs in which they wiU maximize their 
co^itribution to the social product, given their preferences 
for different types of work ^nd employment settmgs. 
However, it is clear that this can occur only to the extent 
that workers are knowledgeable about the range, of alter- 
natives for which they might potentially qualify and of 
the rewards (and costs) attaching to each. 

From the standpoint of the individual the importance 
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of accurate and complete labor market information is 
equally clear. Whatever one's particular employment 
goals, the probability of achieving them is enhanced by 
full knowledge of the existence and characteristics of 
alternative opportunities. Indeed, it would perhaps be 
more realistic to acknowledge that even the formulation 
of employment goals is substantially dependent upon an 
imderstanding of what the possibilities are. 

More specifically, there seem to be at least three re- 
spects in which a general improvement in the quantity 
jand quality of labor market information would lead to 
social benefits. First, Yavitz ahd Morse, drawing on the 
work of Kenneth Arrow, have shown that inadequacies 
in the specific labor market information available to j 
workers may prevent competitive forces from improving 
the quality of work to the extent that would ocpur in the 
face of better information. Just as in product markets 
inadequate information .among consumers may prevent 
a producer of a higher qwality good from attracting pa- 
tronage and thus compelling competitors to improve 
their products, so in the labor market the absence of 
job information may inhibit improvements in the quality 
of work for all workers.-^ 

Second, improved labor market information — espe- 
cially, what has been referred to as specific labor ma^et . 
information — should permit labor markets to allocatife 
arid reallocate labor more efficiently in response to tech- 
nological change and to changes in the level and compo- 
sition of demand for goods and services, reducing the 
level of imemployment, and shifting the Phillips curve to 
the left. To the extent that better labor market informa- 
tion improves the quality of the job choices of youth in 
their early period of accommodation to the labor market, 
it should help to reduce the high turnover rates among 
youthful workers.^^ This, in turn, would go far toward 
reducing the differential in imemplojrment rates between 
youth and adults, for there is evidence that the higher 
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rates for young experiisinced workers result principally 
from greater turnover ;and. therefore a higher incidence of 
imemployment rather than from a gr&ter duration per 
spell of unemployment.^® Moreover, better labor market 
inforrfiation may be expected also to reduce the duration 
olE^imemployment by speeding up the matching gf unem- 
ployed workers with available jobs. 

Finally, .if substantial improvements could be made in 
thejquantity and quality of general labor market infor- 
mation at the disposal of youngsters aiid their parents, 
it is reasonable to believe that both educational and oc- . 
cupational d^sions would be substantially affected, 
imp^viiig the match between abilities and tastes on thfe 
One' hdnd and jpb characteristics on the other. Jt is in 
this respect, I believe, that better labor market informa- 
tion for youth would have its most substantial long-run 
effects, for there is every reason to believe that the char- 
acter of career decisions would be modified, with bene- 
ficial eonseq(uences both- for levels of productivity and 
levels of satisfaction with work and jobs. As Stigler had 
suggested, "In a regime of ignorance, Enrico Fermi would 

. (might?) have bfeen a gardener. Von Neumann a check- 
out tlerk at a drugstore." ^7 ; ^ 

Precisely how the allocation of- labo?^knd the pattern 
of occupational wage differentials would be affected by 
such changes is difficult to say, l^^ one result might T>e' 
to increase relative supplies of liflglier level white, collar 
workers, with a consequent compr^ssion^f occupational 
wage differentials. This judgment stems from thp belief 

' — in agreeme^tVith that of Lloyd Reynolds-^that, giyert 
equality of'^opportimity, occupational wage differentials 
are currently larger than they need be to attract existing 
numbers into the higher paid occupations.^® 
/It is not part of this paper's task to indicate how 

^ youths' knOwle<^ge^f the world of work can be improved. 
Nonetheless, in suggesting that more comprehensive' 
occupational knowledge will help to reduce inequalities 
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of opportunity, one cannot disregard the .^^^>eal diffi- 
culties that would doubtless be involV*i fnffissemmating 
such information and making It effectiv^|; particularly- 
among the disadvantaged Youqgsters^ith^r parents 
need to know about the range of oo^^W^&S-^^n 
tives and their avenues of entry whileftBe cKfldy«^ 
young enough for such information to a din^M ^ 
to the courses he selects and, perKSps^V^ more i^pr- 
tantly, to the puip'osefulness and sericfftsn^ with which 
he addresses schc^I work- There are>teresting examples 
of how this maf l^e*accomi)lished so f^r as students are 
concerned More attfetation needs to be given to bnngmg 
the neciessaify information to parents. , ' -v 

In addi'ti8n t<i reducing inequaUty of opportumty 
among memberSrof different WQoeconoinic stra^, the 
kinds of labor market informa^on referred to m this 
paper Wox^ also contribute to reduiJ&ig inequaUty of 
opportu^^ between the se^es'^ particularly if consaen- 
tious efforts were made to provide information to mem- 
bers of each sex. about pccupt^ns that st^egfi^j^y - 
have been associated with the :,diUier. More 
tally, irrespective of equaHty of 6j)^rtunitf^ 
groups, adequate occupationial irfoima^ion/' 
liberating effect on thf process of oicStupationM (JBSpwfor 
all segments of the populaidon. WeBce to think m terms 
of free labor markets chaftactaei^e^, on the Supply side by 
freedom pf occupational cHoipe: truth of the matter 
is, ho'P^er, that in the absen^ pf='«de^uate mformation, 
the freedom to choose if hpUoWiiidee^^ 

M Ife grateful ';to Bi&c|^ .H;-:]King^ 
veying thefliter^ture and to. J^fiKn^aas^^ Andrew^Kohe^ for 
' helpful commemts on a previ<W[*,dratt'^£ tIje paper. , 

I Jpurnal Iff P6(itkal/ Edfmoti0M.-7O, nd^ 5 (Supplement. 

''^^tSl^'^^^yX'^'^ wUh Anna B. Dutka. . 
tte' lSI^'^ AiiMfeflori' (New York: Praeger 
i^bli8he*iiW3). ppf52-5^^ ^ 
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A numlH»r of factors may account for the^diflference betweerf 
^Darcy's findings and those based on the NLS data. Darcy's sam- 
Dle was. of course, a very restricted one and very homogeneous, 
that one would not expect as much variation in occupational 
/nformation ^s exists in a national sample of a wider' age group. 
Secondly, about half of the sev^nteeii-item test of manpower anid 
economic understanding does not really measure what I would 
construe to be labor market knowledge (.see ibid.. Appendix B-2, 
items 1, 6. 7, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16). Finally as Darcy acknoiiyledges 
{ibid,, p. 106), the 6ight-month period between administration of 
the test and the measiwement of^^bor market status may not 
h^e been long enough to allovv'^'indivic^ difltCTS^hces Among 
yffcng workers . /~{to find expr^ipWn" ]^ and 
other measures of jal^uccess.'* . /^^'"-.^ f > 

/For a summary of studies >^ifiaatiiiS^^^^ and inforinal ^ 
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turnover rate among young workers?" Richard S. Toikka, "The 
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' Journal of Economics, vol. 76, no. 1 (1974), p. 63. 

26.* Martin S. Feldstein, "Lowering the Permanent Rate of 
Ujiemployment," a study prepared for- the use of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committer, Congress of the United States, 93d Congress, 
.1st Session, September 1973 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing, Office^ 1973), pp. 17-18. 
: *^/'$tigler,h^ cit.. p. 105. The' parenthetical expression is 
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28 ,Lioyd*G. Reynolds, La6or Economics and Labor Relations, 
f^tl kdition (Englewood ClifTs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974), 
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29. Beatrice ReuBehs, after a comprehensive review of the 
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"Orientation and Information r Issues." Unpublished manuscript 
kindly made available by Dr. Reubens. 

30. Fo^^somr.4ntereit^ examples, "see Lorraine S. Hansen 
and Hiphry^ SQgpw^v; , VToward Effective Pna^jitice: Emerging 
Models lUid P^ogi^^s". in He^ Borow (ed.f^JOare^ Guidance 
~ ^ (fioston:, Houglitpn-Mifflin^fc^ pp. 

r £6ir Vocational and Techhical Education at 
i^Umvj&raity is currently developing a vafiety of 
in grades K-12 for helping st^ents gain a bet- 
'ng^f occupational alternatives and how'thpy re- 
wn abilities and preference. These include curric- 
a variety of 'subject matter, areas at all grade 
timulation materials designed primarily for eighth 
graders. 
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In this, the final section of the volume, the foul pa| 
contain Specific descriptions of programs involve 
collecting, "Analyzing and deploying labor market infoJ 
mation systems. They include a review of some of the 
newer thrusts in obtaining some of the information to 
begin with, how the information is ^en delivered to the 
client as well as the organizational implications of such 
new developments. Included in the two of these 
papers are case histories in this field with specific, down 
to earth findings and recommendations and condusionl 
they generate. ^ 



Occupational Data: The Foundation of a 
Labor Market Information System 
^ ^ Russell B. Flanders 

. ^ « 

A good labo^' market infdrmation system must have in 
its foundation reliable, up-to-date st^^tistics on current 
emplojonent, projections of future occupational require- 
ments, and related subjects. This foundation currently 
exists in orograms of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS). % ,v V 

The Bureau has long been a leader in the development 
and dissemination of labor market information designed 
ior use by the young. This effort began in the 1940s with 
a series of 3" x 5" pamphlets describing occupational 
opportunities in fields such as agriculture jajad the crafts. 
The first edition of the Occupational Outlook Wtindbook 
(OOH) appeared in lf|^0. The Hamf6ocl5>th^nf as it 
does today,' provided young people witrf is^ormation 
^bout nationally important occupations and industries 
•in a forma|;that i^ul^ a^ist them in malring.a career 
choice. The major iBubj^t^hea(ling8, whjch follow the 
'^^'^i^tional Vocational Guidance 'Association guidelines 
the developmer^ of- these itrnterials^ include the 
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Occupational employment. The number of workers 
employed nationally in an occupation indicates the 
size of the occupation; hfence, an indication of its 
relative importance and the opportunities in the 
field. ; / 

Occupational projections. This subject area in- 
cludes information on the expected employment 
change in the occupation over time, usually ten 
years. Furthermore, it covers information on the 
openings expected to result from replacemgptneeds 
and, where possible, an assessment of occupational 
supply. This is also the sector where we indicate 
those factors that will impact the occupation posi- 
tively or negatively, such as technology and future 
demand for the product or service with which the 
occupation is associated. 

Earnings. Providing information to young popple 
^.(bat sheds ligh||^^\:i|piie life style associated with 
eadi occupatidh^B'' difficult, but information on 
earnings is an iiriportant ingredient in this effort. 
In addition to wages or paries earned, we provide,^ 
where possible, information on fringe benefits, shift 
differentials, and payments in kind. In the latest 
edition of the Handbook, we have added to the use- 
"iylness of .the information by providing, where possi- 
? bl^, a comparison of earnings among different occu- 
' pations. Generally, these are comparisons among 
the average earnings of all nonsupervisory wage 
and salary workers in private industry, except 
fanning. Other comparisons (usually wages) a/e^ 
made among simila#'bccupations; for example, con- 
struction craftsmen. 

4 

Educational and other requirements. It is important 
for young people, to know the level and type of edu- 
cation and training that is reiquired -for entry into 
an occupation or occupational field. Not only do we^ 
provide information of this nature in the Hand- 
book, but we make available leaftets that list occu- 
ipdjlbons by the nature of .education or training 
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needed for entry, such ag four or more years of col- 
lege, junior college or technical school, high school, 
less ttian high school, and apprenticeship. Since 
licensing is rHjuired to perform in many occupa- 
tions, information is presented in the Handbook 
that helps young people to become aware of the 
special requirements that exist. Advancement oppor- 
tunitjgpure also discussed in Handbook statements, 
vvlitch mdicate to youth those patterns of prbmo- 
tiatn' which are typical within a specific occupation 
(career ladder) or within a field of related occupa- 
tions (career lattice) . 

Personal characteristics. Another essential factor in 
career choice is the correlation of specific; personal 
characteristics with the characteristics of the job. 
To provide this information, the Handbook pre- 
sents typical job characteristics for .eadi occupa- 
tion. This allows the individual to match his unique 
qualifications, "likes," ai^d "dislikes" to the job. For 
example^ the characteristics described in the Hand- 
book statements include^among others, the follow- 
ing: 

- '.}/ 

Responsible decisions required 

Mdtiyates others 

Directs the activity of others 

Work is closely supervised 

Works with ideas 

Hi^y competitive 

Works with people 

Work is repetitious 

Helps people 

Exposed tp> weather conditions 

For several years the Handbook was criticized be- 
cause of the lack of this information and the con- 
sistent presentation of it in the cjccupational state- 
ments. In the preparation of theJQth edition of the 
Handbook, staff concentrated on this subject area. 
The result was a marked improvement in the 
amount, quality, and consistency of the information 
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pi-oduced. Further, we were able to publish m the 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly, a "matrix" of 
characteristics for some 250 occupations. This ma- 

. generated more interest from career guidance 

persomiel than any other report published in the 
Quarterly. 

• Work performed. The information on work per- 
formed, or nature of the work, presented in the 
Handbook provides to the reader an insight to what 
the worker does and how he does it. When com- 
bined with Handbook information on working con- 
ditions, including the environment where the work 
, is performed, the reader can determine if the work 
appeals to him or her, and, when related to other 
information on job characteristics, if the occupation 

. yfjc^g^ be, a satisfying career choice. 

The Occupational Outlook Haiidbook program repre- 
sents a major, ongoing effort to provide youth with up- 
to-date, reliable information about the national labor 
market. It can serve as the basis for similar information 
developed specifically for State and sub-State areas. 

In making their career choices, young people should 
have access to national, state, and local occupational 
information. The reasons are many, but several impor- 
tant ones should be mentioned. Mfmy occupations, par- 
ticularly in the professilwal area have a national labor- 
market; therefore, national information is needed. Li- 
censing requirements vary by occupation among States 
and even among communities within States; therefore. 
State and lo&l information on this subject is needed. 
Entrjr requirements fall into this category since they 
also vary somewhat by location ancWb do earnings. Per- 
haps most importantly the, openings in an occupation 
may vary substantidly ''^mong-lc>calities, ranging from 
aif bversupply in one ajiia' to a shortage in another. The 
Handbook and its related publications, then, provide a 
necessary nucleus to a system designed to provide young 

V 
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people with up-to-date information about the world of 
w6rk, ^ 

While the Bureau's Occupational Outlook Handbook 
Program is well known by those involved in career guid- 
ance, its younger cousin, the Occupational Employment 
Statistics (GES) Program is not well known. Bom in 
1970, this relatively new effort is designedl to provide 
States, sub-State, and ultimately, national data on cur- 
rent and projected occupational mm/py/er requirements. 

The OES Program, a cooperativ^ederal/State effort, , 
has three basic elements — the OES Survey, the Na-^ 
tional/State Industry-Occupational Matrix System, and^ 
the State and Area OQciipational Manpower Projection* 
Research Prograrp; In. th^ cooperative Bureau! 
of Labor Stfitistics i^ responsible fbrthedeVi^^ 
improvement of stirv^^j^cedures: a^^ nia^power pro- 
jection techniques to lie^^ci by the'^^^ State 
employment security agencies and provides a continuous 
program of guidance and assistance to the State agencies 
through its regional off^ system. The Manpower Admin- 
istration (MA), a major partner in this effort, is respon- 
sible for' the administriative aspects of the program. 
ThePES Survey 

In 1970, BLS, MA, and a number of State employment 
security agencies initiated the cooperative Federal/State 
OES Survey. Currently 28 States and the District of 
Columbia are cooperating in this program. This is a 
suryey program designed to produce estimates of occu- 
pational employment by industry for the entire non- 
agricultural wage and salary workforce. This survey of 
establishment employment covers a three-year cycle. For 
example, manufacturing industries arte surveyed every 
third year, as are nonmanufactu'rihg ^industries, except 
trade; and trade industries. The survey data are used to 
estimate total employment by occupation, by industry, 
.for each State and for areas in each State designated by 
the cooperating State agency. Emplojmient estimates are 
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possible in this program for more than 2,000 individual 
occupations covering the spectrmn of skills. Although 
most occupations listed require itome form of training 
for entry, the list does include entry occupations, or 
those requiriiig only a few weeks of on-the-job training. 

The OES survey is important to the development of 
labor market information needed by youth. The survey 
program provides a systematic, conceptually consistent 
approach to data Collection, employment estimating 
procedures, and occupational and industry classification 
at the national^ State, and local levels. The data coming 
from the pr^ram make possible the preparation and 
dissemination of accurate, up-to-date information on 
occupational employment for use by vocational coun- 
selors and others interested in helping young people ii\ 
the transition from school to work. Informatibn from 
several survey cycles makes it possible to analyze tiie • 
changing occupational composition of business and in- 
dustry and to project industry employment patterrirwith 
greajber intelligence and accuracy. Fifciermore, tljjp data 
provide a basis for the assessment^ occupational de- 
mand and supply for more occupations than ever before. 
Beyond the information needs of young people, data from 
the OES survey have other equally impd|tant uses. Fox 
example, the data make it possible to study the effect of 
public and private training programs on the supply of 
trained workers. They can facilitate the study of ^the 
effeic^s of shifts in public and private demand and 
changes in technology and industrial^ wganization on 
occupational manpower requirertitents. They can be u|ed 
to assure that local manpower conditions are jideqtiately 
understood. More uses will be identi^ as the data be- 
comes generally available. Already, local employment 
security agencies have found the survey data useful in 
job placement activities and major corporations have 
foimd it useful % malrket-research. In terms of labor 
market informaiti6j[> for youth, perhaj^ the most signifi- 
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cant application of Xhe data is the development and im- 
provemeht of industry«occupational matrices (discussed 
below) at the State and area levels and, ultimately, at 
the national level. ' 1 
Thf National/ State Industry-Occupational Matrix - 
System ^ 

^ The industry-occupational matrix ha^^ for over a-decade 
been a principal iool in';^be preparation of national 
projections of q^^ationii^ employment. The present 
national matri:jf!.3Sp^^ in 420 detailed occu- 

pational categon^eSj^ii^sstid^ by 201 detailed in- 

dustry sectors aricf categories. Both 
(^cupational categories and industrial sectors are exhaus- 
tive so the matrix is comprehensive of all employment. 
Viewed another way, the matrix illustrates the occupa- 
\onal profile, or percentage distribution, of employment 
in each industry sector. These profiles, or occupational 
patterns, vary substantially since each industry will seek 
to utilize a certain combination 6i labor skills in Its- 
production functiop. ' . , 

It has generally been hypothesisjed that, tine oiSeupa- 
tional structure of many industries r^ aj^ relativfely 
stable over time. ConseqvCTtly, if ^^^^afcfc^^^^ 
able on- the occupational compositioil^^Mp^ual in^" 
dustries for a base period, these dataJ|^^Hpp^lied to 
projections of total em^lpynient '^X "^HpF to YjeW 
initial projections of occupatwnaji*^^^ .a 

In many industry sectors, howey^iJ-Oirfni^ti^^ 
terns do change significantly overa^^^O year periods 
with the advance of techhology, dMppfcthe supply of 
workers, changes in wage striidijffi^and other factors. 
Hence, information on the infli*^^ of these factors is 
used to modify the occupational patterns of the individ- 
ual industries. Therefore, in actual practice, the adjusted, 
or projected, occupational patterns are used together 
with projections of employment by industry (developed 
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exogenously from the matrix), to prepare projections of 
occupational employment. > 

Although the matrix concept is a relatively simple one, 
it could not be used e^ffectively in the Bureau's manpower 
projections effort up til the advent of electron^jr^bmputer/ 
What use4 to take man^ months to accompli8h,4ficlud- 
ing updating, revisions, and iteration qan ijow be accom- 
plished in a few weeks and, in some situations, days. With 
tfiis development the system became exportable. 

The National/State Industry-Occupational Matrix 
System is being devdoped with the cooperation of MA 
and the State employment security agencies. The first 
goal of the system is to provide an employment matrix 
for each State and the District of Columbia that is con- 

^sistent in fqrmat, concept, and dafca base OTth the BLS 
national nfiatrix. This step is pear Jcompletjbn. Another 

. original goal was to provide a^exiMe, multipurpose com- . 
puter system that would allo^la^tate, for example, to 
update, its matrix, prepare sul^^&te matrices, and gei^^ 
erate projections of occupational requirements. This /goal 
has recently been' modified to include a system that can 
be centralized to provide data processing services for the" 
individual States at one' or sS^w locations. Furthermore, 
the complete system- will make it possible to sjippjement 
the 420 by 201 order matrix with more detailed industry 
and occupational data obtained .through the'OES sur- 

* vey- dunrent p^uis call for the system to bfe operational . 

. ihBjy 1976.' 

. While the matrix system has been in the development 
stage, the Bureau has completed what is referred tJ as 
the Interim Area Manpower Projections Project. This 
project, again conducted in conjunction with MA, was 
designed to provide State employipent security agencies 
with State and sub-State occupational projections, for 
the FY 1975 nfahpower planning cycles. More specifi- 
cally, a modified matrix technique was used that involved 
directly applying the industry staflSng patterns of -the 
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natrcuifllHtlatrices for 1970 and 1980 to their correspond- 
ing detailed estimates of base year and projected in- 
du^ry employnient for the State or area. Each set of- 

' results was then^^lmuned across industries to obtain oc- 
cupational totials and a change factor from base 'year fo 
pr9jected yealr was computed. Projections for each occu- 
pation were derived by applying these change factors to 
separately /estimated base period occupational employ- 

• ment levels, ^us, the and area projections were^ 

developed within the ctotSl bf national economic and 
techilolpgical tTen^Sy^^j^Sg two factors believed to be 
most important in estimating occupational change — 
jytidustry growth or decline snA shifting occupational, 
patterns within industries. While the procedures admit- 
tedly have buUt in bms, tests usin^he fftl matrix system 

^ suggest that for most situations. the direction and magni- 
tude 04 change derived through the modified approach 
/Were Bssentially the same. Because of problems of pro- 

^ctipn reliability and constraints on the availability of 
Census of Population data, we did not process projections 
for areas with less than 250,00.0 population. ^ 

-As a result of this interim effort, 48 states now have 
projections of requirements for ^0 occupations ihat are 
conceptually consistent and compatible wiui ^those in 
other states tod with national projections. In addition, 
the project produced projections for more than 100 
areas with a population of 250,000 or more^^ which are 
compatible with the state projections. • j ^ 
The State and Area Occupation Manpower J^rojections 
R^earch Program 

Effective Noveml^er 1972, BLS v?as charged withthe 
irespor\Bibility for providing consultation and jtechmfcal 

;ass?^mnce to State employment ^fecurity agencies in 
niakn|gjitat^ and area^ occupational, manpower projec- 
tions.^^us assistance program reqilires a continuous 
i;esearch program to develop and iitiprove methods of 

. preparing State &d local manpower projections. 
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thermore, it vicludes the development and maintenance 
of technical manuals, guidelines, and other appropriate 
materials related to the projections process for iJi© use of 
the State agencies. 

The scope of the research in this program is broad. 
Not only does it involve the development and testing of 
techniques fo improve the reliability of occupational de- 
mand data generally, but it also includes research into 
such areasr^as the feasibility of making phort-term pro- 
jection? and ^projections for geographic areas with a 
population of under 250,000. While the Bureau's recent 
efforts havC/Concentrated on the development of require- 
n^ts ^ata, work has begjin on the problem of occupa- 
tional supply. In the months, ahead, research will be 
carried-' out on occupational mobility and geographic 
mobility, of occupational emplojonent. The knowledge 
obtained from the Survey of Training in Industry proj- 
ect will be made available to States so they can develop 
comparable data. Moi^ work needs to be done in . the 
development of occupational death and retirements rates, 
the assessment of occupational supply and demand, and 
the most beneficial ways of presenting occupational fti^n- 
powetrdata to each of the various users, including coun- 
selors, manpower planning, and vocational education 
program officials. ? 

There are numerous advantages to the develwpaent of 
labor market information through the programgputlined 
above. Importantly, the programs are continuonpHSH a 
one-time effort fot a State, or part of a State. The pro- 
grams are supportec^^with a coittinuolis research effort 
to improve techniques, fill the data gaps, -assist State 
* agencies, and reduce costs. Tfie total program iylesigned 
to^meet the occupational information nee^^f several 
^immary users. In addition to the r^eapwneeds of the 
Bureau, the information produced is essential to Ijhe 
development of national. State, and local oc^mational 
outlook data. Indeed, the information in thelpccupa- 
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tional Outlook Handbook can be supplemented with 
pertinent State or local information with considerable 
cost savings to State and local agencies. The occupa- 
tic^nal requirements data generated through the OES 
Program provide the basic ingredient to effective na- 
tional, State, and local manpower and educational plan- 
ning, including vocational and higher education planning. 

The obvious advantage of the program is that it con- 
stitutes system that provides compatible data for all 
geopolitical subdivisions, and in which concepts and pro- 
cedures are handled with consistency: This approach 
makes possibltfthfe Evaluation of information produced at 
all levels and the interchange of experience and knowl- 
edge gained. Allowed to. r&ich maturity,' the OES pro- 
gram can provide the occupational information required 
by the vocational education legislation, the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act and the recently 
established Occupational Information Service (OIS) of 
the Department of Labor. The , Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, in addition, provides the basic national in- 
formation needed for guidance purposes in the OIS pro-, 
grams in the^ States. These programs constitute major 
^ inputs to the fbimdation of a Labor Market Ihformatiori 
System. 
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Organization of a Career Information System: 

The Oregon Approach 
Barf-y E. Stern 



Introduction 

What to do when one grows up is becoming a progres- 
sively more difficult decision. The array of occupational 
choices, continual and rapid fluctuations in the economy, 
and the, lack of institutionial mechanisms to bring -young 
people into frequent contact and involvement with the 
world of work all contribute to the cc/hfusion. 
^ Recently,' the Department of Labor announced an 
pccupationaUnfbrmation System Grants Program to 
help young people keep up with the rapid changes in 
the world of work. The program consists of gr^nte to 
states and local areas to develop systems which will pro-^ 
* vide labor market facts to students and others who are' ' 
' in the process of career exploriation and decision-making. 
Too many young people now make career decisions with- 
out the benefit of such facts. Providing people with reli- 
able, up-to-date and locally relevant information on the 
earnings, nonpecuniary rewards, practical employment 
opportunities, preparation requirements, and other char- 
acteristics of alternative occupations is likely to increase 
[ their chances of eventually finding work which is both 
personally satisfying and financially acceptable. ^ 
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In developing such a program, the Labor Department • 
assessed, several experimental projects in selected local- 
ities which incprporated information about the world of 
work into school guidance programs. This effort involved 
a review of the literature, on-site visits, attendance at 
professional meetings, a two-day conference on "Occupa- 
tional Information and Career Guidance Systems'' 
attended by^ many of the systems' developers and 
interested parties in the federal government, and an 
exploratory probe by telephone to identify lesser known 
projects through the country which w^re using innovative 
techniques to gather, appraise, and disseminate occupa- 
tional information to students. 

As the process developed, it became increasingly clear 
,that we were attempting to compare sy§t^iSfc and proj- 
ects that were quite dissimilar in terms of their under- 
lying assumptions about what studfnts needed to sup- 
port intelligent career exploration and choice. With some 
systems the iocus was on the computerization of a par- 
ticular guidance process which^ubscribed to one counsel- 
ing theory or another. OtlJbs focused purely on the 
mechanics of information retrieval, giving short fihrift 
to complex processed which attempted to match persbnal 
and occupational characteristics. Some emphasized both 
the retrieval and use of information for career gijidance. 

Throughout the attempts to understand this (Jomplex 
and rapidly expanding field, the focus was on the prob- 
len^rom die consumer's point of view — ^t^^t is, the stu- 
dent! This did not mean putting computerized guidance 
systems in every school nor setting up comprehensive 
statewide labor market information systems for man- 
power •and education planning. Aside from the extra- 
ordinary am^t of money ftiat would be required to do 
either, wef^ that the need to provide constmiers with 
better, usefvd. occupational information deserved higher 
priority. 

It is possible to become so impressed with the cap- 
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ability of the computer to store, retrieve/ and sort 
through and interrelate masses of dat^ ^at it takes 
precedepce over the qfieds of people who must make 
career and job choic^. Metaphorically speaking, we 
have a situation where the?"cannon" for delivery is far 
better developed than the "shell" of information. 

Recognizing the fact that an information system is no 
better than its infbrmation base, a central feature of the 
Department's grants program is to develop in each par- 
ticipating state and local atea an information base wWch 
is worthy of the sophisticated miethods of dissemination 
which are now available; The point that guidance, per^ 
sormel make, that '''information is not enough," is true, 
but process is po substitute for content^without a good 
data base the vehicle for information retrieval and dis- 
semination is of limited value. ' ' 

This'prograiyi' does not call for the production of more 
occupational data. Instead, Jt will attempt .to break. Out; 
existing, user-oriented occupational information from th,e 
larger labouBftcket informatioii perspective that empha- 
sizes econc^c analysis, research, and manpower plan- 
ning. This S%ot to say that the Labor Department will 
cease in it^ efforts to collect more information so. as 
better to estimate occupational demand in local ^jeas. 
Obviously, the efforts to improve and extend methodol- 
ogies to obtain local labor market informktion will con- 
tinue. The Occupationid Information Systems Grants 
Program is ^conceived as a parallel effort to disseminate 
existing occupational data in usable form to individuals 
making car^r and job choices. The possible expansion 
of the g^ts program to' more"thati the eight to ten 
states which wiD.be^ funded initially forces the Depart- 
mait to look at the tradeoffs between generating new 
statistical materids and disseminating more vigorously 
what is already available. . / 

Precisely how manpower aad ^.educational planning 
information needs differ from/ the n^s of consumers 
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making vocationaUhoices is described later in the paper. 

^ similar important distinction vyUl be made between the 

. nature of mformStion for care^ecisions and job acqui- 
sition decisions. Despite thtflact that both are consumer *^ 
decisions, a case will be made for keeping career infor- 
mation separate from job information, a^east concep- 

i if'^^j**''^^®^"^^*'"^ °" liSlages between career, 
job, and plannmg information, an attempt will be made 
to identify -the key components of an idealized career 
• information system. Many of the more prominent sys- 
tems m use possess in varying degrees^several of t"hese 
Qomponents and will be cited from time to time as ex- 
amples. There is no intention,^owever, to list and ^te- 
gonze each of the dozens of occupational information and , ' 
career guidance systerps, past and present. This has al- 
ready been done by several experts in this field 

For example, Harris^.:' and Kroll have classified "the 
rndte prominent computer-based systems, while Su^er\ 
Wemstem'" and Willingham et al.« provide more inclusive 
listings. 

Components 9f a Career Information System 
Perusal of the various developmental projects through- 
' out the country which have contributed to the current 
Department of Labor grants program reveals at least 
three components of a career information -system- (1) 
mformational development; (2) information delivery; 
and (3) an organizational structure to accomplish the 
* above. 

Iniormaliok Development ' 

Career Information Topics ^' 
There are two types of career information, nabely, 
(1) occupational^information and (^) education and 
trammg informatidn. Occupational in?cJraiation • is the 
kmd neejied for vocational choice. Education and train- 
ing mfotraation is needed by the pe^n/who has made 
at least a tentative vocational declsibp a^d d^ires some ^ 
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formal schooling or training to prepare himself for entry 
or teentry into an occupation or group of Occupations'.; . 
Chart 1 details the specific topi^ for these two kinds of 
career information. , ' 

Chart 1. Career Information Topics' 
A- (Dccupational Information Topics 

1. Descriptive Information About Occupations 

a. Dictiiyiary of Occupational Titles six-digit code num* 
bers for identification purposes. 
0 b. Job 'duties or tasks. 

c. ^Special tools,'* equipment, or instruments used on the •* 

d. Identincation of other occupations that have similar 
skill or knowledge re<wirements. 

__e. Opportunities for promotion, career advancem^ent, and. 
hiring channels. 

2. Economic Information 

a. Number of workers in the occupation and related data 
— industry employment, geographic distribution, self- 
employmerrt, sex, etc. 

b. Outlook, including projections of demand, supply (if 
possible), relationship df supply and dei^and, and fac- 
tors that affect outlook (technological, demographic, or 
economic). 

c. Earnings (beginning and average earnings and ranges) 

d. Fringe benefits (vacations, insurance, etc.) * 

e. Costs to workers ( unioit membership, tools and equip- 
ment, etc. ^ 

3. Personal Requirements of the Occupation: interests, apti- 
tudes, temperaments, abilities, and physical qualities that 
can be related to characteristics of the occupation (e.g, 
reqmrements for lifting, working with detai), ability. to see 
reslms of work, etc.) *♦ ^ 

B. Education and Training Topics ' ^: 

1. Preparation Requirements of the Occupation 

a. Skill and knowledge requirements for ^successful job 
^ performance. •> . 

b. Legal qualification for employment, e.g., licenses, age, 
bonding, etc. 

c. Ways to prepare for entry into occupation, including 
formal training and/or experience 'required for licens- 
ing, preferred by employers, and conventi6nally ac- 
cepted as ^yay8 to prepare. ». ■ 

d. Hiring practices^^Je., description of the sequencing of * 
the employment qu^e. 

e. Ways to prepare for advancement. ' ,. ^ 

f. Tips for improvingtpreparation (e.g., relevant summer 
employment) . 

' r ' . ' 
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2. Related Post-Secondary Educational and ^itaining Pro- 
grams, Including Apprenticeships 

^ dautes"' programs, including degree options ^nd spe^ 

b. Kinds 'bf dohools offering'the program. 

c. Length of programs and degrees or certificates offered. 

d. Occupational emphasis of program, if any, including 
simUarities or differences between prf/grama. 

e. Examples of courses contained • in curriculum and 
methods of instruction. . • * 

f. Gcoss reference to related programs, 
g; List of schools wiiich offer prograjji. 

h. Other infonnation, including special costs, program 
schedule, prerequisites, etc. 
3. IfistHutional Characteristics of Two-, and Four- Year Col- 
» leges in state. 

a. General information, such as type pf school, degrees 
offered, schedule Ofvxlasses, correspondence courses 
^cations, population, nearest large city, etc 

b. Enrollment, including by sex full-time and part-time 
out-of-state students, new shu- nts. 

. c. Minority enrollment—total, Alro-American, American 
Indian, Asian-American, Spanish surname. 

d. Contact person and visiting procedures. 

e. Foreign study. ' 

f . Honpxs program. * ' 

g. ROTC. 

h. Special prograrris, including ethnic and women's 
studies. 

i. Alternative credit opportunities, 
j. Class size — freshmen 

k. Graduation requirements. 
1. Grading i8ystem(s). 

m. Admission requirements and procedures — freshmen 

and transfer, 
n. Special admission^minorities. adults, etc. 
o. Housing — dormitories, coop, fraternities, off-campus. 
/ * married students. 

p. Costs— single tod married students, part-time, 
q. Financial aid— types available, applicatior^ procedures 
r. P^rt-time jobs. ^ 
9. Services for all Istudents. 
• t. Special services for athletes, disabled., low-income, 
older, minority, veterans, and- women. • 
u. Health services. 
V. Day-care facilities. 

w. Library facilities and use. ^ 
\ X. Bys service iff school. 

y. Availability of student parking. ' 
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In addition to providing and maintaining files con- 
taining information related to the topics list^ in Chart 
1, a tevf or^the occupational information and careek 
guidance systems refer the student to other sources of 
information^ These include bibliogra|rfiies of reference 
niatS^rials about occupations for the Stdkdents; taped 
interyiews with workers; films or filn^strips about work- 
ers} naines of local people who are willing to discuss their 
occupation with students 'considering it and procedures 
for visiting them; and sources of additional^nformation 
which can help with occupational &ploration and- job 
placement, such as state employment services, unions, 
professional and trade associations, cooperating employ- 
ers, and the location^ of other . material such as" career 
briefs, books, and cassettes. 

L^vel of Geographic Specificity 

To the extent labor market conditions warrant, items 
or topits of occupational information should be localized, 
particularly such change-sensitive tojMcs as employnf^ 
outlook, training opii(jrtunities„and earnings. To be sure, 
national occupational information is still needed to pro- 
vided « broad perspective of the labor market. For the 
great piajority of individuals, however, career decisions 
are based more on local than natixJAal labor mark*et con- • 
ditions. The state And local occupational information 
systems to be funded by the Department of Labor, 
therefore, will cover all occupations within that state 
that have any significiant amount of emplojrment. The 
universe of occupations should bp covered as fully as 
possible^ to give the user a broa4 view of occupational 
opportunities on both a state and Ibcartnea basis. 

Accuracy%^ Curreif/oy of Information 

Ijn addition to tapping the usuallnational sources* for 
occu^tional information, such-^s tY^Qccupational Out- 
took Handbook, and Quarterly^^^:^Qj)ictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, and the Census, an ideal career infor- 
mation * system would al^o need^ to obtain information 
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from a wide variety of authoritative sources which can 
provide state aiitt local information as well. These would 
include such agertcies as state employment secuptV (ES) 
agencies, departments of education" and comhierce, 
^bureaus of at>preni;iceship, plannii^ bodies, employer 
ftnd labor organizations, professional associations, and 
cii^h€md county governments. Among the kinds of data 
v ffl^ailabl e^tej^ occupational projections, occupational em- 
ployme^sxatisticd, special wage surveys, unemplbjonent 
Insurance ttix records, apprenticeship reports, compen- 
sation and fringe benefits reports, ES job bardic openings 
summaries and other ES job search, information,' reports 
of graduates and training course completions, and the 
identification of licensed occupations in a state. 

Thus, useful and relevant data from* all soutfCes and 
agencies would be collected, appraised, and disseminated 
under' one roof in contrast to the present situation. Where 
these activities are diffused. This is not to say that occu- 
pational ' data Jand information would neces^rily be 
produced by these systems as well. Systems supported by 
Departm^t of Labor funds, at least, will leave actual 
data production to those federal and state agencies hav- 
ing responsibility for this. The occupational information 
^yptems under this program are expected to make maxi- 
mal use of the occupational data that already exists. 
Moreover, they must include on their respective staffs < 
individuals with, appropriate professional skills (e.g., 
labor economics) to identify ,and appraise these data and 
put them into disdeminable form. A central element of a 
careet information system, then, is a continued review 
and rapid .updating of information so that it reflects the' 
realities of today rather than the'record of yesterday. 

If the provision of reliable, up-to-date, and locally 
relevant occupational information is to be taken seri- 
ously, the employment of individuals professionally qual- 
ified to find, compile, and appraise varioii? sources of oc- 
cupational information is essential. Such individuals 
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«]bft>uld^faaY9 so^Mraining in la^or economics and 
occupational nriMj^sis.^ Unfbrtiinatdy, howevelr, infor- 
mation development^ in inaxty of the sy^ms is character- 
ized by a single individual with a joi^*alism or counsel- 
^ ing b{^kgn>und who is, employed by the^schodl^ district 
V to develop and update y^^ly information on some 200-! 
400 occupjitions in the state or metropolitan^ &^ Their 
iiiform^tion prodijct too often misi|:^ormS;StiidbntS aboul 
j;he w^rld of wodc^ / < ' 
Length and Vetaif of Information ' 
QiC^cupatio^ descriptions should ]be provided t)}^t in<> 
elude m6sfoJ Jjhe informatioYi^ topics previously iden- 
tified: Provision ought td be' made io.vary theK»igth and 
detailoJF tiie infofmation presented in order td- accommo- ' 
date fhe user who^ants an overview of an occupation as 
well the user who wants a great deal of specific inforj^ 
nation.' Idei^ly, flexible and alternate kinds of data files 
would available, versatile enough to serve severaT 
Junds of users.V ^ . 

A Comparison of Prominent Systems on the Various 
Dimensions,of Information, Development 
The n^atrix on Chart 2 attempts to provide a norma-, 
tive typology of information development attributes by 
which the leading; career guidance and information sys- 
tems can bepconlpared*.* It should be noted that the 
' quality and amounts of occupational information deliv- 
ered is not central to the purpo^ of a number of the 
systems; A normative typology, nonetheless, is useful to 
those who want a better feel for what the different sys- 
tems do#and do not do in terms of providing useful 
career information to students. 

- The acronyms o^ eight of the leading guidance cdid 
information systems appear on the vertical axis of the 
matrix and a set of normative information development 
attributes appears oh the horizontal axig, (The acronynts^ 
are spelled out at the end of Chart 2). The attribute* 
called "Jo!V Search Information Available" is not a nor- 
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mative attribute for career guidance; it is included Jiere 
totadjcate that informatibn about specific iob ol)por- 

r^mties and. employers" should be nfade available to the 
kudent who' tor the timf beiijg is satisfied with the ex^ 
tent of his career exploration and is job ready. Although 
job searcl) information is available in .i6o6t commumties, 
eg through the local emplpvn»ent. security, office, it 
norm'aUy is not avaUable in. the schools. A total system 
<vhich wouid-make both caree/ and-job informatioij avail- 
4ible in the school or other user agency would-be ideal. 
One way to do this iS to h^ve both a careet information 
system and a job bank from.the employment service as 
part of the/total system-, with a ilnechanism to refer the, 

-user '(e.g./3tudent) from one to the other depending on 

hi§' needs. . . >. •, • j m 

' The following gene;pdizations about information devel- 
• opment in career guidance and informa^ipn systems can 
be gained from Chart 2. 

1. ' Most of the .systems cover ^ wide range.of occu- 
pational topics but wi«i the exception of ,OIAS, VICS 
and VIEW the spectnun of occupations covered'is not 
related to significant employment in the state or locaUty 

■ served by the system. * ■ , J 

2. The kinds of education and trainkig information 
•provided varies considerably from system to system For 
example,*include the general 'preparation reqmremmts 
for entry into each occupation, although OIAS, VIEW 
(in Califorfiia), and GIS (in Minneifota) ale the only 
systems which detail state education/training informa- 
tion. , , ..•»... 

3. OccuiJational information provided vanes signi- 
ficantly among the different systems. For example, VICS 
provides local but Uttle state or national information, 
VIEW provides local and sometimes state and national 
information, and CVIS, ECES and GIS provide national 
informatioh only (they purchase this information from 
commercial firWand depend on them for- update). Of 

^ J. 
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the systems which provide localized, regio^^ occujpa- 
tional information, some work predominantly with exist- 
, ing sources of ocpupational dat$, whereas VICS and 
VIEW produce much of their own data. 

4. With tbe exception of ECES, all of the systems 
provide an overview which covers most, if not all, of the 
information topics for each occupation. 

5. ' Most of the systems include referral to other 
sources of information. These sources vary from other' 
occiQ>ational materials to names of firms and/ ox people 
in the loAl commputy who can help with further occu- 
pational^xplor^non. 

6. ^ mth the exception of VICS, job search 'inforxna- 
tion is not provided by the systeir^. 

Information Delivery- ' 

The delivery of occupational information to users in- ' 
dudes two broad functions: accessing and dissemination*. 
' Accessing refers to the approach used by an individual 
to search out and explore occupational information. The 
person can obtain specific information directly or can 
engage in some sort of structured search process which 
would enable Him to generate Usts of "appropridL]^^ occu-r 
pations to explore by relating occupationaUy relevant 
interests, abilities, values, etc., to the universe of occu- 
pations. Dissemination refers to how and through which 
i^^dia occupation^ information is presented or made 
a^^ulable to users. . *^ 

The system^^ which liave been developed during- the 
. last few years include a wide variety of both accessing 
and dissc^nin^tion procedures. The almost total absence' 
of stu^j^ which compare the performance of the different 
trstems in achieving at least some of the acbnittedly few 
3als they have in commoi^piakes it> impossible to con- 
lude 'that any one 4eUvery system is better than any 
other. For this reason tibe Department of .Labor's guide- 
lines for the delivery, compohent of the systems it ynh 
fund are extremely flexible ^d much less prescriptive 
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than the standards it sets for information development. 

There are a number of standards, nonetheless, which 
seek to guarantee to all users easy access to the informa- 
tion contained within the system. Thus, system ^^^9n- 
ponents shqMd be user-operable in order to foster mde- 
pendent ciS^e arid should be as accessible as possible in 
a variety of settings throughout a user agency's regu- 
larly scheduled day. Varied media and^formats for in- 
formation presentation also should be lised to accommo- 
date the different media preferences of users who should 
^ be able to retrieve desired information reasonably soon 
aftet.engagin]g the system and walk away from the sys- 
tem with a copy of at least a summary of the information. 

Related to the-^factpr ofrffeasy access and quick re-, 
trieval of attractively packaged information is the prob- 
lem of ^ompatibihty of- information delivered by (Effer- 
ent media. If a school gets occupational infomatip to 
students via pamphlfets as weTl as computer fern|iinals, 
for eJ^ample, it is BHportant that information on the same 
ocoipational topics (e.g., hourly wages) be consistent. 
Th/ compatibility problem is most likely to arise in 
^*ools which never: throw away outdated occupational 
materials. Hopefully, the newly forming ^tat^^and local 
occupational information systems will provide high 
schools with the courage to clear their shelves of mate- 
rials which taisinform rather than* inform. T/, V 
:\ Also included as\es5ential elements for ^forfaation 
lleliveiy are certain guarantees of pi^vacy and, confiden- 
tiality of ^)efaonal data. T^^become particijlarly im- 
.por^^nt in ^sterns which attempt to match oilient di^r- 
acteristics sud^^ as academic achievement, ia^titua^, 
values, and meaiiured interests with occupations to be 
* explored. When these are iiiputted to the sysl^ia, they 
must be adequately safeguarded so that their ""aWurity 
and confidentiality will be maintained. Clients should be 
aware oWl personal data which are iii the systcin and 
should be able to get any\)CCupational information from 
■ -7 
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^ the system they desire, regardless of what inf prrnation ^ 
their test scores, interest inveptories, etc., say they need. 

Given the« absence of comparative evaluation data, the 
development of/a malrix of systems and normative at- 
tributes for infratnation delivery woulriTbe premature.^ 
For descriptive purposes^ however, it might be useful to 
present a typology for the information delivery . o(^- 
ponent of the various career-guidance and information 
systems. This typology appears on Chart 3. The follow- 

^£ng generalizations about information delivery in career 
guidance and information syst^fts can Jbe inferred from 
Charts. t 

1. Most of the systems listed permit a direct accessing>^ 
of information. Three of the computer-based system^ in- 
volving rather complex structured searc^strategies do 
not ^ 

2. All but one 6l the system^ (the microfilm-based 
VIEW) provide for a Structured a^ress of the career 
iriformation. | \ 

3. Tl^ee (SIGI, ECES and CVIS). of the computer^ 
based systems input a variety of student records, such ' 
as t6st sc.oj^, class rank, and -grade-point average, to 
help the student ascertain the^obability of successfiolly 
completing courses o^curncuKi rd^ed to'^s occupa-. 
tional choice. Op these, only SIGIwalidat^s these prob- 
abilities through the use of locally-bi^t-e^erience tables 
which relate high school course or test performance with 
post-high school course performance. • ^ 

4. All bltt one bf the systems (ECES) enable the 
user to obtain the information he' needs before leaving 
the system. Of these, most provide a ^opy of at least a 
summary of the information to the user. 

• 5. Most information ^delivery vehicle^ in most of the 
systems have compatible infoi;pation^ due to the fact 
thst only oile or two vehicles are used generally to de- 
lifjifr the inform^on. T^grealfer the number of outside^ 
ii^ormation sources — for example, pamphlets'lpd books** 
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%s weli as computer-delivered information — the greaj^r 
the chance^' for incompatibility. Also, the chanc^f^r 
providing mcompatible dt inconsistent informa^ito. are 
greater when;^tfae systems attempt to provide both na- 
tional and local occupatiohal infonpation and not ju§Jt 
opAl^d or the othW. 
Organizational Structure >^ 
The development and efficient dissemination of high /i 
quality career information requires a great deal of coop- >^ 
eration'between the local and state agencies which pro- 
vide the basic data ^d the agehcig \diich these 
data. This cooperation must be* btxilt into the ofganiza- 
tional structure of the career information syst^J^ 

In this regard^ the Department of Labor has been very 
impressed with^ the effort made by the Oregon Career^ 
Information /Sg^stejp. Many o* the organizational fea- ^ 
tures of ^,tl>e OrfelMn system which promote co6perati6n 
betwee^/d^ite^pr^ucers and users haveTbeen incorpo- 
rated into the Department's standards for its Occupa- 
tionajilnformation Systems Grants^ Program. > 

Borrowing from the Oregon experience, the, Labor 
Department prograip requires the establishment of a 
policymaking directorate or consortium which represents 
the key user and producer agencies of occupational in- 
clination — namely, schools, manpower agencies, and 
misiness arid indijstry. Minimally, the director of the 
state's employment ^curity agency, the state's chief 
school officer (sfpand some local school district offii:ials, , - 
or their designated representatives, should serve on- the"* ' 
directorate. Representatives from employers, organized 
labor, state or local planning offices, and nonschool user 
agencies such as manpower training and social service 
agencies may serve as well. . ^ . 

One of the nvJre obvious -reasons ^r having a broadly, 
representative directorate is l^o provide some Consumer 
control over the information produced and the way it is ^ 
delivered. Another important reason as to assure the in- 
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tegrjty of the information. Interest ttroups are very con- 
• ' cemed about the way certain occupations are represented 
■ to the publia State and local career information systems 
will be susceptible to the same kinds of complamts that 
the editors of thsjOccupatifi^ Outlook Handbook have^ 
been getting far yoars, but the state and local systems 
may be much more susceptible due to their greater ac- 
cessibiUty. A career information system's govenung body, 
therefore, must be prestigiou* and powerful enough to 
prevent special mterest groups from scuttling the sys^ 
tem'3mipsionto"tell itlikeiti8."^ - - , , /\ 

A staff consisting of a director and experts m the fieiy \ 
" \ of information development and user services would^- \^ 
' port to "this policymaking board. A wide range of aca- 
demic discipUn^ and work skills would be represented^ 
on the staff, M.uding labor ecpnpmics,-carepi; coulisel^^ 
and education, resfia^ch ^ji evaluation, and pubhc ^ 
.- . ' administratiotf/biiMnfesjMf^ 

" opers would ^k; obtain, analj^e, and appraise occu- 
pational infomation from a variety of pubhshed Mid 
"Ss^ unpublished sources and from iiter^em and synthesize , 
T the infonnation mto^oncise bccupationaTrtatements. JJl 
addition, they would ^rept the continual i«)datuig of the 
preparation of new system components. User services 
. ' speciahsts would explain and puBficize the system to 
potential user agency representatives, conduct m-service 
training for counselors and other iiser. agency -feta^ff, 
negotiate contracts, and evaluate deUvery system com- 
ponents, k , , a. • 

^ The deartlv of qualified people with adequate experi- 

ence in the field of labor market information requirw 
o that considerable technical assistance and traimng be 
' provided to these fledgling occupational information sys- 
* terns. A new National Occupational Information Service 

has been establis&ed m the Manpower AdmiraKration m 
Washirigton to provide this assistance as weU as to ad- 
minister the grants program generaUy. One major active 

2 18-" 
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ity of this new office will be to Cfppnsor Traitung Insti- 
tutes for' Occupational^ Infdrmatijon Development and 
TJtilization. These will provide high level instruction to 
occupational infonna£ion specialists who serve state/local 
occupational information systems, school district and 
manpower organizations. JThe natioiml office will also 
provide a clearinghouse for organizations and individuals 
wanting to know^bout current national, state and local 
efforts to develop as}d disseminatje' occupational informa- 
tion, ' ■ V ' ' 'Sj' ' 

Final comments on the organizational aspects of a 
career information system presented here l>ear on costs 
and financing. 

With respect to costs, it is important to make a clear 
distinction between information development and infor-" 
mation delivery costs. The former depend primarily on 
the number, size, and occupatioiud complexity of local 
areas for which information will be develoi>ed, whereas 
(total) information delivery costs depend on the number 
pf agencies which use the system and the mix of delivery 
system media represented among these user agencies. 
The greater the number of user agencies and the more 
sophisticated And complex the delivery systems being : 
used, the greater the likelihood of delivery costs exceed- 
ing information development costs. This is almost always 
likely to be the case, particularly where ^the system is 
intended to serve large nimibers of users. 

Loformation development costs are remarkably low< 
considering the utility of the information and the wide 
range and number of potential users. Our smallest^states, 
if the Oregon example is generalizable, could setfup the 
occupational information component of the syslem,^toT 
approximately $200,000 and the education-training in- 
formation component foi^bout iwU again asmumr^eld- 
ing; a total infonnation di^velopment cost of $300,000. 
The information developaaent costs for our largest states, * 
like California and New York, would require approxl-^r 
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mately twice the expenditures of the smallest states. 
Again, it should be remembered that these figures reprer 
sent the cost of developing information from existing 
sources. Systems which <unwisely) attempt to produce 
significant amounts of their own' data (through mail-outs, 
phone surveys, and personal visits) will obviously cost 
more than those which rely, for the most part, on exist- 
ing sources. « 

A major dilemma for a career information system con- 
cerns the relative emphasis to be placedpn the develop- 
ment of education-training information as opposed to 
occupational information. Though there is much logic to 
giving priority to* occupational information,- pressures to 
provide comprehensive educational information could 
well attenuate such a priority. Such a dilemma is less 
likely to occur in those states already possessing detailed 
education-training data. In those states which have-rela- 

' tively poor educational data, however, additional financ- 
ing to produce these data would be required in order to 
preserve the integrity of the effort to develop high qj^ality 
occupational information. 

The way out of this dilemma is to provide sufficient 

- funds to develop both kinds of information. Cooperation 
between the Departments of Labor and HEW could be 
effective in this regard. The Labor Department Grants 
Program will be supporting primarily occupational in- 
formation development. A superb^ opportunity exists for 
HEW (e.g.,-the Office of Education or the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education) to provide 
parallel funding to the same states to develop the com- 
panion educational materials. That addition would make 
the program much stronger than it can possibly be with 
primarily occupational information and only the suppoit 
of the Labor Department: Once the initial data bases for 
occupational and educational information are developed 
and the state systems are in place, phase-out of fiederal 
funding from both agencies could be accomplished and 
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the upilating of information files could be subsidized by 
the state or by a schedule of user fees. This is precisely 
what has occurred in Oregon: the Labor Department 
provided funds for occupational information develop- 
ment; HEW's Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secon- 
dary Education (FlPSE)'provided funds to -develop the 
education-training file; both agencies phased out tti^r 
funding, and the updating of 4he information is now being 
financed by user fees. 

Related tb the issue of how to &iance a career infor- 
mation system is the issue of how to make the system 
most responsive to • the consumer. The frequent sub- 
mission of the system to the market test through various 
cost-sharing mechanisms is a promising way of assuring 
respo^ivieness. User agencies such as schools will not 
afssumS the delivery or equipment costs nor a portion of 
the information development costs if they perceive the 
information to l^^l no value to their dienta State and 
local govemmerits will not seek to renew annually their 
federal grants and gradually take over the' funding Jhem-' 
selves if the program is not viewed as worthwhile. The 
gradual phase-out of federal funding, then, couple^ wfth 
the local financmg of informatioti delivery from the 
outset is likely w result in effective, efficient career in- , 
formation systems or none at all. 

In summary, the combination of cooperative institu- 
tional arrangements and the user fees charged for the 
development and delivery of occupational » information 
will provide some consumer control over the information 
prodiiled and delivered. Hopefully, the Labot Depart- 
ment's Grants Program, which incorporates the feature 
of consumer control through cost sharing into its stan- 
dards and guidelines, will serve to bring into better bal- 
ance the generation and dissemination of occupational 
data. The insatiable demand of planners and academics 
for more data must be tempered with the i^eed to dis- 
seminate existing occupational data in usable form to 
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individuals making career and job choices. For every 
dollar spent on generating new statistical materials, a 
thought should be given to the relative cost of dissemi- 
nating what is already available. 

Information for Job Choice 

There is an important distinction between the nature 
of information needed for career decisions and job 
acquisition decisions. First, the job seeker needs infor- 
mation about specific job o^ienings whereas this would 
not be needed normally by people making a career de- 
cision but not yet prepared to enter or reenter the labor 
force. Second, the job seeker usually wants outlook and 
wage information which is much more highly localized 
than that required by the person who is in -the process 
of career exploration. For example, career decisions are 
more likely to be influenced by outlook information which 
pertains to a cluster of Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMS As) iri a number of adjacent states than by 
highly localized or sub-SMSA outlook information, 
whereas the opposilfe would be true for most individuals 
who are Actually searching for a job. 

Job Bank listings, the Job Bank Openings Summary, 
newspaper ads, trade and profdjj|forial association jour- 
nals, government jobs and announcements, and school 
and college bulletins ptovide the kinds' of job search in- 
formation, that would not- normally 'b^ included in a 
career information system. Such job information would 
include: (1) employer information, including ^address, 
telephone number, whom to see about a job, and«<iata 
on testing (e.g., ability, aptitude, and personality tests 
required for emplojmient); (2) job description, including 
duties, special skills required, working, conditions, phys- 
ical demands, location of worksit6(s), etc.; (3) wages 
and benefits; (4) desired applicant characteristics. (The 
above are provided by Job Bank listings.) (5) DOT 
titles and codes and employer job title; (S) openings 
unfilled 30 daya or more; (7) job opportimities in the 
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same field in other parts of the state as weill as in buxI 
' loundinj; states. (Numbers' (5), (6) and (7) are pro- 
vided by the Job Bank Openings Summa^.) j 

Though career and job choice and their respective, in- 
formation components are obviously related, they should 
be kept separate from the standpoint of' pripnties within 
the (career infonnation) system and th^p<^ble dupllca,-' 
tipn of effort with other agencies, notably Employment 
Security. If a career infonnation system^were serve^ 
students primarily, the deyelopment of ad^uate^occupa^ 
tional and education-training information/Mes would r^^ 
ceive priority over the. development of a job infonnation 
file. If a job mfprmation service is available, elsewhere, 
like the Employment Security pllice, the career inf6rma- 
\i6n system colild .easily refer tHe potential joli seeker to 
thatservici^ ' ' 

A job s^^h infonnation component for a career in- 
formation system makes the most sense when tk^ school 
has a placement service as well. Job order]? takeri^Jby the 
school pla'cetnenr officer could be fed into the isystem and 
the student could be referred by the placement officer to 
the prospective employer or interviewer. One of the 
advantages of a 'career information system is that it can 
relet to cooperating employers "to provide additional 
informatioil without requiring them to provide a place- 
ment-oriented interview. The provision of employer in- 
formation without , a placement service or -specific job 
orders could well result in the inundation of employers 
by poorly informed job severs, thereby causing a public . 
- relations problem for the career information system. 

Information for Manpower and Education Planning 

An information system for manpower and educational 
planning is not the same as a system to support career 
and job choice. Though much of the information needed 
by both kinds of systems is the same, planning systems 
require more information pertaining to labor supply and . 
community and state demographic and economic char- 
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acteristics. The kinds of labor' market information re- 
quired fox program planning, in addition to. the occupa- 
tional information needed for career decision-making 
(see Chart 1) include the following: 
1. Manpower Supply Information 



a. Programs and enrdllmeate^at va:rious educa- 
tional levUs and types of schools by age, sex, 
race, handicap, disadvantagement, SMSA, 
county, and school district' 

b. Program completions from most recent year by 
' same categories (private and pubtipr 




X. Placement follow-up from most recent year by 
• same categories, including geographic^ mobility 
. of grades 

Si. Local apprenticeship training programs supply 
, e. Local employer training programs supply 
• f. Local military returnees supply 

g. Local supply resulting from unemployment 

h. Adjustments to locH supply 

< 1 ) Labor force migration — 
^ (2) Labor" force restraints 

(3) Occupational transfers 
2.. Demographic Characteristics of State 

a. Population, current/and project 

b. By geographical divisions — -county, city; 
SMSA, school district, labor market areas, etc. 

c. By age 
- V - 4 d. By sex 

e. By lev^l of educational-attainment 

f. By occupations and industrial attachment 

g. By income groupings 

h. By racial/ethnic backgrounds 

i. By /Special groups — handicapped, veterans, 
welfare clients, 

j. Fertility patterns, birth and death rates, 

growth rates, life expectancy 
k. Incidences of infirmity by SMSA and county 
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1. Mobility patterns, immigration^and emigration 
3. Economic Characteristics of State 

a. Geographic distnbution and mobility of indus- 
tries * 

b. GNP, GDP and priority goals rdated to in- 
dustry growth 

c. Effects of technological cjianges by nation, 
state, SMSA, and coimty 

d. Labor force composition by age, sex, employ- 
ment status, type of worker, education or spe^ 
cial training, hours and earnings, transfers 
from one occupation to another 

e. Current and projected geographical distribu- 
tion of work force — net expansion or contrac- 
tion « , 

f. Numbter-of job vacancies in occupations by 
state, coimty, SMSA, community, etc. 

g. Hard-to-fill job openings, statewide 

h. Characteristics of the xmemployed by state, 
SMSA, coimty, city and appropriate subareas, 
e.g., age, race, sex, occupations, income level, 
welfare recipients, veterans,- limited English- 
speaking ability, migrants, education level, 

^ persons dispkced from work as a result of 
technological change or shift in pattern of 
governmental expenditures 
Thus, while much of the same labor market informa- 
tion is needed by both planners and career decision- 
makers, a substantial amount of additional supply -and 
socioeconomic information is needed by the planner. 

Theoretically, a manpower/educational planning in- 
formation system and a career information system could 
be merged efficaciously into ^ single statewide Labor 
Market Information System (LMIS). In such a system, 
the data production activities would be kept separate 
from data dissemination activities, but all would be part 
of the same system (see Figure 1). 
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Elements ol such a LMIlS have already appeared 
some states. California's Manpower Management Iti-"^ 
formation System Project (MMISP) is essentiijly a 
multi-agency operated system to collect, appraise, and 
disseminate to manpower and* educational planntfis in^^^ 
formation which is produced by a number of data sup- 
pliers, including the Employment Development Division 
and the California Department of Education. With the 
exception of Ventura County, the information supplied^ 
by MMISP is not for the use of students. California does 
have several VIEW projects which disseminate occupa- 
tional information to students, but this information has 
not been developed by the MMISP. 

Oregon's consumer-oriented Career Information Sys- 
tem and California's plaimer-oriented MMISP are sim- 
ilar in that both have a multi-agency directorate with 
manpov/er and educational agencies strongly represented. 
If a state had both a pl^inning and a career iiifonnation 
system, under a single umbrella, organization, it would 
be well on its way toward a statewide LMIS. 

The most difficult part to impl^ent LMIS is the data 
production unit. Splitting off labor market information 
(LMI) from the State Employment Secur^y system and 
educational statistics from the State Department of 
Education would be no easy task, bureaucratically, func- 
tionally or legally. Regardless of whether such a total 
statewide system is implemented, the lesson from devel- 
opmental projects is clear: both planners and consumers 
are better served by information systems which manifest 
close cooperation by the producers, disseminators, and 
users of occupational and educational data. 

Summary and Conclusions 
' The plrrpose of this paper has been to postulate the 
components ol an ideal career information system and to 
submit to public scrutiny the basic assumptions under- 
lying the Labor Department's Occupational Information 
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Systems Grants Program. 'The main points are summa- 
rized below: 

1. Most people need reliable, up-to-date, and locally 
relevaiit occupational information on which to base 
career decisions. Nevertheless, this kind of information is 
not available in useful form in most parts of the country. 
The development of career information systems in states 
and local areas is a sensible way to meet this need^ 

2. Career information consists of^(a) occupational 
information and (b) education and traiining informatioii. 
The latter is needed by the^rson who has made at least 
a tentative vocational decision and desires some formal 
schooling or training to prepare himself for entry into an 
occupation. A career information system should receive 
sufficient funds to develop both kinds of information, so 
that quality standards are maintained and one' kind of 
information is not developed at the expense of the other. 

3. The development of occupational information 
should take into account the kind and number of infor- 
mation topics' and occupations covered; the level of geo- 
graphic specificity of the information; the length, detail, 
format, and language level for presentation of informa- 
tion; and the accuracy and currency of information. 

4. The information delivery component of career guid- 
ance and information systems is generally far better de- 
:^veloped than the information development component. 
Most of the systems presently in use deliver national but 
no localized occupational information. Those which do 
provide localized information tend to have weak verifica- 
tion and updating procedurea Hopefully, the Labor Pe- 
partment's grants program will develop ki each partici- 
pating state and local area an information base which is 
worthy of the sophisticated methods of dissemination 
which are now available. 

5. However great the need for more and better local- 
izi^d data for manpower and educational plaiming, the 
Occupational Information Systems Grants Program as- 
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serts the primacy of the consumer in -making available 
in usable form the kinds of information needed for 
career and job choice. Adequate information can be 
developed in most areas from existing data source^. 
Waiting for a perfect data base will be a long wait in- 
deed. Although efforts to improve and extend m^hodol- 
ogies to obtaiif- local labor market information should 
continue, a" concurrent parallel effort should occur to* 
make maximal use of data which are already available. 

6. The absence of studies which compare the real 
costs and performance of the different delivery systems 
in achieving common goals makes it impossible to con- 
clude that any one is better than any other. Comparative 
research and evaluation of alteiyiative delivery systems 

' using different media and iirfonnation accessing strategies 
merits high priority. The Departments of Labor and 
HEW'and the National Science Foundation,_all of which 
. have manifested interest in this area, should make coop- 
erative arrangements to fund such comparative studies. 

7. The Labor Department's guidelines for the delivery • 
component of the system it will fimd attempt to provide 
certainTsSge guarantees rather than prescribe the kind 
ot delivery system to be employed. These guarantees 
concern the easy access and quick retrieval of attrac- • 
tively packaged information, as well as the need to pro- 
vide for the privacy and confidentiality of personal data 
fed into or generated by the system. 

8. If high quality state and local area occupational 
information is to be provided to individuals making vo- 
cational choices, there must be considerable cooperation 
between the agencies which p&iduce the basic data (e.g., 
Employment Security) an^^agendes which use these 
data (e.g., the State Department of Education and the 

\ schools). The "system" cannot be divorced from the 
" human element. Good personal relationships, institution- 
alized sharing of responsibility and authority, and the 
willingness of all participants to put the needs of the 
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consumer above "turf" considerations are essential for 
the effective efficiet^t operation of a career information 
system. • 

9. A wide range of academic disciplines and work 
skills/hould be represented on the.staff of a career in- 
formation system, including labor economics, career 
counseling and etiucation, research and evaluation, and 
public administration/business management. Even if 
such a staff were assembled, considerable technical assis- 
tance and training would have to be provided, for there 
is a dearth of experience with this sort of system. A new 
National Occupational Information Service has heiesn 
established in Washington to provide this assistance as 
well as to administer the grants program generally. 

. 10. The frequent submission of a career information 
system to' the market test through various cost-sharing 
mechanisms is a promising way of assuring responsive- 
ness to the consumers of the information. User agencies 
such as schools will not assume the delivery or equipment 
costs nor a portion of the information development costs 
if they perceive the information to be of no value to their 
clients. State and local governments will not seek to* 
renew annually their federal grants and gradually take 
over the funding the^iselves if the progr^ is not viewed 
as worthwliile. 

11. Job search information is not the same as career 
information. In addition to information abput specific 
job openings, the job seeker wants outlook and wage 
information that is much more highly localized than that 
required by the person who is in the process of career 
exploration. Assuming that job search information is 
available elsewhere in the community, a career informa- 
tion system would be wise to concentrate its resources on 
the development of good occupational and education- 
training information. The inclusion of job search infor- 
mation into the system makes the most sense when the 
user agency (eg., school) has its own placement service. 

230 , 
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Unlike most papers about infonnation systems, this 
one will not conclude with a call for more research. In- 
dfeed, the Labor Department's Occupational Information 
Systems Grants Program is premised on the fact that 
enough is known about occupational information devel- 
opment and dissemination to begin an operational pro- 
gram. As such tlie program is directly concerned with the 
intelligent application and expeditious implementation of 
ideas and concepts ah«ady formulated, recommendations 
al^dy made, programs already developed, and research 
e^nce and information already available. Further re- 
search leading t^refinement ,and improvement of the 
program, obviou#, is not precluded. The same would 
hold for any government program emerging from R&D 
status* 

The provision of current, comprehensive^ localized oc- 
• cupational information in usefiil, meaningful form has 
too often been a weak link in vocational guidance. With 
the'support of educators, couriselors, manpower person- 
nel, employers, and workers, we believe this program can 
help to strenglthen the vocational guid^ce process and 
thereby promotd'a more successful transition from school 
to work. ^ • 
* Notes 

1 J E Harris, "Sex Bias and Computer Based Guidance 
Systems," unpublished paper. National Institute of Education 
Contract No. OE=0-72-5240 (Washington, March 1974). 

2 ^ and D. E. Super, "The Computer: Guidance Tool 

of the Future," Frontiers of Educational Me(uurement and In- 
formation Systems, ed. E. Coffm^n (Boston: Houghton Mifflm, 
1973). _ ^ . , 

3 A Kroll, "Computer-Based Systems for Career Guidance 
and Information: A Status Report,** Focus on Guidance. March 

4. D. E. Super (ed.). Computer Assisted Counseling (New 
. York: Teachers College Press, 1970). 

5. J. Weinstein (ed.), Computer-Based Vocational Guidance 
Systems U S Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
fri^tende^^ of Documents Catelog No. 5226:25053 (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969). 
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• 6. W, Willingham et al.. Career Guidance in Secondary Edu- 
cation (Prinpeton: College Education Board, 1972).. 

7. The Employment Service has attempted to do this for its 
clients through the Job Information Delivery System (JIDS). 
Whereas JIDS places most of its emphasis on job information 
for job ready clients, a Career Information System (CIS) would 
place most of its emphasis on the provision of career information 
for occupational exploration and choice. 

8. There are sevenll^examples of pressure from special*interest 
groups to change the kind of information presented. In One 
county, several » private or pi'oprietary vocational schoob which 
provided training in trades having an oversupply of qualified 
individuals objected to the dissemination of this fact because it 
would lead to fewer enrollments in these schodls. In another 
area, ^unions strenuously objected to the dissemination of infor- 
mation which revealed the racial composition of certain occupa- 

. . tions in that area. 
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The California Experience 
Benjamin Hargrove 



Introduction 

In 1971 the California State Employment Security 
Agency and the California State Deparbnent of Educa- 
tion initiated a joiht effort aimed at the development of 
a Manpower Management Information System that in- 
cluded reliable information about currmt and projected 
manpower iieeds^r the State and its laljor market areas 
so that tte Education System could provide effective 
occupational preparation programs for the youth of Cal- 
ifornia. 

A complete presentation of the California ^Experience 
would involve detailing the purposes, the functions and 
the aims of three distinct integrated groups that are 
responsible for the development and maintenance of 
California's Manpower Management Information Sys- 
tem. This paper, however, wil limit itself to a descrip- 
tion of what happened in California from ^971 to the 
present, why and how we organized an interagency- 
interorganizational approach to the problem and what 
has been accomplished to date--all seen from the writer's 
vantage point as Deputy Director for the State Employ- 
ment Security Agency responsible for directing the De- 
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^artmenfs -Office of Education/Training Liaison and 
chairing the Joint Occupa^onal Preparation Task Force 
from January 1972 througn June 1974. 

The three distinct integrated groups — the Joint Occu- 
pational Preparation Task Force, the Board of Directors 
and the Work Group (Southern California Operations 
Group) — that ^orm the Administration/Operational 
Structure are atao described. 

The comprehensive Manpower Management Informa- 
tion System as currently envisioned is shown in a sche- 
matic diagram at the end of this paper. 

The Manpower Management Information System 
PROJECT (MMISP) is the short-range first step in the 
development of a comprehensive system. MMISP is de- 
signed to test some of the assumptions upon which the 
comprehensive system is based. 

Background 

The continuiQg high unemployment of youth is a 
major social problem in California as well as the nation. 
When the monthly unemployment statistics produced by 
the State Employment Seciurity Agency, the Employ- 
ment Development Department (EDD) are analyzed, it 
becomes clear that one qf the greatest barriers to em- 
ployment is being young — ^youth seeking that first per- 
manent job. 

Many authorities believe that this high youth unem- 
ployment is due to the lack of preparation of most youth 
for the world of work. In California, we ask our Educa- 
tion System to provide this preparation of youth for the 
world of work. 

The assumption that most of our youth are not prop- 
erly prepared for the world of work resulted in four 
actions at tl^e State level in 1971. 

1. In August 1971, the State Legislatiu^ passed 
Assembly Bill No. 102 which added Section 7504 to the 
Education Code, relating to educational opportunities: 
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The People of the State of California do enact as 
follows: 

The Legislature hereby recognizes that it is the policy 
of the State of California to prpvide educational op- 
portunities to ev<@r>^ individual to the end that every 
student leaving sqipol should be prepared to enter the 
world of work; that every student who graduates from 
any State-supported educational institution should 
have sufficient marketable skills for legitimate remun- 
erative employment; and that every qualified and 
eligible adult citizen should be afford^ an educa- 
,tiOnal opportunity to become suitably employable in 
some remunerative field of employment. 

2. Recognizing that vocational/occupational educa- 
tion is the vehicle we use to move some students through 
the Education System into jobs, the Governor assembled 
a Task Force on Occupational Education in January 
1971. This Task Force, among other things, was charged 
with the responsibility for developing an action plan to 
improve vocational/occupational education in the State 
of California, ftecommendation No. VIII from this Task 
Force detailed the need for a State Management Infor- 
mation System that included information about current 
and future labor market needs. 

Recommendation No. VIII 
That the Department of Human Resource Develop- 
ment, in consort with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, develop a standardized, computerized data 
collection and retrieval center ^ich will permit con- 
tinuing evaluation of current educational placement 
efforts and identification of emerging labor need 
areas. 

The labor noarket is the focal point of job dislocation. 
At the same time, unemployment exists in some areas, 
numerous jobs remain unfilled in others. It is readily 
apparent Uiat a reconciliation of labor needs and oc- 
cupational puj^iaration is essential. A division of re- 
sponsibilities -with (a) the Department of Human 
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Resources Development, accountable for the compila- 
"tion and analysis of data concerned with labor market 
needs, and (b) the Department of Education respon- 
sible for the development of appropriate instructional 
programs, is indicated. Data which possesses qualita-- 
^tive, as well as quantitative, properties must be avail- 
able if the problems of imderemployment, as well as 
unemployment, are to be conquered. 

Note: On January 1, 1974, the name ^ of the 
Department of Hiunan Resources De- 
« velopment was changed to the Em- 

ployment Development Department 
(EDD)^, 

— Page 31. Report of the Governor's 
Task Force on Occupational Educa- 
tion Program Assessment, Policy, 
and Financing. March 12, 1971. 

3. Two major employers in California — the President 
of Pacific Telephone and the Chairman of the Board of 
Bank of America — ^initiated the formation of the Indus- 
try-Education Councils of California to merge all of the 
Industry-Education activities (Investment in America, 
Junior Achievement, Chamber of Conmaerce activities, 
and Industry-Education Councils, etc.) so that the re- 
;:SOurces of business and industry could be made available 
to the Education System in a systematic way. 

The Industry-Education Council of .California was 
officially created on January 18, 1974, with the Chairman 
of the Board of Bank of America as President of the 
Board of Trustees and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as Vice President of the Board of Trustees. 
Also, on the above date, the Board of Trustees, Indus- 
try-Education Council of California, approved a three- 
year operational plan targeted to create a statewideT)nK 
gram for economic literacy, career awareness and career 
guidance — ^kindergarten through Grade 14. 
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4.: Within the State Employment Development De- 
partment, the Director established the Office of Educa- 
tion/Training Liaison. This Office was established to 
identify within the Education System (primarily high 
schools and community colleges) those areas where EDD 
could assist as they prepare students for the world* of 
work and to provide the necessary assistance. 

These last three actions recognized that the Educa- 
tion System needed the assistance of Business/Industry 
and State Govermnent. 

In 1971, the Governor directed the Director of EDD 
to work with the Superintendent of Public Instruction on 
Recommendation No." VIII from the Governor's Task 
iForce on Occupatipnal Education: Program Assessment, 
Policy and Financing. , 

The Task: Develop a management information sys- 
---tem that includes manpower projections — a system 
that has national, state and local information about 
jobs: wher^ are the jobs by occvpation in what 
industries today; where will these jobs be tomorrow? 
1575? 1980? Or, more specifically, what are the* 
trends? 

Work began on this Task in June 1971 with staff from 
EDD and the State Department of Education. This 
group was named the Joint Occupational Preparation 
Task Force (JOPTF). 

1. Education was asked and agreed to detail the oc- 
cupational information they needed for planning 
vocational education, occupational education and 
counseling and guidande programs. 

2. EDD was asked and agreed to describe the occu- 
pational information already^ available in-house, 

together with information that could be gathered, 
organized and disseminated. 
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It was obvious that the task required a joint effort — 
EDD and Education. In January 1972, the initial work 
group was enlarged to intlude senior staff members from- , 
other State agencies— the Chancellor's Office of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges, the State Department of 
Finance, the State Department of Welfare, the California 
Chamber of Commerce, and ^the California Advisory 
Council on Yocatipnal Education and Technical Train- 
ing. This recognized that the sources of information 
needed cut across several agencies— State and Federal — 
and that the users of the information should be involved 
from the beginning. 

From January 1972 until August 1972, this Joint Task 
Force studied and evaluated four projects that were de- 
signed, to develop labor market projectionsr-projects 
fimded by Vocational Education funds and conducted by 
County Offices of Education. The Ventura County Proj- 
ect was one. The Task Force also reviewed the compre- 
hensive study by Margaret Thal-Larsen entitled, "Re- 
quirements and Design of a Labor Market Information 
System for a Large Metropolitan Area." The joint Task 
Force also worked together on responses to two Legisla- 
tive Assembly Resolutions that addressed the need for 
occupational information arid manpower projections. 

These responses were done jointly because the Depart- 
ments charged in each Resolution had representatives on 
the Task Force, and because each Resolution addressed 
a critical area that was recognized by the members of 
the Task Force as being needed. Our monthly meetings 
were candid/honest/to the issues. 
The Task: Develop a Manpower Information System . 
^ ~. In-order to address this task; we. knew that authority 
was needed. We^ agreed that this atithority could be 
assembled under administrative mandate — a consortium 
approach — a common agreement that recognizes the fact 
that we share the same goals, and that these goals are 
best pursued jointly as we seek to attain them. 
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In August 1972, we sought and secured this authority. 
The heads/directors of ^ each participating £)epartment 
were asked to sit as a Board of Directors to consider the 
recommendations from the Joint Occupiational Prepara- 
tion Task Force's Senior Staff. TJie Director of EDD 
chairs this Board of Directors. At this meeting, the 
Board of Directors agreed to add a'^re^resentative from 
business/industry and from labor. There was discussion 
about also adding a representative from the State Col- 
lege/University Syst^, but no final decision was made. 
The Board also endorsed the responsibilities of the Task 
Force as being twofold: 

1. To coordinate all manpower information systems 
projects in the state, and • * 

2. To develop a comprehensive statewiide maimower 
management infornj^tkjfFVsystem for pkuming 
manpower training, vocatioml education and oc- 
cupational guidance. ^ ^ 

The present Board of Directorrare: 

The Director — State Employment Development 

Department 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
The Chancellor of California C6tnin,unity Colleges 
" 'ftie Director — State Department of Fin^ce 
The Governor's Education Advisor, 
The Education Director — California Chamber of 
Commerce 

The Directol, Educational Liaison-^jgate Health 
and Welfare Agency < 

The Vice President, Industrial Relations— Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California ^ 

» » 

In January 1973, the Task Force's Senior Staff agreed 
that manpower projections are but one of the needed 
components of k comprehensive system. This agreement 
evolved after s^eral meetings. 
Two Issues: ' 
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Education: If we had information about futiure jobs 
' we could plan more effective.vocational/occupational 
programs; we could drop some ineffective voca- 
tional/occupational courses and add some others. 
We could prepare most students for the world of 
' work. ^ 

Not sure/convinced EDD had the capability or 
desire to produW su^h information that would 
be useable. Being aware of EDD's funding 
sources (Department^of Labor), if this is not a 
priority with DOL, can it be a priority for 
EDD? 

Employment Development Department — (EDD): 
Agreed that information about future jobs needed; 
insisted that more than demand information needed. 

• Information about the supply of workers also 
needed. That effective planning of vocational 
education/occupational education programs 
and career guidance programs^ must take into 
account the many and' varied sources of en- 
trance to employment in specific occupations: 
promotion^ from within industry, on-the-job 
training, military, job^ shifts, in-migration, 
private vocational schools, etc. 

• Not sure/convinced that Education would 
use the information;' little evidence that in- 
formation EDD now sends to schools is being 
used. 

These are honest issues. We are m the process of test- 
ing them in California. 

We agreed that the three basic components of a 
management information system are: Demand, Supply, 
Population Needs/Interest. 

Component A — Demand(Jobs) 
Where are the current jobs by occupation, by indus- 
try, by volume? 
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' — 'Vnikt are future job prospects/trends for 3 years, 5 
years, hence? 

What competencies do employers require? 
Component B — Supply (Workers) 
How many workers are being trained for what jobs/ 
occupations? by which organization — schools, com- 
munity colleges, private agencies, industry, military? 
Component C — Population Needs /Interest 
What are the employment needs/interests of Cali- 
* fomians by labor market areas? , 
What are the socio-economic characteristics? 
What are mobrfity patterns? 
Work Group 

We appoin^d a subcommittee to » develop a compre- 
hensive system. This^^lsubcommittee was directed to use 
the Ventura County dpiodel because they were using the 
Industry-Occupation^ Matrix that BLS-EDD's 
method of producing -pro je<^tions. The subcommittee was 
directed to identify what we could and should do first 
The subcommittee wais also informed that they would, as 
the work group, impl^|nt the first part of the system in 
the Los Angeles Ba&ln;|thus this subcommittee became 
known as the SoutMeiin California Operations Group 
(SCOG). The Los Angeles Basin contains about half of 
California's workforce. 

The Subcommittee (SCOG) submitted a proposal that 
contained two distinct parts: 

Part A was an action proposal consisting of five 
, separate activities involving various degrees of time 
commitments that can be implemented concurrently 
or separately. Each ^activity addresses an essential 
step in developing a matching process between 
current and yijrojecte^ 

educational I'^pply" data with techniques for using 
the informational output in planning and developing 
training programs and counseling services. 
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Fart B was a Comprehensive Manpower Manage- 
ment Information System (MMIS) consistmg of 
three components. t 
This proposal was appnWd by the Task Force and 
presented to the Board of Directors with a requ^t that 
they endorse Part A for implementation. The Board s 
endorsement meant three things: 

1 That the current and planned activity staffing 
committed to this proposal by EDD-Education 
would continue through June 1974. 

2 That no similar project would be approvedm 
California during the period of this study. This 
iiiduded direct funding froin Region IX, DOW 
HEW, or funding from Washington. 

3. That their influejnce would be available to use 
as we sought information from industry, mili- 
tary, private schools. 
The Board of Directors approved Part A of the Pro- 
posal which is caUed t^e Manpower Management Infor- 
mation System project (MMISP). 

Project Objective — MMISP 

The original objective of MMISP was to match occu- 
pational projections (Industry-Occupational Matnces) 
for the 1972-75 (1976-1980) period for approxunately 
450 major occupatioiis representing about 200 industn^ 
in Los Angeles, Orange. Ventura, San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties, produced by the State^Emplojonent 
Development Department's Employment Data and Ke- 
"search Section staff, with current and projected student 
enroUment in vocational education programs (public 
secondary schools, community coUeges, adult education 
programs and regional occupational programs and (^n- 
tei^Tinthe^iiiFgeoWpb^^ 

mation was to indicate to what degree local vocational 
education and manpower training programs address the 
realities of existing and future labor markets, in terms of 
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actual labor supply/labor demand relationships; and to 
allo^ local school administrators and manpower planners 
to base their curriculum and progra m plan ning and fund- 
ing on this scientifically ^embled, empirical informa- 
tion. In addition, the information produced was also to 
be available to individual schools, colleges and manpower 
training institutions for relevant career counseling of 
students. 

The matching of manpower supply and demand infor- 
mation accomplished during the Project's short-range 
phase, constitutes the first and most important step in 
the design and implementation of MMlSP's long-range 
objective: the development of" a complete Manpower 
Maoagement Information System, incorporating, on a 
statewide basis, three major system components: the 
Manpower Demand Component; the Manpower Supply 
- Component; and the Socio-Economic Factors Compo-^ 
nent. (A schematic (iiagram of the total Manpower Man- 
agement Information System, as currently envisioned,] is 
attached.) Assuming that adequate funding and staff 
support is made available for FY 1974/1975, the basic 
Manpower Management Information System could be 
completed within the next year. • • / . 

MMISP also included five tasks that were studied 
-during the Project Period (July 1973-rJtoe l 
designated members of SCGG. The five final reports 
(June 1974), one for each of the fiye MMISP tasks, were 
prepared individually by each Task Gjoup L^der. The 
reports follow a simple outline: 

Goals and Objectives are listed^ and explained; 
Activities and Accomplishments are described in 
detail, for FY 1973/1974; 

Conclusions are drawn; and specific, technical^ 

Recommendations are outlined. 
A summary budget for the entire Manpower Manage- 
ment Information System Project constitutes, in effect, 
the MMISP Task V Final Report. 
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The Five MMISP Tasks 
Task I — Prepare Cross-Reference Materials 
Goal: To develop and-establish methodplogy and pro- 
cedures for preparing and implementing a means of 
cross-referenq^ ^among; DOT , Census and; United 
States bep'aiTO^^nt X)l Eidudatioif d^pStibnal clas- 
sificatioi^^l^ji&i^ systems in order ^ dnable -users 
- to appj^^ciStoationfd projects from :the Industry- 
Occa^tfond Matrix to school and training output 
"itaij^^ tiieasure of mat<?hiii/|^ of demand and sup- 
to assess training aild other manpower 
3: and to generat^j a cross-reference system that 
#ill be integral to the jgeneral successful development 
arid iniplementation of the total^MMIS. 
Task II — Develop Education Projection Techniques 
Goal: To apply statistical techniques to available voca- 
tional education program enrollment and completion 
data for pi^iic seqondary schools and community^ 
colleges mat would produce educational supply pro- 
jectio)j||tf^he resulting information was to be made 
compatible with employment demand data repre- 
sented by the EDD Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area Industry-Occupational Matrices as to job* 
categories and educational programs, projection time 
line, and geographic areas (SMSA). The resulting 
report was to indicate occupational supply-demand 
relationships in a format that is replicable statewide. 
Tq^k III— Identify Additional Supply Information 
Goal: To identify and study the feasibility of collecting, 
summarizing, projecting and analyzing available 
information on maj'or labor supply components for 
the purpose -of eventually -matching total labor de- 
mand with total labor supply in local labor markets, 
for the MMIS Project Area. 
Task IV — Develop Information Dissemination Tech- 
nigues 
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Goals: 1. To determine and develop appropriate dissem- 
ination techniques, encompassing all activities of the 
Joint Occupational Preparation Task Force — Man- 
power iManagement Information System Project, for 
various lev^]3>of educational agencies, Stat^ Employ- 
ment Development Department, and other man- 
power planning organizations. 

2. To conduct a series of in-service training 
workshops in the Greater Los Angeles Basin Area, 
designed to instruct the participants in the struc- 
tural content and procedural use of the Manpower 
Information System as a manpower planning tool. 

Task V^Budget 

Goal: To identify and cost continuation procedures. 
Project Administration 

The Board of Directors (Joint Occupational Prepara;^^ 
tion Task Force) continues to function in its policy- 
setting role for the Task Force. In approving the ProjecCa_^ 
implementation, the Board has assvuned final responsi- 
bility for insuring that resources committed to the 
Project remain committed for its entire duration; and it 
will also make a determination on the feasibility of ex- 
tending the Project, to include its long-range objective, 
after the information-matching phase has been success- 
fully completed. / ' 

The Joint Occupational Preparation Task Force, aside 
from continuing to discharge its originally assigned obli- 
g£ltions, acts as a monitor of the Project's progress, in 
relationship to the performance standards laid out in the 
short-range "Work Plan," as well as of those in future 
work plans; as an advisor on technical issues which can 
be clarified on the basis of expertise assembled on the 
Task Force; and as a facilitator of needed support from 
public and private sources. 

The Project Coordinator and Liaison Administration 
(PCLA) is responsible for the overall direction, coordi- 
nation and control of the Project In that function it 
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oversees the day-to:day administrative detail involved in 
accomplishing the Project's five tasks most effectively 
and efficiently; it solves operational problems; coordi- 
nates activiti^ so as tO' avoid duplications of effort and 
bottleneck situations; obtains and allocates resources as' 
needed; and prepares monthly progress reports. 

PCLA also acts as the necessary organizational link 
between the Operations Group and the Joint Occupa- 
tional Preparation Task Force: it has the responsibility 
of reporting to the Task Force about the Project's prog- 
ress; it submits to the Task Force any issues which re- 
quire policy determination, adjustments to the original 
work plan, additional resources, or special technical sup- 
port In the same manner, PCLA communicates to the 
Operations Group all Task Force decisions regarding the 
Project and is, responsible for translating such decisions 
into administrative implementation. 

Finally, the Project Coordination and Liaison relation- 
ships with local, State and Federal governmental bodies, 
business and industry, labor groups, educational and 
other research organizations, academia, etc., in order to 
generate acitive support and cooperation vital to the 
Project The task involves the identification and obtak^- 
ing of general program information, statistical reports, 
research docimients and the rendering of special services, 
as indicated by developing needs, 

PCLA's liaison responsibilities also extend to a public 
relations role: it furnishes information about the Project 
to interested parties and represents the Project's interests 
lo individuals and orgajaizations not'activdy involved in 
it Examples of PCLA liaison activities are to inform 
administrators of local schools and colleges and of local 
manpower and other agencies about the Project and to 
solicit their active support; to explore with the U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Wel- 
fare (Office of Education) the possibilities for program 
and funding commitments^ to periodically update the 
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numpower supply/dem^d data^on which the Project is 
based; etc. J] i^.^ 

During MMISP's i^hort-iange phase, the Project Co- 
ordination and Liaison Administration has< bee&lockted 

' in the Office of Education/Training Liaison, State Em- 
plo3inent Development Department. . 

The Southern Califomia^Operations Group (SCOG) 
has been composed of five Task XTleup^fLeaders, their 
respective Task Group members and staff, and a Group 
Coordinator. Each Task Group Leader has the responsi- 
bility- of achieving his/her assigned task according to the 
work plan preparedgby him/her, and the commensurate - 
authority to select de members he/she wishes to partici- 
pate in his/her Task Group. Task Group Leaders report 
to the Coordinator^ who, as a primus inter pares, i^ re- 
sponsible for coordinating activities on the local level and 
for consolidating progress reports, requests for technical 
and research support and other matters; and who,. in 
turn, reports to the Director of Project Coordination and - 

Xiai^on Administration. 

MMISP Modifications ' • 

1. In April, 1974, the Joint Occupational Preparation 
Task Force officially included San Diego as the. 
sixth County in the MMISP. This action re- 
sponded to the long-standing request from San 
Diego County educators to be included and upon 
the recommendation from SCQG. . 

This decision was prompted primarily by the 
recognition tfiat considerable expertise anrf ready/- 
commitment to the goals of^ MMISP existed in 
San Diego; and that unless San Diego was-induded 
into the Project area, educator^ and manpower % 
planners in that County would not hesitate to de- 
velop an MMIS on their own. It was generally felt 
by members of the Southern California Operations 
Group and the Joint Occupational Preparation 
Task Force that this modification of the driginal 
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MMISP objective added significantly to the scope 
and value of the Project. 
2. The Chainnanship of the Joint Occupational Prep- 
aration Task Force Senior Staff has moved from 
. the Employment Development Department to the 
Govemor^s OflSca For Fiscal Year 1974/75 the 
Governor's Education Advisor will chair the Joint 
Occupational Preparation Task Force's Senior 
Staff. 
Final Observations 

1. MMISP is a Project-^not another research study. 
One of the basic tenets of the Project is that it 
,seeks to implement existing information at the local 
level. It is directly concerned with the intelligent 
application and the expedient implementation of 
ideas and concepts already thought, recommenda- 
tions already made, programs already developed, 
and information already available. 

2. It is a coordinated effort involving various govern- 
ment agencies— state, local and federal — business 
and industry, unions, advisory coimcils, public and 
semi-public groups, any and all organizations 
whi^h have a bearing on the Project and which 
can be expected to constructively work with and 
support the Project objectives. 

3. Tlfke project is flexible in its approach and in its 
jtSninistration. It is not limited to one particular 
method or information source. At this time, it does 
not rely for support on one single source; therefore,— 
it is not . bogged down by bureaucratic authority 
structures. { 

For example, the current short-range information 
matching component, completed by June 1974, got 
started by sharing staff and fimding sources al- 
ready comnitted by various agencies and local 
admini^tratioms; which means that the profes- 
sionals assigned to the Project have to do the job 
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in addition to their regular job. This small group 
(7) of professionals are known as the Southern 
California Opeiitions Group (SCOG). As mdi- 
viduals, they are capable, experienced and knowl- 
edgeable in research techniques, labor economics, 
:j. and vocational education currictdum. As a group, 
they are intelligently honest and determined to 
complete their taska 
Finally, legislation at the Federal level and at the 
State Level in California mandate cooperation between 
the State Manpower and Education Agencies. School 
Districts in California are tooling up to prepare their 
students for the world of work, whether they are college- 
bound or not. They believe that all studefe needH;o 
know how people make a living, what jobs are performed, 
and the requirements for securing th^ jobs. They are 
demanding from EDD information about present and 
future job opportunities. 
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Application of Information Systems to 
Career and Job Choice 
Brupe McKinlay 



In considering the question of improving labor market 
information for youth, one is tempted toward methodol- 
ogy or toward service, that is toward improving our ^an- 
power data or toward strengthening our counseling serv- 
ices. Certainly there is much to be done in both areas, 
%|ut even at their best, data producing agencies and coim- 
' seling offices are an incomplete information system. The 
distributioiv function is missing. As with any other good, 
N information must not only be produced, it must be de- 
livered, either directly to the consumer or to his or her 
agent, the counselor, teacher, or placement officer. 

It is really quite remarkable that we have missed this 
analogy so long. Instead of recognizing that information 
delivery is a necessary part of effective production and 
ul^, we have berated data producing agencies for unattrac- 
tive reports and counselors for ignorance of the labor 
market. Without depreciating the truly great service 
provided by the Occupational Outlook Handbook or the 
great sensitivity of some counselors for the meaning of 
labor market events, one can fairly generalize by saying 
that people making career decisions do not .hav<^^ ready 

•J 
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access to the many valuable studies of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, the Research and Stutistics offices of state 
employment agencies, licensing boards, educational 
planning agencies, research centers, trade associations, or 
all the other places where useful information is pro- 
duced. The professional researcher, and sometimes the 
program plaimer finds it and can comprehend it, but the 
career decision-maker neither finds it nor comprehendfii 
it in its raw form. We are now coming to realize that de- 
livery is necessary to the effective utilization of research. 

We are also getting over the naive notion that social 
problems are solved simply by sending counselors forth 
to do good. like other practitioners, they need tools and 
other support systems. Clearly a career information sys- 
tem is in this realm. Individual counselors are not ex- 
pected to construct, validate, and standardize their own 
tests, and they should not be expected to collect, analyze, 
and store their own labor market information. 

There have been numerous attempts to build occupa- 
tional information delivery systems, more than 30 by 
one estimate. As with any new venture, the vast majority 
failed, but enough have succeeded to prove their feasi* 
bility, attractiveness, and contribution to soimd dedsionr - . 
making. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss career 
information delivery systems per se^ but to, describe an 
effort to operate such a systiem, th^1^^^1x> acldress'the^, 
questions of organization and management^^^oised by the 
existence of Sin effective delivery "tlilfc effort in ^ 

reference is fi^three-yeaf implementatton ^ro^j^ in the ' ' 
state of Oi^gtm known as* the Car^r :^orm4^ ,^ 
tem. The, objective of this eip^riment was 'to ascertain 
wjj^t is requi^d by way of ihfor^tio|i development ac- '\ 
tivities i» translate basic labor nbfket data into infor- 
L^tiB^ori'^l iQ 'm^ individual, what is required ' 

; hy w^y*^f inr6er<rice traii^ md rfelated activities ^to 
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foster efjfective use of the system, what is reqtiired by 
way of management to keep the pieces reasonably intact, 
and, perhaps most importantly, to discfflrer whether such 
^ a s^tem woiild be supported by its constituents. To put 
it simply, the Oregon project .was an attempt to answer 
ythe question, ''Can a smaU western state find the where- 
withal to give its people the straight scoop on jobs?" 

This is not the first time someone has tried to imple* 
ment an information delivery system. There are micro- 
form "VIEW" projects in many states, and the computer- 
ized "CVIS" program is being operated in several places. 
But their financial and technical resources have been 
limited. They have typically been o|)erated as special 
projects by single agencies, often individual school dis- 
tricts, for the benefit of a single clientele, usually sec- 
ondary school students. They have therefore been forced 
to seriously compromise information development or 
service to user agencies. The Oregon approach is of inter- 
est, therefore, because of its attempt to tfl|p the resources 
and serve the clientele of various agencies and to estab- 
lish an information delivery system on a permanent fi- 
nancial and institutional foim'dation. This paper will con- 
centrate on the organizatianal strategies employed to 
establish a career information system in the existent 
economic and institutional environment 
Characteristics of the Environment 

Several characteristics of the environment are signifi- 
cant to the effort and to understanding the extent to 
which- Oregon's experience can be generalized. These 
characteristics are as follows: ^ 

Characteristic i. People who need occupational infor- 
mation are scattered among many t3rpes of schools and 
agencies (and many are not served by any institution). 
High school students are not the only people who make 
career decisions and need occupational information. The 
clientele for such information extend at least to junior, 
high schools, colleges, vocational rehabilitation offices. 
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correctional institutions, and community centers. 

Characteristic '2. No single agency had the breadth of 
mission or the expertise to carry out the full range of 
information development activities and to relate, the sys- 
tem effectively to the various types of schools and social 
agencies. Knowledge of data sources does not suffice in 
integrating information into school counseling systems, 
nor does the reverse apply. 

Characteristic 3. No single agency has the money, or 
more precisely, no agency is prepared to re-order its 
priorities sufficiently to imderwrite the operation of such 
a system. In fact, it was only in the Oregon system's 
fourth year that either of the two most likely candidates, 
the Employment Security Agency and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, contributed financial support, and 
that was from a federal career education windfall. 

Nonetheless, there are significant, if fragmented re- 
sources, that are likely to be found in all states. 

Characteristic 4, Counseling services exist in a wide 
variety of institutions. 

Characteristic 5. Data that are useful in career plan- 
ning or, if not directly usable, that can be utilized to 
make helt)ful observations, do exist in a wide variety of 
places. 

Characteristic 6, Concern for career planning is being 
stimulated in many quarters by the career education 
movement. 

There are a few characteristics that are somewhat pe- 
culiar to Oregon that are also significant. 

Characteristic 7. The population is small— 5.2 mil- 
lion, requiring widespread use to justify the service. 

Characteristic 8. The state has several distinct eco- 
nomic regions ranging from coastal plain to high desert 
with distinctly different labor markers, requiring local- 
ized information. 

Characteristic 9. The State Department of Education 
has fostered an extensive career education program, in- 
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eluding a staff pt regional career education program co- 
ordinators who have: provided substantial assistance in 
local implementation efforts. 

Characteristic 10. The Emplojmtient Division has a 
better than average set of occupational employment data 
^accruing from its extensive skill surveys and early work 
with the industry-occupational matrix. 

As an environment for implementing an occupational 
information system, Oregon shares many salient char- 
acteristics with other states, notably limited resources 
and fragmented; services. It has certain disadvantages 
accruing from its si^e^^and population and certain advan- 
tages in relevant research and service activities. 
Features of the System 

The features of an occupational information delivery 
system are such that they forced Oregon to confront the 
characteristics outlined above. 

Feature 1. The cqsts of operating the system are not 
trivialrlnformation files must be written, materials must 
be produced and distributed, and the staff of user 
agencies must be trained. Implementing a system is not 
simply a matter of loading a computer program on a 
new machine, but requires an interdisciplinary staff and 
appropriate management systems. 

Feature 2. Not oiily are costs substantial, they are 
continuing. Labor market information is of frustratingly 
.short useful life, as we all know, so files must be con- 
tinuously updated. Moreover, personnel in schools must 
be introduced to the system and experienced personnel 
shown more creative ways to utilize it. One-time imple- 
mentation costs are a small part of the cost of operating 
the system; its costs are not front-loaded. 

Feature 3. Thh marginal costs of added information 
(additional occupations, new topics, local geographic 
areas, etc.) are high relative to average co^, but the 
marginal costs of serving additional users are low. The 
reason is that costs of information development and man- 
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agement are relatively fixed, while the costs of materials 
and computer time are a function of the number of 
users. At current volume of usage (140,000 individuals), 
fixed and marginal costs are approximately equal at 
$200,000 each. 

Feature 4, The delivery system ^jts^lf is relatively new, 
undoubtedly requiring fine tuning if not major modifica- 
tion during its early years in respmse to the experience 
of users. 

The extent to which these features would character- 
ize delivery systems other than the one Oregon operates 
is not entirely dear, for available cost data about sys- 
tems are not comparable. However, the fact that infor- 
mation development and inservice training are major, 
common cost elements and the fact that Oregon oper- 
ates both computer and manual needle-sort delivery sys- 
tems suggest that other systems would exhibit similar 
features, though marginal costs of adding users is prob- 
ably higher with many systems. 
Strategic Decisions 

Given th^ features of the delivery system and this 
environment, one can better understand the decisions to 
innovate in the organization and management of the sys- 
tem. Several of those decisions are significant to the 
development of the program in Oregon and are instruc- 
tive for other states as well. 

Strategic Decision 1: Use of Existing Datqglianted 
resources for basic data production and suspicion that 
creative use of existing sources can produce a lot of use- 
ful information for individuals prompted major efforts to 
use existing data sources. Standard labor market data 
sources were used, but also tapped were obscure and 
^informal sources including many that were originally 
established for other .purposes altogether in preparing 
occupational and educational descriptions. 

Strategic Decision 2: Consortium Management. While 
no agency wanted complete financial responsibility. 
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neither did the planning group want to see the system 
become the agent of any single institution. Consequently, 
the system is managed by an interagency consortium 
representing data-producing and information using 
agencies. Approximately half the consortium board mem- 
bers represent user agencies. This interagency approach 
is ^vantageous as the staff tries to serve both schools 
and social agencies with their disparate traditions. 

Strategic Decision 3: Usei Fees, Another most inter- 
esting stra^gic decision, made of necessity rather than 
desire for economic experimentation, was the decision to 
base financial support on user fees paid by the schools 
and other population serving agencies. This decision was 
calculated to achieve a broad financial base and to assure 
the organization's responsiveness to users. This strategy 
obviously required an initial subsidy until a user base 
could be establishe d, and that subsidy was provided by 
the Manpower Administration'as^Office of Research and 
Development in the form of a declining contribution over 
a three-year period. 

» Strategic Decision 4: Marketing, Widespread usage as 
a means of minimizing average cost is an obvious goal in 
such an environment, so the Oregon Career Information 
System embarked on an active marketing effort, initially 
among secondary schools, then among community col- 
leges and social agencies. 

The price schedule under which the Oregon System 
has been operating provides a price break for quantity 
usage. This practice is partially a recognition of the 
economies of scale associated with area-wide usage, but 
it is also an intentional inducement to group agreements 
covering a number of school districts in a single geo- 
graphic area. Under these group agreements part of the 
responsibility for materials distribution, training, coordi- 
nation and troubleshooting is borne by the sponsor 
agency (usually ah intermediate education district, or 
county school office). This division of labor capitalizes 
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on local relationships, enhances the user agencies' sense 
of control over the system, and reduces the need for staff 
to deal continuously and directly with each of the schools 
using the system. 

Response of the Environment to Oregon's Career 
Inforntiition System 

Perhaps the biggest question to which the Oregon 
experience provides some answers is the question of 
whether schools will respond to a quality, localized serv- 
ice wheu they must pay for it. The answer is clearly 
affirmative, at least at a cost of $2 to $3 per student per 
year. At these costs, usage of the system has doubled 
annually for four years. 

Fiscal Year Number of Users 

FY 1971 1,000 (experimental) 

FY 1972' { 15,000 

FY 1973 3a,000 * 

FY 4974 70,000 ' 

FY .1975 140,000 (preliminary) 

Widespread usage has been achieved in secondary 
schools and community colleges, with substantially less 
usage in other sectors of education and in social agencies. 
During the current year, usage is exp'&cted as follows: 

Percent of Clients 
Institution^ Using CIS 

Secondary Schools 60 

(junior and senior high) 
Community Colleges 40 
Colleges and Universities^ 10 
Social Agencies (primarily correctional, 25 

community action agencies, and 

vocational rehabilitation) 

Fe^ from these user institutions currently cover ap- 
proximately 95 percent of the cost of operating the sys- 
tem. 
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The responses of some agencies have been more hesi- 
tanty however, and there has been one frankly competi- 
tive response — a computer program for occupational 
guidance. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the system has 
become the coordinator of career education, manpower 
programs, and career guidance in the state; but it does 
serve as one such force. Its Board provides a regular 
fonun for underst^ding and informal mediation of^ 
agency interests. Communication and cooperation on 
matters unrelated to CIS have occurred as a result. 

While it is a lot of work, and certainly not costless, 
the consortium approach has served its original purpose, 
namely to provide a broad<^fipancial base, to improve 
accesa to the informational and service resources of dis- 
parate institutions, and to provide an environment for 
information^develppment irelatiyely free from the partisan 
' biases that exist in institutions that have special program 
interests to promote. 

The relation of the system to program planning is a 
matter of aome interest here. To understand it one must 
remember that the sys^m's output is primarily designed 
for individual career decision makers. Partially Jbecause 
of this emphasis and partially because of its user sup- 
port, it has developed something of a consumer orienta- 
tion,y(nd is seen as a service to the clientele of local 
agencies rather than as part of the state administrative 
and planning structure. Nevertheless, local program plan- 
ners find soihe of the information files to be of direct 
utility, and the staff is frequently called upon for 
assistance with manpower or career education program 
plarming questions. 
Conclusions 

What is to be learned from the Oregon approach? 

First, an effective delivery system is as much a part 
of improving occupational information for youth as better 
data and better educational and counseling services. 
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However, there is much more to implementing a career 
information system than making a computer run. It re- 
quires people, organization, and financing to provide the 
essential content, management, and service. 

Secondly, people do use such systems and service 
agencies, especially schools, respond favorably to the 
availability of quality, localized information, even when 
they must pay full cost for synthesizing and delivering 
the information. 

Thirdly, such an effort is demanding of those involved,, 
requiring new applications of research and coimseling 
disciplines, and a move toward cooperation by institu- 
tions that have traditionally valued self-suflScienCy and 
unilateral, control very highly. 

An interagency consortium provides one effective ve- 
hicle for tapping agency resources and mediating their 
interests, while putting users in the forefront of decision 
making. , , 

' The results of this experiment in Oregon is an operat- 
ing service that will continue without direct federal 
subsidy. 
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